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Publisher’s Note 


It gives us great pleasure to present to our readers A Study of 
Vaiseshika Philosophy by Dr. P. S. Ramanujam, 1.p.s. This work is the 
author’s learned thesis on one of the six systems of Indian Philosophy 
which, being essentially ontological, is among the earliest attempts of 
the Indian mind to present a scientific and rational analysis of the 
cosmos. From this stand-point the study of Vaiseshika has special 
relevance today. Highlighting Vyomasivacharya’s learned commentary, 
the present work seeks to present a fuller and more accurate account 
of the Vaiseshika system. } 

- Dr. Ramanujam is almost a unique instance of a distinguished 
member of the I.P.S. who has retained his intellectual moorings and 
academic bent of mind. That this learned thesis on a none-too-easy 
branch of Indian Philosophy was written after the author had joined 
the police service speaks for itself. The present work may well prove 
to be the harbinger of many more valuable contributions from the 
author’s pen. 


Mysore PRABHU SHANKARA 
13th June 79 Director 


Preface 


The purpose of this thesis is to bring to light the contribution 
of Vyomasivacarya, the author of Vyomavati, to the development of 
the Vaisesika system of thought. Vyomavati is a great commentary 
written by VyomaSivacarya on the Bhasya of Pragastapada. This is a 
complete and comprehensive commentary and, as is proved in the thesis, 
it is the earliest commentary available on the work of Pragastapada. 
This commentary has not received the attention it deserves, though it 
has been classed among the four great commentaries on the Bhasya, 
the other three being, Nyayakandali of Sridhara, Kiranavali of Udayana 
and Lilavati of Srivatsa. So, in this thesis an attempt to bring out 
the merits of this commentary is made, picking out only the important 
chapters where the contribution of Vyomasiva can be clearly assessed. 
An analytical study of these chapters is made in this thesis and 
a clear presentation of the views of Vyomasiva on the various concepts 
of Vaisesikas has been attempted here. Of all the commentaries, 
Vyomavati of Vyomasiva has been selected for my study because 
it is not just a blind commentary closely following the original text, 
but it presents the original thought of Vyomasiva and so it stands 
singled out in this respect. A study of Vyomavati reveals that, Vyoma- 
Siva not being satisfied with merely being a commentator, boldly 
presents his own views, at times disagreeing with the views of PraSasta- 
pada. This speciality gives this commentary a special status. 

In this thesis, I have selected for my study only a few important 
chapters which have been treated elaborately by Vyomasiva. In the 
arrangement of topics also, I have mostly followed Vyomasiva, except 
for the chapter on Mukti. This chapter appears in Vyomavati in the 
beginning itself, but in this thesis it has been treated atthe end. In the 
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selection of topics, attention has been paid not to the importance of 
the topics in the Vaisesika Philosophy but to the importance given by- 
Vyomasgiva to those topics. That is, certain topics have been given 
elaborate attention by Vyoméiva and in those topics he has given 
expression to his independent views also. So those topics where the 
originality of Vyomaasgiva is revealed have been selected for discussion 
in this thesis. For this purpose, only a chapter-wise study has been 
done. The discussion of these chapters has not been an isolated study 
of the views of Vyomasiva but his views are compared with the views 
of others also. 


In my present task of bringing the merits of Vyomavati to light, 
I have greatly depended on the original text of Vyomavati and the 
other original texts on Vaisesika Philosophy. The cryptic style of 
Vyomavati and its antiquity made the task difficult, but the persistent 
guidance given to me by my respected Professor of Sanskrit, Sri S. 
Ramacandra Rao, M.A., gave me the necessary inspiration to reach 


my goal and I owe my deep gratitude to him. I express my gratitude — 


to my father, Asthana Vidwan Sri Sampathkumaracarya who gave me 
valuable help in interpreting the original text. Similarly I am 
grateful to my revered teachers, Sri Navinam Venkatesa Sastrigal 
and Sri Pathankar Candrasekhara Bhatta who gave me the necessary 
instruction during the period of my study. I express my gratitude to 
the University Grants Commission for granting me a Junior Research 
Fellowship and Iam deeply indebted to the University of Mysore for 
giving me an opportunity to do research in the Department of Sanskrit 
and also for awarding me the Ph.D. degree on this thesis. I express 
my gratitude to my teacher Sri B. K. Shivaramaiah, Reader in Sanskrit, 
Manasagangotri, Mysore for his continuous help in seeing the work 
through the Press. I do not find adequate words to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Prabhushankara, Director, Prasaranga, for the interest 
he took in bringing this thesis to light. My sincere thanks are due 
to Sri H. Narasanna, Director, University Printing Press and his 
staff for the excellent work they have done in printing this thesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vaisesika philosophy is one of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy. It is a system which is mostly ontological and it differs 
essentially from its companion system, the Nyaya-Dargana, which is 
mostly epistemological. The Vaisesika philosophy was propounded by 
Kanada and it was developed by Prasgastapada who wrotea great Bhasya 
on the Sutras of Kanada. Eminent commentators have made their 
contribution to the growth of Vaisesika philosophy by writing commen- 
taries on this Bhasya. Vyomasiva was one of those renowned commenr- . 
tators and Vyomavati is his reputed commentary on the Bhasya. The 
purpose of this thesis is to bring to light the merit of this commentary 
as it is a fact that this commentary has not been given the attention it 
deserved. Before going straight into the text for a study of its merit, it 
iS necessary to know what one understands by phicsn in [ndia.and 
what is Vaisesika philosophy. 


Philosophy is termed as DarSana in Sanskrit, which means 
literally, the means of getting the vision of truth. Darégana is usually 
rendered into English as philosophy.! But a thorough understanding of 
the meaning of Darsana makes it clear that it means more than what 
is meant by the term philosophy. Asis pointed out above, Darsana 


1 This rendering is misleading. See, The Hindu Realism by Chatterjee, p. 2. 
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means, a means or instrument which gives a vision of truth-1 The 
systems of philosophy are all means which lead to truth and hence they 
are called Darganas.” - It is found that this word DarSana is often used 
to mean a ‘ vision of truth’ but, when it meansa system of thought, it 
cannot be itself a vision of truth, and it can only be a means giving a 
vision of truth. Grammatically also the word DarSana ends with a 
suffix ‘ana’ which means instrumentality and hence this word means 
an instrument or a means of getting a vision of truth. So DarSana is 
not exactly a spiritual perception? when applied to the systems of 
philosophy but it is a means of spiritual perception. 

The word Dargana is not synonymous with the term philosophy. 
Philosophy, as it is seen, is speculation or ratiocination. An obvious 
lacking of experimental foundation makes philosophy theoretical and so 
it is seen that results are achieved in philosophy through speculation. 
This speculation forms only a part of DarSana, and it does not make up 
the whole content of it. It has been aptly observed that by philosophy 
in India one understands something more than mere speculation. In 
India, philosophy has both theoretical and practical aspects. But in 
the West, philosophy is a form of ratiocination.> This conception of 
philosophy makes it only a form of Tarka. Tarka has an important 
place in Dargana. Of the six systems of Dargana, the Nyaya system 


* See, Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy by Hiriyanna; Essay on “‘ The Aim of 
Indian Philosophy.”’ pp. 19-24. 

* Considerable light is thrown on the object of Indian Philosophy in the article 
** Religion and Spiritual Values in Indian Thought” by P. T. Raju.—A.B.O.R.1., 1959 
(Vol. XL. Parts I-IV), pp. 302-375. 

3 It is said that ‘‘a Dargana is a spiritual perception, a whole view revealed to the 
soul-sense.” Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. by Radhakrishnan, p. 41. See also, Intro- 
duction to Indian Philosophy by Chatterjee and Datta, p. 2. 

* See, Conception of Matter by Umesh Mishra, pp. 1-3. 

* Hobbes, the forerunner of materialism and modern positivism, defines philosophy 
as the reasoned knowledge of effects from causes and causes from effects. ‘* To 
philosophise means to think correctly. Now, to think is to compound and resolve 
conceptions, i.e., to add or subtract, to compute,. or to reckon’’. Alfred Weber; 
History of Philosophy, p. 301. 

** The very opposite conception is found in the expression ‘*Philosophy is the 
Science of faith, the understanding of the dogma”. History of Philosophy by 
Weber and Perry, p. 159. 

See also, Reign of Realism by R. Nagaraja Sarma, p. 306. 
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gives greater importance to Tarka as it mostly deals with logical and 
epistemological concepts. But as far as the other systems are concerned 
it can be said that they are more than mere speculation. For instance, 
the Yoga system is an experimental system of Dragana which can be 
characterised as applied philosophy. Asa system describing various 
physical postures to be practised and various methods of contemplation 
and meditation amidst other concepts, it transcends the limitations of 
philosophy as a mere system of thought or speculation. Similarly, the 
Vaisesika system of Darsana which is an ontological system dealing with 
atoms and such other subjects coming within the purview of science is 
more than a mere system of philosophy. Itis seen that the Darsanas 
are the branches of knowledge which give an insight into the nature of 
this physical world and also the metaphysical world. These systems 
have tried to unravel the mysteries of the universe and give an insight 
into the spirit behind it. As the Darsanas clearly deal with the external 
objects also and try to understand them, apart from dealing with 
Atman, they include the feature of both science and philosophy-! In 
modern times, philosophy stands alienated from science and it has come 
to stay as a system of thought or reasoned knowledge while science has 
come to be known as an experimental system. But, Darsana included 
both these features and no demarcation was done. The Vaisesika 
system deals with atoms, the five elements and so on and still it isa 
Dargana. The Yoga system is an experimental system and it is also a 
system of Darsana. Thus it is seen that Dargana is both science and 
philosophy? having the characteristics of both. 


This synthetic feature of Indian Philosophy is very evident in the 
Vaisesika DarSana.? This system stands singled out amidst the various 


1«* A philosophy not based onthe positive data of science is hollow. It has 
merely the import of a poem, and we cannot concede to it any scientific value *’.— 
History of Philosophy by Weber and Perry, Chapter on Herbart, p. 440. 

2 « The sciences without philosophy are an aggregate without unity, a body with- 
out a soul. Science is the indispensable foundation and the matter as it were of 
philosophy. It is, to use an Aristotelian phrase, potential philosophy. Philosophy 
in turn is science in its full fruition.”—History of Philosophy by Alfred Weber, pp. 2-3. 

$ Hindu Philosophy by Theos Bernard, p. 46. 
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systems of philosophy as, unlike the other systems, it deals with sub- 
jects like atoms and other subjects in physics. An elaborate treatment 
of the five elements constituting the physical world makes this system 
an ontological one. Ether, sound, space and atoms are all topics of 
special interest in this system. Apart from physics, one finds glimpses 
of botany and physiology also. A systematically developed atomic 
theory is found in this system. All these emphasize the ontological 
character of this system. Atman and God are also topics of special 
interest here. This system has its own metaphysics. Apart from this, 
it has its own epistemology. A superstructure of its own theory of 
knowledge is developed with an elaborate treatment of the means of 
knowledge. Further, subjects of psychological interest are discussed and 
developed systematically. One of the important subjects which is still 
engaging the attention of psychologists is the psychology of dreams 
and we find in this system a comprehensive analysis of dreams in their 
various forms. The origin of dreams is studied and the biological and 
psychological causes are analysed in detail. Many bewildering problems 
posed by dreams are analysed by the Vaisesikas. Thus it is seen that in 
the Vaisesika system physics, metaphysics and psychology ina limited 
scope have been synthesised and this synthetic feature gives this system 
a special status. 


As it is observed above, in the Vaisesika system we find physics 
and metaphysics developing side by side strengthening each other. 
There is no strict line of demarcation between the two and both are 
parts of the same Darsana. The aim of the Vaisesikas is to give a vision 
of truth and so they have to probe into the mysteries of nature and find 
its spiritual foundation. The secrets of nature are to be explored first and 
then Atman is to be shown as different from this nature. The study of 
nature gives this system the status of science while the study of Atman 
gives it the status of metaphysics. By effecting a synthesis between 
science and philosophy developing side by side, this system is free from 
the usual criticism that the humanist cannot claim any success in his 
enterprise comparable to that which the scientist boasts of in his and 
that the humanist has not made any progress and that he never has and 
he probably will never have a method that produces results as the 
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method of science does. This criticism does not apply to the Vaigesika 
System as it includes both science and philosophy. 


The Vaisesika literature and Vyomayati : 


The Vaigesika literature is vast. This system was propounded by 
Kanada whose Sitras formed the background for the development of 
this system. Prasastapada wrote a Bhasya*® on the Sutras of Kanada 
and this Bhasya is next only to the Sutras in importance. This Bhasya 
stands as the fountain-source of inspiration for all the other commenta- 
tors. Vyomavati of Vyomasiva, Nyaya-kandali of Sridhara, Kiranavali 
of Udayana and Lilavati of Srivatsa are the four great commentaries 
written earlier on the Bhasya of Pragastapada. Further, Sukti of 
Jagadisa, Setu of Padmanabha Misra and Kanada-rahasya of Sankara 
Misra are the available commentaries written on the Bhasya of Praéasta- 
pada. Of the four commentaries mentioned above, only Nyaya-kandali 
and Vyomavati are complete. Of the commentaries written at the later 
stage of the development of the Vaigesika philosophy, Setu and Sukti 
are incomplete. Of these two, Sukti is a brief commentary while Setu 
is an elaborate one. Setu is written in a beautiful poetic style and 
makes interesting reading. 


Vyomavati is a complete and comprehensive commentary on the 
Bhasya of Pragastapada. The merits of this commentary have not come 
to light and its contribution to the growth of Vaisesika philosophy and 
to the establishment of realism has been a forgotten chapter. An ex- 
position of the Vaisesika concepts as done by Vyomasiva and a presenta- 
tion of the Vaisesika tenets as viewed by him are attempted in this 


1 See, The American Review; April 1963, article by Joseph Wood Krutch, p. 63. 
2 Scholars opine that it is more an independent work rather than a commentary. 

See, Hindu Philosophy by Theos Bernard, p. 65. 

*“Pragastapada’s Padarthadharmasangraha is not so much a commentary on the 
Sitras as an important independent work on the subject.”, Indian Philosophy. 
Vol. II. by Radhakrishnan, p. 180. 

This view has been criticised elaborately by Vindhyeswari Prasad in the Sanskrit 
preface to Nyaya-kandali, pp. 15-19. Padmanabha, commenting upon the introduction 
. of some Sitras by Pragastadeva, says that Pragastapada introduces the Sitra because 
it would not be a Bhasya if written without reference to the jitras. —Setu. P.P.B, p. 179. 
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thesis. In Vyomavati, Vyomagiva deals with all the topics dealt with 
by Pragastapada and closely follows him in the arrangement of topics, 
thus justifying its position as a commentary. A general study of this 
work gives an impression that this is something like a series of lectures 
delivered by its author and taken down by his disciples. Its style 
becomes often cryptic and this speaks of its antiquity. This antiquity 
adds to the difficulty, and interpretation becomes often difficult. This 
might be one of the reasons for its receding to background while — 
Kiranavali and Nyaya-kandali which are known for their simplicity held 
the ground. Anyway, the cryptic style adopted by Vyomasiva is in keeping 
with the standard of a Vaigesika text of such a merit. It is true that, 
at many places in Vyomavati, sentences are loosely connected. At 
some places, Vyomasiva has adopted a laconic brevity while at some 
other places he goes on elaborating to make his thoughts very clear. 
Anyway, it has to be accepted that the antiquity of the text adds to the 
trouble as the text has suffered the vicissitudes of time. The whole work 
with its difficult style at some places and lucid representation at some 
Other places appears like a furious stream splashing violently against 
colossal rocks sometimes and flowing calmly at others. 

A characteristic feature of Vyomavati which distinguishes it 
from the other commentaries is the ingenious method of treatment of 
topics. The author has closely followed the method adopted by 
Prasastapada, but he brings in various subjects under each head, thus 
connecting the unrelated topics. It is seen that the diametrically opposed 
topics are admirably synthesised and connected in a single chapter. 
For instance, in the chapter on Atman, we find an élaborate refutation 
of the Buddhist theory of instantaneousness. In the same chapter, an 
elaborate discussion of the status of Abhava is done. In the chapter 
on sound,” a discussion on recognition as a means of knowledge is 
done. In the chapter on Viparyaya (illusions),* the theory of moment- 
ariness, the theory of idealism that the subject-object dichotomy is an 
ideal construction and the Pradhana theory of Sankhyas, are all discussed 
and refuted elaborately. It is thus seen that Vyomasgiva has connected 
the unconnected topics and has introduced them cleverly. It should not 


~1 Vyom., p. 399. 
2 Ibid., pp. 646-50, 
* Ibid., pp. 543-46. 
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be however mistaken that this feature of clubbing various topics is 
found only in Vyomavati. This feature is found in Nyaya-kandali also 
to a certain extent, but the only difference is that in Vyomavati this 
feature is strikingly conspicuous whereas in Nyaya-kandali it does not 
appear so. 

Vyomasiva’s method of treatment of topics is of a very high 
standard but often it is bewildering as it leaves the pros and cons of a 
particular problem unexplored and undescribed. So, a study of other 
commentaries initially makes the study of Vyomavati easier and this is 
absolutely necessary for a clear understanding of the text. In the 
chapter where Vyomasiva criticises the Buddhists and Sankhyas, he gives 
a summary of their theories in Sutra-like sentences in such a way that 
it is difficult to understand it clearly without the help of the works 
belonging to those schools. The text also has suffered the vicissitudes 
of time and this has effected certain textual defects. Notwithstanding 
these defects, eloquent tributes! have been paid to Vyomaégiva by 
RajaSekhara in his Nyayakandalipaficika where he has held Vyomavati 
in high esteem. 

A study of Vyomavati shows that its spirit is predominantly anti- 
Buddhistic. A vein of intellectual pugilism runs throughout the com- 
mentary and it is very clear in the commentary that Vyomasiva makes 
it a point to create an opportunity to criticise the Buddhists wherever it 
is possible. Apart from the Buddhists, Vyomasiva criticises the 
Sankhyas also. An occasional criticism of the Mimarsakas? also is 
found. But it is seen that the main targets are the Buddhists. So, it is not 
difficult to say even at this distance of time what prompted him to write 
a commentary upon the Bhasya. It was the time when Buddhism was 
spreading through the length and breadth of India and was proving 
itself to be a formidable obstruction on the path of the Vedic religion. 
To counteract this and to revitalize and rejuvenate the Vedic religion and 
its systems, the other systematizers were launching a counter-attack 
through their texts. This revolutionary zeal reveals itself in Vyomavati 
also. 


1 The greatness of Vyomasgiva is recognised even by modern scholars. See, Intro- 
duction to P.P.B. with Vyom., p. 6. ‘‘Vilaksanapratibhasalitvamatmano vyaktikrtam”’. 
2See chapter on Sabda in Vyom., p. 646, and Chapter on Pfthivi, p. 101. 


Topics treated in Vyomavati : 


Vyomasiva has dealt with all the topics that have been dealt with 
by Pragastapada, in the same order. The only difference is, Vyomasiva 
has dealt with Mukti in the beginning itself, perhaps to make it clear 
that Mukti is the aim of the Vaigesikas and has to be treated first. Of 
the six Padarthas (positive categories) mentioned by Prasastapada, 
Samanya, Samavaya and Viéesa are treated briefly. Though Visesa is 
a very important category for the Vaisesikas, it has been treated very 
briefly by Vyomasiva. Of the nine Dravyas, the Paficabhtitas and 
Atman have been accorded good attention. Of the Paficabhitas, 
Prthivi is treated elaborately. Manas is treated briefly. Twenty four 
gunas have been enumerated by the Vaisesikas, and of these Sabda, 
Sankhya, Parimana, Sathyoga, Vibhaga, Paratva, Aparatva and 
Buddhi have been treated elaborately. Apart from the above, a separate 
chapter has been devoted for discussing the process of chemical transfor- 
mation that occurs in atoms. The category of Karma has been given due 
attention. Of the topics mentioned above, two of the Dravyas namely, 
Prthivi and Atman are taken for discussion in this thesis. Similarly of 
the twenty four gunas Sabda, Sankhya, Sathyoga, Paratva and Buddhi 
are discussed in detail here. Of the other categories, Samanya and Visesa 
are discussed. The above selection of topics has been made having in 
view the magnitude of contribution of Vyomasiva to the growth of those 
concepts. Further, having in view the anti-Buddhistic spirit of Vyoma- 
Siva, some of the chapters are selected where there is an elaborate 
criticism of the important tenets of Buddhism. These chapters selected 
from the above points of view give a fair picture of the merits of this 
commentary and bring out the originality of Vyomasiva. 


Date of Vyomasiva : 


Though it is difficult to determine the exact date of Vyomasiva, 
it can be approximately fixed from the available evidence. His date is 
not so enshrouded in mystery as his life is, and the evidence available in 
Vyomavati and the works of others where there is a reference to 
Vyomavati or Vyomasiva greately helps us to determine the lower and 
upper limits by which we can arrive at a particular period in which 
Vyomasiva could have lived. 
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The evidence available in Vyomavatiis a reference made by 
Vyomasiva to Sriharsa. This reference is made in the chapter on Atman 
where Vyomasiva mentions a temple built by Sriharsa as ‘Sraiharsarh 
devakulam’. Explaining this further, Vyomaégiva observes, ‘Sriharsasya 
vidyamanatvam,’! which means that Sriharsa is actually existing. This 
sentence shows that one Sriharsa must have been actually existing at the 
time of Vyomasiva as acontemporary monarch. Assuming that one 
monarch Sriharsa existed at the time of Vyomaéiva the big question 
which remains to be answered here is, who was this Sriharsa ? | 


This Sribarsa must be either the great Harsavardhana or Sriharsa 
of Malava of the tenth century. But, the evidence which will be dis- 
cussed further will show that Vyomavati cannot be assigned a period as 
late as the tenth century and hence Sriharsa referred to in Vyomavati 
cannot be the one of the tenth century but must be Harsavardhana the 
great who existed three centuries earlier.2 Much discussion has been 
done by scholars about the identity of this Sriharsa and it is urged? that 
this Sriharsa cannot be identical with Harsavardhana who reigned about 
four centuries before Sridhara, the author of Nyaya-kandali, on the ground 
that the scathing remarks‘ made by Sridhara in his Nyaya-kandali point 
normally to an elder contemporary. That is, Sridhara has passed, in 
his Nyaya-kandali, some scathing remarks on Vyomasgiva and the spirit 
of these remarks suggests that they are made against a contemporary. 
So Vyomagiva could be an elder contemporary of Sridhara in which case 
he could not have existed at the time of King Harsavardhana who was 
four centuries before Sridhara. But this argument is defective because 
the remarks of Sridhara just prove the priority of Vyomasgiva to Sridhara 
and not his contemporaneity. 


1 «‘Sraiharsam devakulamiti jfiane Srihargasyeva ubhayatrapi badhakasadbhavat.” 
Vyom., p. 392. 

2 Vyomasiva (Vyom. p. 15) refers to Kadambari of Bana, a contemporary of King 
Harsavardhana. This shows that he cannot be placed earlier than Bana or Harsa- 
vardhana. This also supports the above conclusion. 

8 History of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila by D.C Bhattacharya, p. 13 

Be 4 cee tadagrutavyakhyatrnam prakrstadhiyameva nirvahati nasmakam.” 
N.K, p. 147. 
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There are strong pieces of evidence to show that this Sriharsa 
referred to by Vyomasiva as a contemporary monarch cannot be 
identified as Sriharsa of Malava of the tenth century. One such evidence 
is the reference to Vyomagiva in a work called Sankaradigvijaya of 
Madhava; which is valuable as a source of reliable information. In this 
work, there is a mention of a debate which took place between Sankara- 
carya, the founder of Advaita and Nilakantha, a great Saiva philosopher. 
It is mentioned that during the course of the above intellectual duel 
Nilakantha referred to the views of Vyomasiva while proving an impor- 
tant theory that the identity of Bimba and Pratibimba, that is the reflected 
and reflection, cannot be established.! Nilakantha is quoted to have 
argued that the above identity of Bimba and Pratibimba cannot be 
established as the illusoriness of reflection is shown by Vyomasiva and 
others. This contention of Nilakantha is actually found to be true 
because in the chapter on illusion in Vyomavati, Vyomasiva has observed 
that the blue colour of the sky is only a reflection of the blue colour of 
the eyelids and so is illusory.2, This shows that Nilakantha has referred 
to VyomSivacarya, the author of Vyomavati. This evidence helps us to 
determine the chronological relationship of Vyomagiva to Sankaracarya. 
It can be at least said that at the time of Nilakantha or at least at the 
time of Madhava, the author of Sankaradigvijaya, Vyomasiva must have 
been known as a renowned philosopher of the Saiva sect and must have 
lived before Sankaracarya or at least at the time of Sankaracarya. In 
view of the above evidence, it can be at least said that Vyomasiva was 
an elder contemporary of Sankaracarya. 


The above suggestion gets strengthened by internal evidence. That 
is, a study of Vyomavati shows that Vyomaégiva has criticised the 
theories of all the systems of thought except the Advaita system and there 
is no reference also to the Advaita system of Sankaracarya. It is seen 


'‘Sankaradigvijaya of Madhava, with the commentary ‘Sankaracaryavijayadindima’ 
of Dhanapati, 15th Sarga: 44th verse, pp.397-98. “Ravitatpratibimbayorivabhidgha- 
tatamityapi tattvato na vacyam, mukure pratibimbitasya mithyatvagater Vyomasivadi- 
desikoktya,”’. (‘The identity of reflection and the refiected cannot be put forth as the 
illusoriness of the reflection in the mirror as shown by spiritual leaders like Vyomagiva 
and others.’’) 

*Vyom., p. 541. 
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that while dealing with Moksa! some monistic conception is referred to 
and criticised by Vyomasgiva but it is not referred to as the theory of 
Sankara. This reference to the monistic theory also is just a passing 
reference and the criticism also is very brief. If it were the Advaita 
theory of Sankaracarya, then Vyomasiva would have criticised the same 
elaborately and there would be no justification for such a passing refer- 
ence to the same. Moreover, inall the other chapters where there is 
ample scope to criticise the Advaita theory, there is not even a passing 
reference to that system and this shows that at the time of Vyomasiva 
the Advaita system of Sankara was just in the formative period or it 
was not yeta force to reckon with. Otherwise, Vyomasiva’s silence 
regarding the vital tenets of Advaita that are directly in conflict with the 
Vaisesika tenets cannot be explained. The tremendous impact of the 
Advaita system found on all the systems has beenso much that no rival 
is seen to resist the temptation to criticise the Advaita theories, and 
it would bea problem to say howa robust Vaisesika like Vyomasiva 
could manage without referring to the Advaitic conceptions of Safikara 
at all if Vyomasiva belonged to the post-Sankara period. All these go to 
show that Vyomasgiva could not be later than Sankaracarya. The evid- 
ence of Sankaradigvijaya cannot be ignored in view of the above facts 
and the further evidence we are going to adduce supports this view. 
The above evidence takes Vyomasiva back to the seventh century 
and he cannot be placed later than that. In view of this, it can be said 
that Sriharsa referred to in Vyomavati cannot be Sriharsa of Malava 
of the tenth centuryas Vyomasiva cannot be placed either in the tenth 
century or later than that. There have been attempts to place him 
later than tenth century and these attempts are based on the arguments 
that Vyomasgiva is no other person than Sivaditya, the author of Sapta- 
padarthi who belongs to the eleventh century. This is a very important 
point in the determination of the date of Vyomasiva. But before 
embarking on a discussion of this proposed identity of Vyomasgiva with 
Sivaditya, a discussion of the other pieces of evidence which show that 
Vyomasiva cannot be placed later than tenth century is necessary. 
The strongest evidence against the assignment of a period later 


1 Vyom., p. 20 (ca). 
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than tenth century! to Vyomasiva is his priority to Udayana and Sridhara, 
the authors of Kiranavali and Nyaya-kandali respectively. As far as 
the chronological relationship between Vyomasiva and Udayana is 
concerned, it is commonly accepted that VyomaSiva was the predecessor 
of Udayana-2? Udayana in his Kiranavali refers often to some Acarya 
without naming him. This Acarya is taken to be Vyomasiva by Vardha- 
mana, a commentator of Udayana, in his Kiranavalipaficika. This 
interpretation of Vardhamana makes it clear that Vyomasiva was a 


well-known predecessor of Udayana and he was known to be the prede- 


cessor of Udayana during the twelfth century. A study of Kiranavali 
also shows that Udayana has often referred to the views of Vyomasiva 
and has criticised those views. All the above go to show that VyomasSiva 
was a predecessor of Udayana. 


Similarly Vyomasiva was a predecessor of Sridhara also. A 
study of Nyaya-kandali of Sridhara proves this priority of Vyomasiva. 
In Nyaya-kandali while dealing with conjunction which is a quality, 
Sridhara has made a scathing criticism of a theorist criticising his views 


on conjunction. Sridhara remarks that the solution offered by that - 


theorist is the solution of an unschooled intellect. These views criticised 
by Sridhara are the views of Vyomasgiva. A study of Nyaya-kandal! 
shows that the views of Vyomasiva on many points have been referred 
to and criticised by Sridhara.? A study of both Vyomavati and Nyaya- 
kandali makes it very clear that the contentions criticised by Sridhara 
are of Vyomagiva only. This shows the priority of Vyomasgiva to 
Sridhara. It is seen that Rajasekhara, the author of Nyaya-kandali 
paficika, has mentioned the names of Vyomasiva, Sridhara, Udayana 
and Srivatsa as the four great commentators of high reputation? 
on Prasastapada-bhasya. It may be said that this enumeration of the 


‘ Some have assigned 11th century to Vyomasiva. ““Vyomagivacarya (1000 A.D.) 
wrote a commentary onit....”. J. Sinha in, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol.I, 
D278. 

> History of Navya—Nyaya in Mithila by D. C. Bhattacharya, pp. 11-13. 

°N.K P. 20-147. In the chapter on Samyoga, Sridhara criticises Vyomasgiva’s 
interpretation of a Sutra of Kanada. See, Vyom., p. 490. 

*“Catasropi gambhirarthah’’. Quoted by Vindhyeswari Prasad, in the 
Vijhapanam, Sanskrit introduction toN. K. pp. 19-20. 
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above authors has been done in the chronological order.1. The fact that 
nowhere has Vyomasiva referred to any of the views of either 


Sridhara or Udayana while both of them have made reference to his 
views strongly speaks for his priority. 


It has been mentioned earlier that an attempt has been made by 
some scholars to place Vyomasiva in the eleventh century by making 
him identical with Sivaditya, the author of Saptapadarthi. There are 
very strong circumstances for this identity. One of the arguments for 
this identity is that there is a colophon in a manuscript of Saptapadarthi 
belonging to the Benares Sanskrit College which has the name of Vyo- 
masivacarya instead of Sivaditya as the author of Saptapadarthi.? 
The second argument for the proposed identity is that it is very probable 
that Sivaditya should be the author of a more important and volu- 
minous work than Saptapadarthi.2 Before examining the merits of the 
above arguments, it is necessary to go into the texts of Saptapadarthi 
and Vyomavati and make a comparative study to see if there is any 
ground for the proposed identity of their authors. If these texts were 
the works of the same author, there should be an agreement on at least 
important principles and theories and any contradiction would go 
against the identity. But a study of these two texts shows that there is 
nothing in common between these two and there is rather a conflict of 
Opinions in each and every subject dealt with, which clearly shows that 
the authors were different. A few instances picked up may be studied 
here. © : 

Sivaditya classifies Samanya into Para, Apara and Par@para. 
Usually the Vaisesikas mention the first two only. Vyomasiva has not 
mentioned Parapara and he has not even suggested its existence.® Fur- 
ther, Sivaditya® identifies the three substances namely Akasa, Kala and 
Dik as one and the same substance, their apparent difference being 


1 Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya, (Ghate’s edition), See Introduction. 
See also, N.K. Introduction: reference to chronology is not accepted by 
Vindhyeswari Prasad. ; 

2 Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya (Ghate’s edition), See, Introduction. 

2 Thid:, 

4S.P. (Ed. Gurumurthy), pp. 7-8. 

5 Vyom., p. 55. pp. 678-90. 

* S.2a Pp. 295 
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considered as due to the difference of conditions. This isa revolutionary 
idea put up boldly by Sivaditya. Vyomasiva clearly distinguishes between 
these three substances and never even suggests their identity. If Vyoma- 
Siva was the author of Saptapadarthi, he would have certainly introd- 
uced this idea of identity of the above three substances, at least in the 
form of a suggestion. Further, Sivaditya identifies tarka or reductio 
ad absurdum and dreams with Sarméaya and Viparyaya respectively.? 
Vyomasiva? clearly distinguishes between illusions and dreams pointing 
out their specific distinguishing features. Further, Sivaditya® includes 
Anadhyavasaya in Samgaya while Vyomasiva‘ distinguishes between these 
two and deals with each of them separately. Sivaditya admits only two 
means of knowledge while VyomaSsiva shows his inclination towards the 
recognition of the third, that is Sabda also. This is an instance where 
Vyomasiva has gone against the VaiSesika tradition. This suggestion 
in Vyomavati would have certainly found expression in such an original 
work as Saptapadarthi if it had been written by the author of Vyoma- 
vati. Further, a study.of these two works shows that in Sapta- 
padarthi the words of Prasgastapada are found but not those of Vyoma- 
siva.> The style of Saptapadarthi clearly shows the influence of the later 
Nyaya as its style is refined and modern. The definitions and classifica- 
tions found in Saptapadarthi reflect a new trend and the polished style 
of this text is a novelty which cannot be found in Vyomavati. The style 
of Vyomavati is obviously very old and takes it back to the early stages 
of Vaisesika thought while Saptapadarthi is placed not earlier than the 
tenth century by the very uP Oae of the identity of Vyomasiva and 
Sivaditya. 


Thus the above points make it very clear that the author of 
Saptapadarthi cannot be identical with the author of Vyomavati. The 


1 S.P:, Deeds 

2 Vyom., pp. 551-52. 

2550.5 Dooe 

4Vyom., p. 554. 

5 SPs Dac leee 

‘“‘Yogajadharmananugrhitasya manaso nirindriyapradegavasthanam nidra”’. 

P.P.B. 548. S.P. p. 78. ‘“‘Dvesatvajatiman prajvalanatmakah dvesah’’. P.P.B. 
p. 626. 
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irreconcilable views found in these texts eliminate the possibility of any 
identity of their authors. But the question which remains to be answered 
here is how it is that the name of Vyomasiva is mentioned in the colo- 
phon of a manuscript of Saptapadarthi. The only answer to this 
question is that it should be accepted that Sivaditya was called by the 
name of Vyomasivacarya also. But this common name does not prove 
the identity of Sivaditya and the author of Vyomavati in view of the 
evidence presented to the contrary above. Thus it can be accepted that 
Sivaditya was being called Vyomagiva also. Sivaditya might have 
received this name at a certain stage of his life. It is stated in the 
introduction of Pragastapada-bhasya by Dhundiraja Sastry! that Siva- 
dityasivacarya was the earlier name of Vyomasiva. In the footnotes 
added therein, Sivaditya is said to have taken Diksa under a preceptor 
by name Gurusiddha Caitanya and was named as Vyomasivacarya after 
the initiation, according to a Pattavali given in the work, Sivadvaita- 
darpana. This evidence shows that Sivaditya assumed the name 
Vyomasivacarya? at a later stage of his life. A suggestion may be put 
forth here that this name VyomaSivacarya was perhaps the name given 
to-those who used to be the heads of the Saivaites after taking Diksa. 
This is just like the practice persisting everywhere, of taking the name 
of a respected head or a propounder of a particular religion by the 
subsequent heads of the same religion. This practice could have existed 
at the time of Sivaditya who was perhaps given the name Vyomasiva- 
carya, which was perhaps the name of a great spiritual leader of the 
Saiva sect. Whatever be the background, it has to be accepted that 
Sivaditya was called Vyomasivacarya also. All the above points studied 
together make it clear that the author of Saptapadarthi also was called 
Vyomasiva, while the author of Vyomavati also was Vyomasiva. But 
as it has already been shown that there is no ground for their identity 
it can be suggested that there were two Vyomasivas, one belonging to 
the seventh century and the other belonging to the eleventh century. 


1P P.B. Introduction, p. 6. 

See also footnotes. , 

2 It is interesting to note that Vyomasiva is often mentioned by some as Vyoma- 
sikhacarya and not as Vyomasivacarya. But this might have been due to the confusion 
of the Sanskrit letters va (@) and kha (@) which are somewhat alike. 

See, Samskrta-sahitya-vimarsah by Dvijendranath Sastry, p. 191. 
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There are some more points to be studied in this connection to see if 
the above suggestion works. 

There is an inscription! called Narod inscription the context of 
which is greatly discussed by scholars. In that inscription, a saint 
named Vyomasivacarya is eloquently eulogised. The inscription says 
that Vyomasgiva was Siva himself in his knowledge of Saivism, that he was 
Gautama in Nyaya, Kanada in Vaisesika, Jaimini in Mimarhsa, Kapila 
in Sankhya, Brhaspati in Carvaka, Buddha in Buddhism and Jinadeva 
himself in his knowledge of Jainism. It. is significant to note that no 
mention of Sankaracarya is made there. ‘Further this inscription says 
that Vyomasiva was the disciple of Hrdayesa who was the disciple of 
one Sadasiva. SadaSiva was the disciple of one Kavacasiva who was in 
his turn the disciple of one Purandara Guru. It is further said that 
King Avantivarman took this Purandara Guru with him to his country, 
renounced every thing and became his ardent disciple. 

A thorough study of the contents of the above inscription is 
necessary for determining who this Vyomasivacarya was. It should 
also be determined who was the king Avantivarman mentioned in that 
inscription. It should be determined whether this Vyomasgivacarya was 
the author of Vyomavati. Those who agree that he was the same as 
the author of Vyomavati take the king Avantivarman mentioned here 
to be the Maukhari king. But a denial of this idenity has been 
attempted on the ground that the date of the inscription along with that 
of Vyomasiva and his patron Harsavardhana is about 645 A.D., more 
than three centuries before the date indicated by Paleography? and in 
the case of the above identity, the numerous authorities cited by 
Vyomasiva should be placed even before 500 A.D., which is impossible. 
But this view cannot be appreciated, for on the ground of other evidence 
mentioned already Vyomasiva is to be placed in the seventh century 
and not later than that, whether the identity is accepted or not. 

As it is pointed above, King Avantivarman mentioned in the 
Narod inscription can be taken to be the Maukhari king. In this case, 
Vyomasivacarya mentioned in the inscription is to be accepted to be 
identical with the author of Vyomavati. There is another opinion that 


* History of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila by D. C. Bhattacharya, pp. 13-14. s 
2 Epigraphia Indica, I. pp. 356-61. 
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this king is the Kashmir monarch who reigned inthe ninth century 
A-D.* In this case, Vyomasivacarya mentioned in the inscription cannot 
be the author of Vyomavati. If he is the author of Vyomavati, he will 
have to be placed later than ninth century in which case he can be 
identified with Sivaditya. But as this identity has already been disproved 
and as Vyomasivacarya is placed in the seventh century on the grounds 
of other strong pieces of evidence discussed earlier, the person men- 
tioned in the inscription cannot be identical with the author of Vyoma- 
vati if the king mentioned therein is taken to be the Kashmir monarch 
of the ninth century. So, most probably Vyomasivacarya referred to in 
the inscription was the author of Vyomavati who was a contemporary 
of Sriharsa, and King Avantivarman was probably the Maukhari king. 
But there is one difficulty in accepting this theory. That is, Vyomasiva 
is said to be the contemporary of Sriharsa whose sister was given in 
marriage to the son of Avantivarman. This shows that Sriharsa was 
the younger contemporary of Avantivarman. According to the Narod 
inscription Purandara Guru, the fourth predecessor-preceptor of 
Vyomasiva, was with Avantivarman. So it is difficult to show that 
Vyomasiva, the fifth in the order of the followers, who must have 
belonged at least to the third generation was a contemporary of Sri- 
harsa, the younger contemporary of Avantivarman. But this difficulty 
can be solved by assuming twenty years between each of the preceptors 
and placing them safely between a grand old Avantivarman and a young ~ 
Vyomasiva. So the contents of the inscription can be harmonised with 
the other evidence making Vyomasgiva the contemporary of Sriharsa. 
So there is no difficulty in accepting the king mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion to be the Maukhari king and in accepting Vyomasivacarya men- 
tioned therein to be identical with the author of Vyomavati. 

Till it is proved that the above king is not the Maukhari king, the 
above theory stands. If that king can be the Kashmir monarch, then 
the saint mentioned in the inscription can be identified as Sivaditya, the 
author of Saptapadarthi, who was also called by the name Vyoma- 
Sivacarya. But till this is proved it can be safely assumed that the 
author of Vyomavati is the person mentioned in the Narod inscription. 

1V,.D. Mahajan; Ancient India, p. 483 
See also pp. 453-55 on Maukharis. 


See also pp. 456-465 on Harsa. 
2 
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There is one more point to be discussed in this context. There 
is areference to one Vyomasgiva in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, and the 
question is who was this Vyomagiva. In that work, this Vyomasiva 
is said to have lived during the time of a king called Kalasa who 
reigned in the eleventh century (1063 A.D.)1. This Vyomagiva is said 
to have been an ascetic living in a Siva monastery in Khurkhuta, a zone 
in‘Kashmir. It is very clear that this Vyomasiva lived in the eleventh 
century. Earlier it is seen that Sivaditya, the author of Saptapadarthi, 
was also called Vyomasgiva and he lived in the eleventh century. This 
Vyomagiva mentioned by Kalhana could be Sivaditya. This is only 
a suggestion. It is also possible that this Vyomasiva was just a head 
of the Khurkhuta monastery of Kashmir. Anyway he cannot at all be 
identical with the author of Vyomavati in view of the evidence 
discussed earlier. Thus it has to be accepted that there were two 
Vyomasivas,one being the author of Vyomavati and the other the, author 
of Saptapadarthi who could be the person mentioned in Rajatarangini. 
The author of Vyomavati could be the person mentioned in the Narod 
inscription. 


Gathering the threads of the arguments, the whole discussion may 
be summed up as follows. Giving the best consideration to the chrono- 
logical situation described in the above discussion, it can be said that 
Vyomasiva belonged to the seventh century and was a contemporary of 
King Harsa, the Great. The evidence available in Vyomavati and 
Sankaradigvijaya strengthens this view. The conclusion that can be 
safely drawn is that Vyomasiva is not identical with the author of Sapta- 
padarthi. But Sivaditya, the author of Saptapadarthi, has assumed the 
name Vyomasivacarya at a later stage in his life and thus it is seen that 
there were two Vyomasivas. Vyomasiva, the author of Vyomavati, 
can be identical with the person mentioned in Narod inscription, if the 
king Avantivarman mentioned therein is taken to be the Maukhari king 


? Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. 
Ed. M. A. Stein. Vol. I, p. 117, (Saptamatarahgah, Verse 298) 
Bhattarakamathadhigah sadhurvyomagivo jati Khurkhutakhyadhikarane 
grhitaniyatavratah. 
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and there is no evidence to show that this king was not the Maukhari 
king. In this inscription, Vyomaséiva is praised as the master of all the 
systems of thought and it is significant to note that the Advaita system 
of Saikara is not mentioned. Probably, this shows that at that time 
the Sankara philosophy was either not yet propounded or was in the 
formative period. This shows that Vyomasivacarya mentioned there 
should be the person who was not later than Sankaracarya and this can 
only be the author of Vyomavati. The second Vyomasgiva was Sivaditya, 
the author of Saptapadarthi and he was probably the one mentioned by 
Kalhana in his Rajatarangini. Having all the above in view, it can be 
said that Vyomasiva being a contemporary of Sriharsa the Great, lived 
in the seventh century. 


Religion of Vyomasiva : 


The life of Vyomasgiva is enshrouded in mystery and nothing can 
be said definitely about either the place of Vyomasiva or his personal 
life. The only thing about which some conjectures can made is his 
religion. Even about this no definite clues are available either in 
Vyomavati or elsewhere, but certain suggestions can be made in this 
regard taking into consideration certain factors. One such factor which 
helps a suggestion regarding the religion is the name Vyomasgivacarya. 
This name suggests that he was probably a Saivaite. This name ends 
with Acarya which means a preceptor. This may suggest he was either 
a saint of a Saiva sect or at least a renowned philosopher of that sect. 
The Narod inscription throws some light in this connection. In that 
inscription it is stated that Vyomagiva was a saint and he was Siva 
himself in his knowledge of Saivism and so on. Here it is seen that 
he is stated to have been the master of all the systems of Darsana. 
But it is significant to note that he is mentioned to be a saint and there 
it is stated first that he was Siva himself in his knowledge of Saivism. A 
conjecture can be made here that though a reference to all the Darganas 
is made here, Saivism is referred to first because it was possibly the 
religion or philosophy followed by Vyomasiva. As a follower of Saiva 
philosophy, he must have belonged to Saiva religion. 

The name Vyomasivacarya appears to have been prevalent among 
Saivaites. In the Pattavali referred to in the introduction of Dhundiraja 
Sastry to Vyomavati, it is mentioned that Vyomasivacarya was the name 
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assumed by Sivaditya after taking Diksa from one Gurusiddha Caitanya- 
But as is pointed out in the introduction, this Vyomasivacarya was not 
the author of Vyomavati. Anyway this reference helps a conjecture 
that Vyomagivacarya was a name given to the Saints of Saiva religion. 
From this it can be suggested that Vyomasiva of Vyomavati was a 
Saivaite. 


In this context, certain textual implications which throw light on 
the religion of Vyomasgiva should be considered. In Vyomavati there isa 
remark made by Vyomasiva against the Buddhists in the chapter on 
Universality. Criticising the Buddhists who do not recognise Universa- 
lity (Samanya-or Jati)! Vyomasiva remarks that the arguments advanced 
by the Buddhists are all wrong and they are advanced by the Buddhists 
who have swerved from the right path, being blind with their extreme 
hostility towards Jati. Here Vyomasiva has used the word Jatipradvesa 
and this is very significant. Jatipradvesa used out of this context means 
Sectarian animosity, that is, a hatred for the caste system. Vyomasiva 
could have used the other word Samanya which is generally used by the 
Vaisesikas to denote Universality, but he has used the above word 
perhaps deliberately to imply the meaning that the Buddhists are against 
the caste system, the Varnasrama type of social organisation. The 
Buddhists, of course, do not accept this type of social institution. So 
when the above point suggests that Vyomasiva has deliberately used 
the above word, it also suggests that Vyomasiva must be a person who 
was respecting and probably belonging to the above type of social 
organisation. Nothing more can be said beyond this suggestion. 


This is all that can be said about the religion of Vyomasiva. 
Nothing is known about his personal life or about the place in which 
he lived. Any inference drawn in this regard would be based on only 
conjectures and so unless and until further evidence becomes available, 
nothing definite can be said regarding the above. 


+ Vyom. p. 682. 


Chapter II 


PRTHI VI 


The Vaisesikas have enumerated nine substances (Dravyas), of 
which Prthivi (earth-element) is the first. Prthivi has received an elabo- 
rate treatment at the hands of Vyomasiva. In this chapter, this element 
‘4s treated in its three forms namely, earth in the form of external 
objects}, earth in the form of the olfactory organ? and earth of the form 
of physical organism.? Of these three forms, all the gross external 
objects are made up of earth-element and all the earth-atoms are the 
first form of earth. The olfactory organ is the only sense-organ made 
up of earth-element and this is the second form. The physical organism 
is the body which is made up of the earth-element and this is the third 
form of earth. The discussion of the first form of earth brings in the 
Vaisesika atomic theory as earth-atom is a form of earth-element. 


Vyomasiva starts the study of this element withits definition. 
Earth is defined by Prasgastapada as that which has smell as its chara- 
cteristic feature. This meansthat smell subsists only in earth-element* 
and whatever has smell, is earth. Explaining this, Vyomasiva points out 
that smell is found in other things also such as air and water, but this 


1 Visaya 

2 Indriya (Ghranendriya) 
3 Sarira 

“P.P.B. p. 195. 
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is due to the association of the particles of earth-element! which carry 
the fragrance. So smellis not the original quality of water or air. 
Vyomasiva says that smell is found in Tejas (light or heat) also but this 
also is due to the association of earth-particles. This Tejas? referred 
to by Vyomasiva as having smell must be some gas having some odour. 
The odour is attributed to the earth, particles present. Smoke also has 
got a smell but this is due to the fine earth-particles it carries as parts of 
fuel. The existence of earth-particles in air and other elements is 
possible because nature being a structure of penta-bhautic or polymeric 
compounds, the properties of a particular element may be found in the 
products of other elements through a complex relation. This smell 
which is the special quality of earth only is found in the products of 
other elements also. | 

It is interesting in this connection to study the discussion on 
smell done by the Vaisesikas. The smell which is a special quality of 
earth is of two kinds namely, Surabhi (good smell) and Asurabhi (bad 
smell). Both are positive categories. Vyomagiva observes that Asurabhi 
smell is a separate, positive category and it cannot be simply treated as 
the absence of good smell since Asurabhi also allows its degrees like 
Surabhi. That is, there are various degrees of bad smell and if it were 
only an absence of good smell it would not have had its degrees.® 
Vyomasiva accepts only the above two categories of smell. A separate 
category called variegated odour, a mixture, is not acceptable to Vyoma- 
Siva. But Jagadisa, the author of Sukti*, says that even if the varie- 
gated smell exists, it can be included under Asurabhi which simply 
means that whichis not Surabhi. So, according to Jagadiéa, Asurabhi 
means not only bad smell but also whatever is not Surabhi. He has 
followed Sridhara in giving such an interpretation. Sridhara has 
observed that Surabhi is not mere negation because it has its degrees 
and is also apprehended as a positive substance®, _ 


1 Vyom. p. 220. Sakti. p. 196. 

2 Sridhara aptly refers to the fragrance in air as, sugandhih samiranah and attri- 
butes it to the earth-particles carried with it-N.K. p. 29. 

3 'Vyom. p. 223. 

* Sakti on P.P.B. p. 197. 

*N:K. ps3] 
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After dealing with smell as the special quality of earth, 
Vyomasiva proceeds to show that earth has got other qualities also. 
For example, colour is found in earth. One speciality about earth with 
reference to colour is that it is only in earth that all the colours are 
found. As the products of earth element are numerous, all these have 
different colours and this is how it is possible for the earth-element to 
have all the colours. To quote a few instances, a cloth which is the 
product of earth may be red, and a pot may be black andsoon. There 
are so many other products which have various other colours. 
Vyomasiva poses here an interesting question. It may be correct to say 
that all the colours exist in earth considering its various products, but 
how about the globe of earth?!. The globe of earth is a single unified 
mass and it should have only a single colour because all individual 
objects have a single colour only. It cannot be said that different 
colours exist in the different parts of the globe, as this contention 
would go against a Sutra? of Kanada which says that two or more 
special qualities which are cognised by the same sense-organ cannot 
exist in an object of limited magnitude. Only all-pervading object 
can have two or more special dualities which are cognised by a single 
sense-organ. For example, Akasa, an all-pervading element, has got 
many sounds in it which are all cognised by the auditory organ alone. 
So only two or more special qualities that are cognised by different 
sense-organs exist in a single object of limited magnitude. For instance, 
colour, taste, smell and so on which are cognised by different sense- 
organs exist in a fruit which isan object of limited magnitude. Thus 
the various colours that are cognised by the same sense-organ cannot 
exist in the globe of earth according to the above Sutra of Kanada. 
Having raised this objection Vyomasiva himself answers this. He says 
that all the colours exist in the globe as a single colour. All these 
colours form a single variegated colour and this conglomeration of 
colours can be called a single colour and this exists in the earth-globe. 


1“ Yq tu golakarupa .. :”’ Vyom. p. 220. 
The globular shape of the earth was known at the time of Vyomasiva. 
2 Avibhuni dravye etc.—Vyom. p. 220. Vyomasiva quotes this as a Sutra but 
peculiarly enough this is not at all found as such in the extant Sutra-text. See, 
Vaisseika-darsanam : Introduction, p. 34. 
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Vyomasgiva says that different colours are observed to exist in a single 
substratum and it is not that only a single colour should exist in a 
substratum. The. above Sitra of Kanada which is interpreted to mean 
that two or more special qualities cognised by the same sense-organ 
cannot exist in a single substratum is misinterpreted. Vyomasiva says 
that this Sitra actually means! that two or more special qualities of the 
same class cognised by the same sense-organ cannot exist in a single 
substratum. Thus two or more white colours or two or more red 
colours and so on cannot exist in the same substratum. But one red 
colour, one white, one black and so on can exist in the same substance 
as each belongs to a different class of colours. So it can be accepted 
that all the different colours exist in the globe of earth and this does 
not go against the Sutra of Kanada. 


Moreover, a variegated colour is admitted by the Vaisesikas? asa 
separate colour and so there is absolutely no difficulty at all for the 
Vaisesikas in accepting all the colours in the earth-globe. It is only 
the Buddhists who deny the existence of variegated colour, who argue 
that the variegated colour being a group of colours cannot be treated 
as a single colour. If it is single, it cannot be a group.? Moreover, 
all the colours are totally different from each other and these different 
colours cannot produce a single colour. So what is observed as varie- 
gated colour by the Vaisesikas is an observation of only the colour of 
the parts, according to the Buddhists. Vyomasiva criticises this argu- 
ment Saying that if only the colours of the parts are observed, then the 
whole (earth-globe for example) having no colour should not be 
perceived at allt as only the colour makes an object perceptible. Hence 
variegated colour should be accepted ifan object having various colours 
is to be perceived. 


* Avibhuni dravye samanendriyagrahyanamh visesagunanamasambhavat.— 
Vyom. p. 220. | 

* Even the philosophers of syncretist school have accepted the existence of citra 
colour and have enumerated the same in the list of colours. See Tarka-sangraha, 
Ed., Athalye. p. 14. 

* Citrath tadekamiti cedidam citratararzh tatah yadyekath tat kathath citram, 
citraith cedekata katham—Vyom. p. 221. 

* Anyatha hi niripatvat caksurgrahyatvam na syat - . ee Vyom, p. 221. 
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Vyomasiva further observes that the admission of variegated 
colour, of course, presents some logical difficulties but he tries to solve 
them. One of the difficulties is about the production of variegated 
colour. The question which is to be answered here is, whether this 
colour is produced by another variegated colour or by a different colour ? 
If it is produced by another variegated colour, then every constituent 
part of the product in which the variegated colour appears should have 
had this colour since it is only the colour of the parts that is transmitted 
to the product according to the law of qualitative transmission. But 
the. variegated colour is not found at all in the parts of the products. 
If it is contended that the variegated colour is produced by a different 
colour, then all the colours should be always producing the variegated 
colour since there is no other condition which can prevent this. Solving 
this difficulty, Vyomasiva says that causes with different colours can 
effect products with a different colour. The variegated colour need not 
exist in each part of the product. Each part may have its own colour 
and all of them together produce a variegated colour in the product. 
For instance, a number of threads, each possessing a different colour can 
unite to form acloth of variegated colour. The name variegated may be 
suggestive of its multiple aspects, but as a whole it is a single colour. 


Another difficulty in accepting the variegated colour shown in 
the Buddhist argument is that the different and mutually opposed 
colours cannot form a single colour. WVyomasiva meets this by saying 
that the variegated colour is actually observed and is an object of 
perception. Logic cannot maintain its validity if it goes against experi- 
ence. So, variegated colour being an object of perceptual experience 
cannot be denied. The third difficulty in accepting the variegated colour 
is shown in the following argument. It is accepted by the Vaisesikas 
that the colour of an object pervades that object existing in all its 
parts. Then, ifa major portion of that object is covered and only a 
small portion is left visible, the visible portion should reveal the varie- 
gated colour and give an idea of that colour. But this is not the case, 
as only one colour is observed and other colours are concealed in the 
above instance. This argument is effectively criticised by Vyomasiva 
who brings an argument that variegated colour exists even in that place 
but it is not revealed, because there is no indicating factor. The 
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indicating factor is the contact of the visual organ with all the colours. 
But,_ in the above instance, the visual organ is in contact with only one 
colour and hence the contact with all the colours is absent. So the 
variegated colour is not revealed there. 

Thus Vyomasgiva has met all the objections. The above discussion 
about the variegated colour was necessitated as a part of the discussion 
of earth-element which is said to possess all the colours. After this 
discussion, Vyomagiva proceeds to examine the next quality which 
subsists in earth-element, namely Sparga (touch). Earth is _ said 
to possess the quality of touch which is neither hot norcool. This 
quality is produced by heat in earth. Not only this quality but the 
others also, namely colour, taste and smell are due to heat.1 That 
is, the heat-corpuscles act on the earth-molecules and there is chemical 
transformation and,owing to this action,the special qualities appear. In 
the elements, their special qualities are not due to this operation of heat 
as there is no chemical transformation in them.? This fact that the 
special qualities like colour and others are due to heat in earth-element 
is clear in objects like pot and so on where the action of heat is conspi- 
cuous. But objects like pillar and rock do not show any Conspicuous 
chemical transformation. But even in those objects the special qualities 
are due to chemical transformation and this is a matter of inference in 
them. Sridhara,? the author of Nyaya-kandali, makes this point clear 


when he says that in hard and rough objects it is to be inferred that this 


touch is a product of heat. Anyway it is seen that all the special 
qualities in the earth-objects are due to heat, and they appear as a 
result of chemical transformation. 

After dealing with the qualities which are present in the earth- 
element, Vyomasiva discusses an important feature existing in earth. 


This is Sthairyat as mentioned by Prasastapada and this is found in 


the globe of earth which is a product of the earth-element. This 


1 The four special qualities namely Ripa, Rasa, Gandha. and Sparga are produced 
by heat in the earth-element only and not in the other elements. T.S.p. 16. 
* So wherever chemical transformation takes place, the presence of earth-atoms 
is absolutely necessary. P.S.A.H. p. 99. 
3N.K. p. 31. 
Pi* P,P. Bp 195. 
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Sthairya is interpreted by Vyomasgiva to mean firmness.! According 
to this interpretation, the globe of earth is firm and does not move. But 
Padmanabha? and Jagadiga® take it to mean temporal continuity, that is, 
non-momentariness. This interpretation is an outcome of their inten- 
tion of disproving the Buddhist theory of momentariness. Sridhara‘ 
interprets the above to mean a dense collection of molecules bringing 
about opacity. WVyomasgiva® says that Prasastapada intends denying the 
Jaina theory of continuous downward movement of earth and so he 
interprets the word Sthairya to mean firmness, that is, absence of motion. 
This view of Vyomagiva was supported by many Hindu astronomers 
who held that earth stands still in space being pulled equally on ail 
sides by different planets. It is seen that here this discussion of the 
firmness of earth takes a turn into a lively astronomical discussion. 
The Jainas have put forward a theory that the earth keeps moving 

constantly downwards. According to them, this continuous downward 
. movement is not dueto any external attraction because, if it were so, the 
earth would sometimes collide with the body which attracts it and 
there would be an end to the movement of the earth. So without being 
attracted by any force, the earth keeps on moving downwards. 
Vyomasiva strongly criticises this theory.. He argues that if the earth is 
assumed to suffer a continuous downward movement, a stone thrown 
up would never reach the earth at all since it would never keep 
pace with the earth moving down faster.6 Wyomasiva here observes 
that the distance between the stone and the earth would increase because 
of the slow movement of the former and the rapid motion of the latter 
owing to its heaviness. This observation shows that Vyomasiva was of 
the opinion that a heavier object comes down quicker. It is seen that 
all the Vaisesikas held the same opinion. Anyway by putting this 
argument, Vyomasiva refutes the Jaina theory. According to Vyomasiva, 
Bev soin, 0.226. 

2 Sthairyam bhiyah samayasatta.—Setu. p. 209. 

3 Sthairyam anekakganasthayitvam—Siukti. p. 198. This means an existence 
for many instants as against the existence for an instant. 

aN, inn D..d2. 

5 Vyom. p. 226. 

$«« |. . Ksiteratigayena patasdupari kgiptasya lothadeh bhimisambandho na 
syat.”—Vyom. p. 226. 
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earth is motionless, that is, firm. Earth-globe is firm because it is held 
by Vayu-power! which has no Gurutva, that is, weight. Vyomasiva’s 
logic is that a body having weight should be held by only an object of 
no weight. If this controlling object also were heavy, then it would 
require another object to hold it and this again would need another and 
so on infinitum. So, only Vayu which is weightless can be taken as the 
controlling factor. Vyomasiva says that the enormous power, that is 
pressure of air, holds the earth just as it does a straw.2 Hence earth 
stands firm without any motion. 

In the above disquisition it is seen that discussion of Sthairya, a 
property of earth, has given way to an astronomical speculation. With 
this discussion, the study of the important qualities existing in the 
earth-element is complete and next Vyomasiva takes up the study of the 
three forms in which the earth-element exists. The first form is the 
external objects (Visaya) made up of earth-element. These objects are 
of two categories, namely eternal and non-eternal. The eternal are the 
earth-atoms. Vyomasiva first takes up this category for discussion and 
here we find the Vaisesika atomic theory introduced.* Elaborate discus- 
sions are held by Vyomasiva about the existence of earth-atoms. A 
study of the arguments advanced by him for the existence of atoms as 
the ultimate infinitesimal eternal parts is interesting. The series of 
arguments advanced by Vyomasiva are presented in the following 
way: 

It is accepted that the universe is created and that it will also 
be destroyed. This means that there is a cosmic creation and dissolu- 
tion. After the cosmic dissolution, creation would not take place 


1 Vyom. p. 226. 
2... trnamiva dhadrayate—Vyom. p. 226. 

In Rgveda, there is a statement that the sun controls the earth and keeps it firm 
by means of his yantras or machines which are identified with atmospheric currents. 
Rg. 10. 149. 1. 

_ Savita yantraih prthivimaramnat. Askambhane Savita dyamadrmhat. These 
currents may fairly correspond to the ethereal currents. Ether was accepted by the 
Scientists of the ninteenth century as a medium to transmit radio and light-waves. 


See, ‘“The Einstein Theory of Relativity’—Text by Lillion R. Lieber P. S. footnotes. ~ 


3 For the position of the later Nyaya authors, 
see, T. B. of Kesava Misra, p. 64., and Tarkasangraha-dipika, pp. 179-181. 
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without an eternal material in the form of an intimate cause. So 
dissolution should mean the separation of ultimate components and 
creation is their re-union. These ultimate components are atoms.! 
Further, every effect presupposes an intimate cause. This cause being 
a product must have another intimate cause. This cause again being a 
product should have an intimate cause. This goes on until we arrive at 
the first product which also should have an intimate cause. This cause 
of the first product must be a group of atoms. Another argument for 
the existence of atoms is that the intimate cause is observed to be 
smaller than its product. The cause of this cause must be smaller than 
that and this goes on till we arrive at the first product. This product 
must be made of the smaller particles, and these are the atoms. These 
atoms must be the smallest and as the first intimate causes they have 
no cause. Atoms cannot be conceived to have their own material 
causes, for it would lead to infinite regress. In that case, all the objects 
would be equal in size and the difference in weight of the products 
cannot be accounted for. This is because when there is no ultimate 
causeless part, the parts of each object would be infinite. Thus a 
mountain also has infiinite number of parts and a mustard also has 
infinite parts. So both should be of equal size and weight. If atoms 
are accepted as ultimate parts, then it can be said that the difference in 
size is due to the difference in the number of atoms and so the mountain 
is bigger and heavier than mustard which has a less number of atoms. 
Thus atom should be accepted as the causeless cause and the partless 
part. 

Atom is partless as it is eternal and is itself the ultimate part. 
Atoms are at the root of creation and are at the end of the creation 
also. That is, atoms unite to form objects, and this is creation. After 
dissolution, objects disintegrate into their atoms remain. This process 
of creation and dissolution is a definite process and atoms do not unite 
or disunite at random. A study of the process of creation is revealing 
in this context. The Vaisesikas have got their own theory of atomic 


1 These atoms of the VaiSesikas are different from the atoms of the modern 
physical science each of which represents a miniature solar system. Atoms according 
to the modern science are structures of positive and negative electricity. See, 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry by James Walker, p. 398. 
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collocation in the process of creation. The latest texts on the Vaisesika 
system give a system of atomic collocation according to which two 
atoms unite to form a dyad and three dyads come together to form 


atriad. Further, four triads come together to form a tertiary product 


and five such products come together to form apentad. Six pentads 
form a hexad and seven hexads form a heptad and so on till the final 
object is created. This is the process of atomic collocation which 
occurs in the creation ofall objects. A pot is created in the same 
process and a mountain also is created in this process. In this process 
it should be noted that no two dyads come together or no three 
atoms come together to form a triad. This theory of collocation 
is found in all the Vaisesika texts of Syncretist school. It seems the 
theory of atomic collocation has suffered many changes as it came to be 
explained by several Vaigesika philosophers in various ways at various 
stages and the grouping of atoms to form isomeric compounds has 
been variously explained. The language of the texts also has given 
scope for different interpretations. Ui! has stated that Prasastapada- 
bhasya calls an effect of two atoms a dyad and product of three atoms 
a triad and so on; but no clue is found in the Vaisesika Sutras. But 
the opinion of Prasastapada as per the interpretation of Vyomasiva 
seems to be that three dyads from a triad and so on. In the chapter on 
magnitude,? PraSastapada states that the plural number appears in 
atomic dyads and it produces magnitude (Mahattva) and length in their 
products like the ternary compound andso on. Here Prasastapada 
has used plural number regarding dyads and as for a plural number 
there should be three or more; he means that the dyads in plural 
number, that is three dyads, form a triad. If he had meant that a dyad 
and another atom, totally three atoms form a triad, then he should 
have used the dual number having the dyad as one unit and the other 
atom as another unit. That is why both Vyomasgiva? and Sridhara‘ 
take it to mean three dyads that are formed by atoms. So even 
according to them, Pragastapada’s opinion is that three dyads form a 
Tryanuka (triad). 


'Vaisesika Philosophy, pp. 198-29. 
*P.P.B. p.471. 

8Vyom. p. 475. 
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As far as the creation of a triad is concerned, the opinion of 
Prasastapada is that three dyads combine to forma triad. But how 
about the formation of the tertiary product, the pentad and so on? 
Dr. Seal’ observes that in the view of Prasastapada the binary members 
are grouped by threes, fours, fives etc. That is, three dyads form a 
tertiary product, five dyads forma pentad and soon. This view is in 
harmony with the interpretation given by the early commentators of 
Prasastapada.? But another theory of collocation of atoms, that is, the 
theory that two atoms forms a dyad, three atoms form a triad and so on 
seems to have prevailed at a stage of development of Vaigsesika atomic 
theory. Utpala®in his commentary on Brahmasutra mentions that a 
triad has three atoms and not three binary molecules. This shows 
that the theory of the successive addition of one atom to each preceding 
ageregate seems to have been upheld by the early Vaisesikas. Sridhara 
is of the opinion that only three dyads continue to form a triad but he 
says that there is no hard-and-fast rule regarding further products. 
That is, according to him, three dyads should form a traid, no less no 
more, but the dyads may further be grouped in threes or fours freely. 
That is, four dyads may combine to form a quaternary compound or 
five may come together to form a pentad. Vyomafsiva is of the opinion 
that noly three dyads combine to forma triad, because unless three 
combine no perceptible magnitude is obtained. Vyomasiva further 
states that the triads may combine in any number, in twos or threes*. 
But he is against the theory that three atoms can form a triad and four 
dyads can form a quaternary compound. Vyomasiva says that dyads 
cannot combine at random to form any compound, for in that case a 
number of dyads could come together and directly create the final 
product. In that case, the intermediate products would not be there. 
If a pot is broken, it should disintegrate into its dyads only. But this 


1 The Positive Sciences of Ancient Hindus; p. 101. 

2 Dr. Seal opines that Prasastapadda might have originated this view. Ibid, p. 100. 
3 Ibid. p. 101. | 

4 Vyom., p. 235. 

5 Vyom. p. 452. 
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is not found. Vyomagiva does not accept the theory that three atoms 
form a triad, four atoms form a quaternary compound and soon. He 
argues that if such a theory is accepted! a number of atoms can combine 
together and form the final product directly.? In this case also when 
the final product, say a pot, is destroyed it should disintegrate into its 
atoms without showing any intermediate products. 

The above discussion shows that there were different theories of 
atomic collocation among the Vaisesikas themselves-? But whatever be 
the difference in the theory of collocation, there was no difference of 
opinion among the Vaisesikas about the fact that atoms combine 
together to form objects. This is the basic conception on which the 
atomic theory is developed by the Vaisesikas. This atomic theory 
of the Vaisesikas has been vehemently criticised by the Buddhists and 
the presentation of this theory and the criticism of the same made by 
Vyomasgiva may be taken up here. Vyomasiva presents the position of 
the Buddhists in the following way. 

The Buddhists do not recognise atoms. They argue that the atoms 
do not exist and if the existence of such partless eternal objects is 
accepted, then these objects, that is atoms, cannot combine with each 
other. Combination is contact, and atoms being eternal and partless, 
no combination is possible. That is, combination being a Samyoga 
exists only in a part of an object. For instance, if two pots are touching 
each other, it means that some portion of one pot is touching some 
portion of the other pot. Similarly, if an atom is having a contact with 
another atom, it should mean that a portion of this atom is touching a 
portion of the other. But atoms being partless, this contact of parts is 
not possible at all. The Buddhists come with the argument that atoms 
also should possess their constituent parts since they possess a limited 


1 It is said that Sankaracarya’s version of the process of combination is that two 
atoms make a binary compound. Similarly three atoms make a ternary compound 
and four atoms make a quaternary andso on. See, Vaisesika Philosophy by Ui. 
p. 131 Later Mahadeva Bhatta appears to have held this opinion. See Nyaya-koga by 
Shalkikar, p. 344. Dinakari-Ramarudriya, p. 69. 

2 Vyom. p. 451. Ref. T.B. pp. 62-3. 

* These various theories might have belonged to the different schools of Vaisesikas 
which were eighteen in number according to Kwhei-Ci. Sce, Vaigesika Philosophy 
by Ui. p. 8. 
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magnitude like pot and other such objects. The possession of the 
limited magnitude which is a spatial limit shows that the atoms have a 
physical structure with a definite arrangement of parts. Further it can 
be proved that atoms have got parts, by taking an instance of a single 
atom having contacts with six atoms simultaneously That is, suppose 
six atoms come into contact with a single atom on all its sides, this 
means that the single atom has contacts on six sides, that is on six 
parts. Even according to the VaiSesikas, contact is in a portion only 
and portion means part. So, the above instance shows that atoms 
have parts. Further if the atoms are accepted to be partless, it leads to 
another difficulty. That is, the partless atoms as causes should produce 
only partless effects because properties of effects are due to the 
properties of cause. Thus two partless atoms would produce a partless 
molecule. This would be absurd. So atoms cannot be treated as 
pattless. Another argument to show that atoms have parts is that all 
the intimate causes are observed to have parts and atoms also being 
intimate causes must have parts. 
Criticising the above arguments of the Buddhists, Vyomasiva 
says that those arguments are all fundamentally defective. He says that 
the proposition itself that atoms possess parts cannot be made because 
first the existence of atoms should be proved before proving that they 
possess parts. In the above proposition atoms are the substratum of 
the thing to be proved. The thing to be proved is the possession of 
parts. One can venture to prove or disprove certain attributes of a 
substratum only when the substratum is admitted. Here the Buddhist 
does not admit the substratum, that is the atom, but he tries to prove 
that atom possesses parts. This is ridiculous according to Vyomasiva. 
If, according to the Buddhist, the atom is a mare’s nest (a thing which 
does not exist), the attempt of disproving certain characteristic of atoms 
would be just like saying that the mare’s nest is white and not black. 
The Buddhist may try to defend his position on the ground that the 
atoms are recognised by the Vaisesikas. If this is the case, it can be 
asked whether the Buddhist treats this recognition by the Vaisesikas as 


ee Satkena yugapatsambadhyamanatvat. . . Vyom. p. 225. 
This has been discussed in Upaskara of Sankara Miéra, where it is said that a 
detailed discussion of this may be found in Nyayavartika. 
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valid or not. Ifitis valid, then there is no question of denying the 
existence of atoms. If the recognition is invalid, it would mean that 
the existence of atom is doubtful and so there can be no argument on 
the structure of the atom which is a non-entity. A discussion of the 
characteristics of a non-entity is absurd. Thus it is clear that the Bud- 
dhist cannot make a proposition that atom possesses parts, at all. 
Further Vyomasgiva points out that this proposition is self-contradictory.* 
This is because the word atom means a partless eternal entity and so 
the proposition that atom has parts would mean that the partless has 
parts. 

Further Vyomasiva shows that the argument of the Buddhists 
that the simultaneous contact of six atoms with a single atom shows 
that the atoms have parts is not sound. The simultaneous contact of 
six atoms can be explained in consonance with the theory of partless 
atoms. He says that all the notion of directions (Dik) due to those 
contacts with six atoms on six sides are not such and are simply - 
superimposed. This explanation given by Vyomasiva is very brief and 
a study of the observations in this regard made by Vatsyayana who is 
often followed by Vyomasiva makes the position clear. Vatsyayana? 
explaining the contact of a single atom with two other atoms on each 
side says that the atom at the centre just separates the two atoms on 
its two sides preventing them from coming into contact. This separa- 
tion gives a notion that each of the atoms is in contact with the atoms 
at the centre. Vatsyayana observes that this separation is not due to 
any contact but is due to the quality of touch. Actually itis nota 
contact which presupposes the existence of parts. This may be justa 
superimposition as pointed out by Vyomasiva. Vatsyayana in this con- 
text refers to another argument® which is not referred to by Vyomasiva. 
This argument is that atoms are said to be globular in structure and 
structure is nothing but an arrangement of parts in a particular way. 
If the atom is globular, it means that its parts are arranged in sucha 
manner as to give the atom a spherical shape. Crriticising this 


‘ A similar argument is found in Nyayavartika. Vyomasiva has mostly followed 
Uddyotakara here. Ref. N. B. Khadyota, of Ganganath Jha, p. 794. 

2 N.B.—p. 793—95. 

° This is given by Gautama in V.S. 4.2.23., N.B., p. 792. 
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argument Vatsyayana argues that physical structure does not necessarily 
point to the possession of parts. In the same way, even conjunction 
does not necessarily prove possession of parts. If physical structure 
and conjunction could prove it, then there would be infinite regress 
in the process of creation. That is, even the atoms would possess 
parts and those parts also would possess parts and this would go on 
ad infinitum. Thus all the objects would be made up of infinite parts 
there being no limit and so there would be no difference in size and 
weight between objects. So physical structure and even contact does 
not mean possession of parts and thus atoms can have contact with 
other atoms without having parts. 


_ The above discussion gives a glimpse of the Vaisesika atomic 
theory and its development in stages. The above does not complete 
the study of the atomic theory as one more aspect of this theory comes 
up during the discussion of the third form of earth, that is the physical 
organism. ‘This will be taken up at the end of this chapter while deal- 
ing with the process of metabolism that occurs in the living organism. 
So far the eternal earth, that is the atom, was dealt with and after this 
the non-eternal earth is to be taken up for discussion. This discussion 
makes an interesting study as it gives us a glimpse of VaiSesika botany. 
But Vyomasiva discusses this briefly. This non-eternal earth-matter is 
the earth element existing in the form of objects like mud, stone and 
plants. These are the gross objects made up of earth element as 
distinguished from the sense-organ and the physical body made up of 
earth-element. Vyomasiva, dealing with these objects, says that details 
can be known by referring to the respective sciences dealing exclusively 
with them, like Geology and Botany!. Prasastapada also gives a brief 
account of this non-eternal earth-matter. Dealing with plants which 
area form of non-eternal earth-matter, Prasastapada classifies them 
into Vrksas, Trnas, Ausadhis, Gulmas, Latas, Avatanas and Vanaspatis.? 
Vrksas are trees which bear flowers and fruits. Trna is grass. Ausa- 
dhis*are herbs that wither after fructification. Gulmas are herbs with 
succulent or cataceous stems and shrubs. Latas are creepers. Avatanas 
are arboraceous plants. Vanaspatis are trees bearing fruits without 


1 Vyom. p. 235. 
2 P.P.B. 196. P.S.A.H. p. 170. 
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flowers. This classification is accepted by Vyomasiva also. He has 
given examples of some of the above varieties. As an example of 
Vrksa, he mentions Agoka. Sridhara mentions! Kovidara (Bauhinia) 
as an example of Vrksa. Vyomasiva gives Dhanya in general as 
the main example of Ausadhi. Jagadisa mentions Kadali? while Sri- 
dhara and Padmanabha mention wheat. Padmanabha following 
Udayana takes a species of cucurbita (Kusmanda) as the instance of 
creeper. In Sukti, Madhavi creeper is mentioned. Sridhara mentions 
as examples of Avatanas, Ketaki (Pandanus Odoratissimus) and the 
Vijapura (Citrus medica). As instances of Vanaspatis, JagadiSa men- 
tions Vata (Ficus Indica) and ASvattha (ficus Religiosa) while Sridhara 
mentions Udurhvara (Ficus glomerata). 


Thus it is seen that we get glimpses of Vaisesika studies in 
Botany while dealing with the non-eternal earth-matter. The second 
form of earth-element, that is the olfactory organ, has been briefly 
treated by Vyomasiva and there is nothing worth mentioning. But the 
third type of earth-element, that is Sarira, the physical organism, has 
been dealt with elaborately. Here we get elementary ideas regarding 
Vaisesika physiology and biology. The study of Sarira starts with its 
definition. It is defined as an abode of Cesta, that is Volitional move- 
ments.? These movements are found in living bodies having conscious- 
ness. In living bodies, for example, in human beings consciousness 
is manifest. But the trees are said to possess a dormant or comatose? 
consciousness and so their bodies also are Sariras but they are included 
under Visayas.° It is interesting to note that Udayana proves by means 
of inference that trees have a dormant consciousness. He says that in 
plants factors like life, death, the growth of tissues by natural recupe- 
ration after wound or laceration, transmission of specific characters by 
means of Ova and so also Cesta are found and so they also havea 
latent consciousness. This makes their bodies also Sariras but these 
are included under Visayas for classification purposes and convenience. 
Seeee htt e 

~ 2 Sakti. p. 197. 
2 N.K. p. 36. 
® For the modern definition See. T.B. p. 58. 
*PS.A.H. p. 173. 
S'See Setu. p. 216.3" NiVee. Pe Nid. peeee 
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Sarira includes dead body also. It is true that volitional effort 
which characterises the Sarira is not found in the dead body, but as 
Vyomasiva says volitional effort was found in that body before it became 
dead.' It should be noted that, as in the case of dead body, voluntary 
exertion is not found even in the body which is in the states of uncon- 
sciousness and sleep, But, of course, even in those states an automatic 
effort? is found carrying on respiration and assimilation of food. But 
the Cesta found in the state of waking consciousness is different from 
the above efforts. Even if they are different, the body in the state of 
unconsciousness and sleep can be called a Sarira as the same body will 
have Cesta during the state of waking consciousness. At this stage of 
discussion, Vyomasgiva refers to another definition given by some 
scholars.* This definition is, body is that on which the sense-organs 
depend. That the sense-organs depend on the body is proved by the 
fact that they become weak if the body becomes weak and they become 
strong if the body becomes strong. So, body is that on which the sense- 
organs depend. Vyomasiva does not criticise this definition, but he 
only explains this and makes the same clear. He accepts that till death 
the strength and weakness of the sense-organs depend on the strength 
and weakness of the body. He says that the medical treatment and 
other such immediate and intermediate measures strengthen the sense- 
organs after strengthening the body. 


The above two are the definitions of Sarira quoted by Vyomagiva. 
After discussing the definitions, Vyomasiva proceeds to discuss the 
classification of Sarira. Pragastapada* has classified the Sarira into 
sexually generated and a-sexually generated bodies. Kanada also has 
mentioned these two types of bodies. The sexually generated body is 
called Yonija and the other is called Ayonija. Interpreting the word 
Ayonija, Vyomasiva observes® that Ayonija does not mean uncaused but 


1 Vyom., p. 228 | 

2 Jivanayoniyatna. See Bhasapariccheda, Verse. 153. Upaskara on 5.2.16. 
and 3.2.4., p. 140 and p. 150. Nyaya-koga by Jhalakikar, p. 299. 

3 This has reference to Vatsyayana and Udyotakara. See N.V. p. 71 on 1.1.11. 
N.B. p. 95. 

4P PB. p. 125; Upaskara p. 126 on 4.2.5. 

6 SukraSonitamanapeksya karanantaradutpannamayonijam-Vyom., p. 229. 
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it means those that are not caused by the contact of germ and sperm 
cells. The Ayonija bodies are also caused but they are not caused by 
the contact of the germ and sperm cells. WVyomasiva says that such a 
mysterious birth without the above-mentioned contact is common 
among the seers. Even divine beings have such bodies, according to 
Vyomagiva. The existence of Ayonija bodies is evidenced even in 
Agamas! where it is stated that the seers possessing superhuman powers 
have Ayonija bodies. These bodies are gained by the acts. meritorious 
or otherwise of the previous births. Vyomasgiva says that these bodies 
are created by atoms with a particular Dharma. This Dharma is the 
general cause, the conjunction of atom is the non-intimate cause and 
the atoms are the intimate cause of these bodies 

The sexually generated bodies are classified into vitipsiona 
those born from the uterus-or placentalia, and those born of ovum or 
the oviparous. Domesticated and wild animals and men are all taken 
as examples of viviparous animals.* All the classes such as ants 
(Formicoidea, Hymenoptera), butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera, Holo- 
metabola), Patanga (Orthopteral hemimetabola), frogs etc., come 
under either oviparous or viviparous or they come under Ayonija-. 
The viviparous bodies as mentioned above are the bodies coming from 
uterus and these are due to the contact of sperm cells of the male and 
the germ cells of the female. The formation of this type of body 
occurs in the womb and this formation is a continuous process after 
the contact of the cells. This process is described by VyomaSiva ‘in 
conformity with the Vaigesika laws of chemical action and atomic 
collocation‘ in the following way. 


1 Vyom. p. 229. This point is discussed by Sankara Miéra also in Upaskara 
According to him, the Rk of the Purusasikta stating that the Brahmana comes out 
of the face of the Primordial Puruga and so on points to Ayonija bodies. 

* Here Prasastapada has mentioned Pagu and Mrga separately. Mrga, if taken to 
mean a deer, can be included under Pagu. Vyomafiva notices this and comments that 
Mrga means the wi!d animal while Pagu means the domesticated. Udayana is of the 
same opinion. See, Sukti. p. 200. Further, Jagadiga says, Mrga includes Raksasas. 
See Setu. p. 200. and p. 216. 

3N.K.S. p. 871. 

4Vyom. p. 232 P.S.A.H. p. 192 
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Initially the sperm cells get a contact with the germ cells. At 
exactly this time of association, the association of mind! also takes place. 
These two associations take place simultaneously being governed by 
Adrsta, ‘the unseen force’ acting as the prime mover. The mixture of 
germ cells and sperm cells is acted upon by the animal heat? and it 
undergoes the process of chemical action. This action of animal heat 
which is an internal Tejas causes movement in parts. By this movement 
the parts get separated and their contact is destroyed and so this 
results in the disintegration of parts. A fresh stream of heat-corpuscles 
effects a new set of special qualities in the atoms. These atoms get 
an association with Atma and Adrsta and this starts the orderly 
collocation of atoms to form the dyads, triads and so on until the 
formation of the organism of initial stage. . After the formation, this 
organism grows by the process of metabolism by which the nutritive 
material is built up into the organism. This process of metabolism is a 
regular process of disintegration and reintegration. The physical organ- 
ism, even after it is born, undergoes this process until it gets itself 
reduced to ashes since it goes on either packing up or losing weight 
during its lifetime. 

The above process of metabolism is described by the VaiSesikas 
as a process of disintegration and reintegration; and this goes on 
occrring continuously as the body goes on either growing or decaying. 
Growth means an addition of some more atoms and for this the body 
first disintegrates and the atoms reintegrate. It cannot be said that the 
previous product, that is the body, can remain as such and form a new 
body by the association of a new atom without disintegrating into its 
atoms. This cannot’be accepted because, if this was possible then 
every new product would have that single atom as its substratum. That 
is, it will have to be accepted that the new product exists in that single 
atom. For instance, say, a dyad is produced and without itself 


1 Vyom. p. 230. 

2 Antarena tejasa. Vyom. p. 230. Fora description of the foetal development 
according to Caraka and Sugruta, see A History of Indian Philosophy—S. Dasagupta. 
pp. 312-319. 
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dissolving into its components forms a third product! In this case the 
dyad exists in those two atoms and the new product, that is the third 
product, exists in those. two atoms as well asin the thirdatom. Thus 
the new product and the dyad both exist in those two atoms. This 
violates the law that two substances ofa limited magnitude cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time.” Furthering the argument, 
Vyomasgiva says that it cannot even be contended that the violation of 
the above law may be avoided by considering the single atom, that is 
the additional one, as the substratum of the new product. This con- 
tention is that there is the violation of the above law only if both 
the dyad and the new product are accepted to exist in the two atoms 
that is, the old product. But if it is accepted that the new product 
exists in the single atom, the new one and the dyad is accepted to exist 
in the two atoms, then there would be no violation of the law as each: 
exists in a different substratum. But this contention cannot be accepted, 
for in that case each of the products would be eternal having the 
eternal atom as its substratum. Moreover Vyomasiva points out that 
the idea of a single atom as the substratum of a product contradicts a 
statement of Kanada® where the substances have been classified into 
uncaused and caused. Uncaused are the eternal ones and the caused 
are the non-eternal products. The product has many components 


1 This form of atomic collocation is from the point of view of the objector since 
a dyad should come into contact only with two dyads and not with single atom 
according to the Vaisesikas. Even according to Sridhara, it is only after the stage of 
the triads that the molecules can mix freely in any number. 

2 Vyom. p. 231. 

Yatra hi ekamirtam samavetam na tatra anyat samavaiti. 

3 <«* Adravyam dravyam anekadravyam ca dravyam ’’ Once again this Sitra is not 
found as such in the present Sutra texts. The above statement is found in the texts 
partly. There is a Sutra, Adravyatvena dravyam (2.1. 11) referring to the eternal Vayu 
according to Sarikara Misra, which represents the former half of the one quoted by ~ 
Vyomasiva. The other half is found in the Sitra, Anekadravyatvena dravyatvamuktam. 
(1.2. 11) So, possibly, Vyomagiva has clubbed these two. There is no chance of these 
two being one as they come under different topics. Or there must have been a different 
Sutra quoted by Vyomafsiva in the original text, which is missing in the extant texts. 
It should be noted here that Vyomagiva has used the word Vacana instead of Siitra. 
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which are its substrata and so the conception of a single atom as the 
substratum contradicts the above Sitra of Kanada. 


Further, the theory ofa single atom as the substratum ofa 
product may be disproved on other grounds also. One of the grounds 
is that if a single atom is accepted to be the substratum of the product 
then there would be no intermediate product at all. Thatis, for inst- 
ance, if a pot is broken it should come back to its original form, that 
is a single atom, and the pot should not break into its intermediate 
parts. But this is not soas the pot breaks into its parts and further 
into smaller parts. This shows that intermediate parts exist. Each of 
these parts forms the intimate cause of its next product. Thus a single 
atom cannot be the direct base of a whole product. The second ground 
against the theory of a single atom making up a product is the argu- 
ment that a single component can never be conceived to produce an 
effect either successively or all of a sudden. A single atom cannot be 
conceived to produce the effect without the help of any other factor, 
Then it should produce it instantaneously and not successively. If the 
single atom is conceived to produce all of a sudden, it should go on 
producing such effects continuously. There is no reason why it should 
stop acting after producing once since it is capable of that action of 
producing always independently. To avoid this contingency, it may be 
argued that the final product is not produced all of a sudden but is 
_ produced only after the production of the previous product. That is, 
taking an example, a pot is a final product and this is not created bya 
single atom all of a sudden but it is produced after the production of 
its previous product, that is, its two halves. But this contention means 
that the two halves as intermediate products are accepted. These 
products are made up of many components, that is, many atoms and 
hence the theory of a single atom producing the effect gets disproved. 


It is a long way from a single atom to the final product. The 
former cannot directly produce the latter and many intermediate 
products are to be accepted. If the final products existed only in the 
atom and not in any intermediate product, then the observation ofa 
cloth in the threads would be a fiction and the cloth would be observed 
only inatoms. Also in this instance when the cloth is destroyed, the 
threads would not be observed and only a single atom should pe 
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observed. But this is not so. Hence the existence of the intermediate 
products has to.be accepted. These products are the intimate causes 
of the product and the conjunction of these intermediate products is the 
non-intimate cause of the final product. The intermediate causes are to 
be accepted as intimate causes. If they are not treated as intimate 
causes, then the destruction of these products should not bring about 
the destruction of the final product. That is, for example, the two 
halves of a pot are the intermediate products. If these are not the 
intimate causes of the pot, their destruction should not bring about the 
destruction of the pot at all. But it is notso. The destruction of 
these two halves is seen to cause the destruction of the pot. This shows 
that the intermediate products are to be accepted as the intimate cause. 
The atoms themselves cannot be accepted as the intimate cause of the 
final products because when the final product is destroyed only the 
intermediate products are seen and not the atoms. 

The above disquisition reveals an aspect of the Vaisesika atomic 
theory that a single atom cannot be the substratum of a product. This 
was taken up while describing the process of metabolism in Sarira, the 
third type of earth-element, asa process of atomic disintegration and 
reintegration. The discussion of Sarira, a category of earth-element, 
has given scope for the above examination of an aspect of atomic 
theory. It is seen that Sarira and Visaya categories of earth-element 
have given scope for introducing the Vaisesika atomic theory. Apart 
from this, these two have given scope for bringing in the biological and 
botanical discussions. The study of earth-element asa whole in this 
chapter has revealed the ontological character of the Vaisesika system. 


LO ee eee ae ere — 


Chapter III 


THE PROCESS OF 
CHEMICAL TRANSFORMATION 


After dealing with Prthivi, Vyomasiva has dealt with the other 
elements namely Ap, Tejas, Vayu and Akagéa. But these elements have 
not received an elaborate treatment and Vyomasiva has nothing to add 
to what has been said by Prasastapada. But before going to any 
other Dravya, it is necessary here to discuss the chapter on the 
process of chemical transformation which is closely connected 
with the chapter on earth in that it reveals an important aspect of the 
Vaisesika atomic theory. This chapter, if read with the chapter on 
earth, gives a comprehensive picture of the Vaisesika atomic theory. 
This chapter discusses how the special qualities (gunas) of the elements 
namely colour, taste, smell and touch appear, or are changed in objects 
on the application of heat. This change occurs in the atoms, according 
to the Vaisesikas, as the heat acts on atoms. : 


_ In this chapter, the process of transformation is described in all 
its details with scientific accuracy. The important feature of the des- 
cription of the process is the calculation of the time taken by the 


1 The Vaigesikas are known for their unerring judgement regarding the process of 
transformation and also dvitva and the conjunction-born-conjunction.— 
Dvitve ca pakajotpattau vibhage ca vibhagaje. 
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process. Also, apart from this meticulous computation of time, a syste- 
matic refutation of the Naiyayika theory is done. The Naiyayika theory 
is that the chemical transformation takes place not only in the atoms 
but also in their compounds or products. This theory is called Pithara- 
pakavada. The theory of the Vaigesikas is that the transformation takes | 
place only in atoms. This theory is called Pilupakavada. It is interesting 
to study this controversy as presented by Vyomasiva. 

Before embarking on a criticism of the Naiyayika position, a_ 
summary of their position is given by Vyomasgiva. The arguments of 
the Naiyayikas are briefly presented by him in the following way- 
Chemical transformation means change of colour and other qualities 
due to application of heat. This change occurs in the atoms as well as 
in the products. It cannot be said that this change occurs only in the 
atoms, as heat acts on the products of atoms as well as on the atoms. 
The Vaisesikas contend that heat acts on the atoms only and conse- 
quently the atoms suffer a movement and as a result of this (movement) 
the object is destroyed. Then the transformation takes place in the 
atoms and after this the atoms get re-united and the product appears with 
its qualities changed. All these effects are brought about by the contacts 
of heat only, but the contact of heat is different in each case. That is, the 
contact that brings about the destruction of the object is different from 
the contact of heat that brings about the reintegration, If contact was 
the same, it could not have brought about the various effects such as the 
change of colour, disintegration and reintegration. This is the stand of 
the Vaisesikas. The Naiyayikas argue that this theory has no ground 
as there is no evidence to show that, on application of heat, the object 
is disintegrated into its atoms and the object is produced again after 
the transformation. There is no evidence to show that there are 
different conjunctions of heat, one to destroy, one to re-unite and 
sO on. 

The Naiyayikas argue that the Vaisesika theory that the object 


Yasya na skhalita buddhih tam vai Vaisgesikath viduh (Karika-See N.K.S. 
p. 812). 

Madhava mentions this in his Sarvadargana-sangraha (p. 220) and proceeds to 
say that it is because of such a reputation that an account of the above topics has 
been given. 
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gets destroyed on the application of heat is unwarranted by experience. 
Let us heat an object and our observation says that it does not disappear. 
The object remains as it is except for the change of its qualities. This 
observation is very much valid and it cannot be called an illusion. 
Further, after the heating is over the object is recognised as the same 
object. One more example can be shown to prove that objects do not 
get destroyed on application of heat. Suppose, three or more pots are 
kept one upon the other and heat is applied. Ifthe pots were to get 
destroyed, the lowest pot ‘would be destroyed first and the other pots — 
above should come down and crash immediately. But observation 
shows that nothing of the kind happens. It is just observed that all the 
pots in the above example get heated and that is all. Further, if the pot 
‘gets destroyed, how is it that the destroyed pot reappears after the 
chemical transformation at the same place, having the same size and 
shape? Destruction of pot means disintegration into the atoms and pro- 
duction means integration of atoms, thatis formation of dyads, triads and 
so on till the final product is produced. Why is it that this combination 
of atoms does not take place in a different form and give rise to a pot 
which can be different in size and shape from the previous one? 


The only argument adduced in this connection by the Vaigesikas — 
is that the application of heat, that is the contact of light corpuscles 
is bound to destroy the object it contacts. This is because the light 
corpuscles penetrate into the components of the object and disintegrate 
them. But this argument is baseless. Penetration need not cause dis- 
integration of the components. Of course, the heat corpuscles move 
with a notable velocity and come into contact with the object but this 
need not result in the destruction of the object. The object, for example, 
the pot, is porous and corpuscles make their way through these minute 
pores and effect the transformation without destroying the pot. The 
components of the object do not get disturbed or moved by the impact 
of these corpuscles. If penetration should mean destruction of the 
object, what should be said of a pot which is wet owing to the water it 
contains? In this instance the water has penetrated into the pot and if 
penetration should mean destruction, the pot should have been 
destroyed and the water should be flowing out. But if it 1s accepted 
that water enters the components through the minute pores of the 
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object and that does not destroy the object, the same may besaid of 
the light corpuscles also. So it cannot be proved that the objects get 
destroyed by the contact of heat corpuscles in the process of chemical 
transformation. | | 

After thus presenting the arguments of the Naiyayikas, Vyomasiva 
proceeds to criticise their arguments one by one. His arguments are 
based on the Vaisesika theory of Pilupakavada according to which 
chemical transformation is brought about by the contact of heat 
corpuscles and this contact invariably disintegrates the object into its 
atoms and after this disintegration only atoms exist there to undergo 
change in qualities. Another argument for the above theory is that any 
change in the quality of a destructible object pre-supposes the destruc- 


tion of that object; so the chemical transformation which means a - 


change in quality cannot occur in a destructible object without the des- 
truction of that object. Vyomasiva elaborately explains the above two 
arguments, The first stand, that is the contact of light-corpuscles 
destroys the object, is proved in the following way. 

Light corpuscles travel with considerable velocity. When an 
object travelling with a considerable speed comes into contact with an 
object, it causes its destruction. That is, an accelerated object causes 
motion in the parts of the objects contacted. In the above instance, the 
light corpuscles cause some movement in the atom of the object, say a 
pot. Thus an atom gets separated from another and this is the des- 
truction of ‘binary’. This ‘binary’ forms the part of a ‘ triad’ and this 
‘triad ’ also becomes destroyed by the destruction of the ‘dyad’. This 
process continues till the final product is destroyed. Thus it is seen that 
by the destruction of the parts the final product is destroyed. 

Vyomasiva gives an example here, illustrating the above. Sup- 
pose a pin is thrust into the neck ofa mud-container full of water. 
This creates a hole in the neck of the pot. Care should be taken that the 
hole is made above the water level in the pot so that no water flows 
out through the hole. Now we see a pot with a hole and this is a new 
pot and not the old. This can be proved in the following way. 

The forcible contact of the pin produces motion in the parts of 
the pot.’ The motion produces a destructive conjunction in those parts. 


* Vyom. p. 448. Tatha hyudakaparipurpe ghate vegavatsicidravyasambandha- 
davasgyam kanthapradese kriya. 
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As a consequence of this, the previous conjunction gets lost and the part 
which is the product of this conjunction is destroyed. By this the 
conjunction with the contiguous part also is destroyed and those parts 
also are destroyed. Then the final product also is destroyed. This is 
all instantaneous and the whole product, after the change, is reproduced 
instantaneously. 


The Naiyayikas argue in this connection that interpenetration of 
light corpuscles need not destroy the object because the porosity of 
objects allows this interpenetration freely without causing any destruc- 
tion to the object. Vyomasiva shows that this is not correct. Suppose it 
is accepted that the ingress of light corpuscles is into the bigger parts 
of the object and the transformation is in those bigger parts. In that 
case it should be accepted that the transformation in bigger parts is due 
to the transformation in the parts of these parts and that is due to the 
transformation in their parts. This goes on continuously till we arrive 
at the binaries. The transformation of binaries takes place in their 
atoms. So logically we arrive at the conclusion that the ingress of light 
corpuscles means the destruction of the object. : 


Thus it is proved that the ingress of light corpuscles inevitably 
disintegrates the objects into their atoms and transformation takes place 
in the atoms. For proving that transformation occurs only in the atoms, 
the Vaisesikas bring out another argument that in the case of non- 
eternal substance the change of attribute is not possible without the 
destruction of the object. VyomaSsiva examines this argument in the 
following way. 

A change ina quality means an appearance of a new Similar 
quality. For example, ifa red pot is changed into black, this means © 
that the new colour has appeared and the old colour has disappeared. 
Colour as a special quality exists in the whole object, that is, pervades 
over the whole of its substratum. Two similar colours cannot exist at 
the same time in the same object. So the new colour appears after the old 
colour is destroyed. The destruction of the old colour presupposes the 
destruction of its non-eternal substratum, that is the object. This is 
because the qualities are in intimate union with the objects and an 
existence of these qualities without the substratais unthinkable. The 
argument of Vyomasiva is supported by a Sutra of Kanada where it is 
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said that colour, taste, smell and touch are non-eternal because of the 


non-eternality of their Substrata!. This Sttra means that the above 


qualities disappear only. because their substrata get destroyed. This is 
applicable only to the non-eternal substances. In the case of eternal 
substances, the attributes get changed by the application of heat and 
that is why it is accepted that change occurs only inthe atoms. So 
in the process of the chemical change the objects which are non-eternal 
go back to the stage of atoms and again the atoms reintegrate to form a 


new object with a changed quality. Thus it is seen that the formation 


of a new colour in a non-eternal object is owing to the disappearance 
of the old colour which can happen only on the destruction of the 
substratum. This destruction is due to the interpenetration of heat 
corpuscles. 


Thus all the above arguments go to show that light corpuscles 
disintegrate the object into atoms and the change of qualities takes place 
only in atoms. The process of disintegration and reintegration is so 
quick that it is not discernible. Disintegration is elaborately proved 
above and we have to accept reintegration also; otherwise the appear- 
ance of the pot with changed qualities cannot be accounted for. But 
thisis all instantaneous and that is why in the case of three pots placed 
one upon another, the pots when heated do not fall down. Moreover, 


inthis instance, if the pot at the bottom which gets the heat first is 


destroyed it does not mean that the pots above should fall down. In 
the example of a pin making a hole in a pot’given earlier, it can be 
seen that though the pot is destroyed and a new one is created, water 


does not flow out. Inthe same way, the destruction of the first pot 


does not cause the displacement of the pots it is supporting. So the 
Naiyayika argument that the pots placed above should fall down holds 
no water. The only strong objection of the Naiyayika is that how it is 
that the pot even after the chemical transformation is identified and 
recognised as the original one- The answer to this objection is that the 
identity is a mistaken one and is inspired by similarity. Recognition 
here is an error as it is based on this mistaken identity. The similarity 
which gives rise to this identity is due tothe fact that the atoms 


‘ Ruparasagandhasparsah dravyanityatvadanityah, P.P.B. Vyom., p. 449. 
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after the transformation, re-unite in the same way in the same numbers 
and produce the object of the same size and shape. 

Itis thus proved in the above disquisition that objects get destroyed 
and disintegrated into their atoms and the atoms re-unite after the 
transformation. Here one more objection is to be answered. That: is, 
how is it that the contact of heat being the same, different actions such 
as disintegration, change in colour and reintegration—all take place? 
Vyomasiva gives an elaborate answer, proving his position with the help 
of a detailed analysis of the process of transformation. His position is 
that though the contact of heat may appear to be the same, actually it 
is different for each of the effects. That is, the conjunction which 
removes the previous colour is different fromthe one which produces 
the new one and so on. On seeing the various effects we draw an 
inferential conclusion that the cause of those effects also must be 
different. The causes are conjunctions and so they must be different. 
Vyomasiva here gives a detailed description of the process of chemical 
transformation with a meticulous computation of time and 
shows how conjunctions are different, in the following way, taking the 
example of a pot kept on a furnace for heating. 

A black pot is placed on a furnace and heat is applied. Heat 
acts; that is, an action which is capable of removing the black colour in 
the pot is produced in the heat. By this action the fire is shifted from 
its previous position; that is, a disjunction of fire with space is created. — 
By this, action is produced in the parts of the pot and also in the fire 
which is to produce the red colour. This occurs during the first moment. 
During the second moment, the above disjunction of fire with space 
destroys the conjunction of the fire with space. The action produced 
in the parts produces a disjunction of these parts with other parts. The 
action in the fire which is to create a new colour separates the fire from 
its previous position in space that is, Dik, and brings about a disjunction, 
In this third moment, the destructive flame contacts the atoms. This is 
a new conjunction. The previous colour is on the verge of destruction, 
that is, itis in its pre-destructive stage.t The separation of parts destroys 

1 Vinasyadavastha—A thing which is going to be destroyed during the next moment 
is said to be in this state, a state in which it awaits destruction. So, if it is said 


that an object is in this Avastha it should be understood that it gets destroyed 
in the next moment. 
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the creative contact and a new one with the atom is about to be created, 
thatis, itis in its pre-productive stage’. In the fourth moment, the 
previous colour is destroyed. The part of the fire which destroyed it 
also disappears. The conjunction of the destructive fire is about to get 
destroyed. The contact of the creative fire takes place. The new colour 
is about to be produced and the conjunction of the destructive fire is 
destroyed. Inthe next moment the new colour is produced. 


In the above hair-splitting analysis, it can be observed that a 
single conjunction of fire cannot effect both destruction and creation. 
For example, in the fourth moment the conjunction of fire is about to 
be destroyed. Being in this pro-destructive stage it cannot be the non- 
intimate cause of the new colour and so this new colour should be 
inevitably attributed to a different conjunction. It is for this reason 
that during the fourth moment a conjunction of the productive fire is 
contemplated and this conjunction produces the new colour in the fifth 
moment. 


So far, atomic disintegration and chemical transformation are 
discussed. The only thing which remains to be discussed is the process 
of atomic reintegration. The Vaisesika theory of atomic reintegration 
is that two atoms unite to form a dyad, three ‘ dyads’ to form a ‘ triad’ 
and soon. This means that the first product is a dyad and the second 
a triad and so on. 


It should be noted that reintegration is also a gradual process 
and the final product is produced in successive stages. Creation itself 
is a process and no final product can come up all of a sudden without 
the formation of the intermediary parts. For instance, a pot which is 
the final product cannot be created directly from the atoms without the 
parts of the pot being created first. It is seen that when a pot is broken 
it breaks into its parts which can also be broken further. If the atom 
could create a pot directly without creating its parts, the pot when 
broken should immediately break into its atoms and not into its parts. 
So in this process, the atoms unite to produce dyads, and dyads produce 
triads and so on. 

* Utpadyamanata-A thing is said to be in this stage when it is going to be 
produced in the next moment. 
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The first product in the process of creation is a ‘dyad’ which is 
a combination of two atoms only. Kanada also in one of his Sutras 
says that, “‘ two eternal substances unite to create a substance and two 
or more non-eternal substances jointly create the substances”’.1 This 
means that if atoms have to create anything, only two can do soas 
they are eternal. A single atom and three atoms cannot create any- 
thing. Vyomasiva, at this stage of discussion, proves elaborately that a 
single atom or a Single cause cannot create anything. He argues that 
a single thing irrespective of its being eternal or non-eternal cannot 
create anything. Itis seen that creation is always either gradual or 
instantaneous. So if a single atom were to create, it should also create 
either gradually or instantaneously. Ifa single atom can produce, why 
should it be gradual at all? As the atom is single, it can produce an 
effect in an instant there being no other component to take part in 
creation. So it cannot create gradually. If it is said that the single 
atom creates instantaneously, then it should be creating continuously 
for, there is no reason why it should not create again after doing so 
once. Moreover if a single atom produces a substance, the substance 
should be of the same size as the cause since nothing more is added to 
it. Also the product has to be eternal, because there is no cause for its 
destruction such as disjunction of parts and so on. 


The above arguments go to show that a single atom is incapable 
of producing anything. The minimum number of atoms to come 
together to produce some product is two. So two atoms come together 
and forma ‘dyad’. Inthe process of reintegration, this is the first 
stage. In the next stage, three ‘ dyads’ come together to form a ‘ triad’. 
Only three dyads can form a triad. Two dyads do not come together, 
according to the Vaisesikas. This is because, according to them, the 
union of two similar things produces a thing of the same type but 
superior to the causes, and so the dyad being itself an ‘ Anu’, that is 
atomic according to the Vaisesikas, coming into contact with another 
dyad should produce an Anu, that is an atom only. Further, the 
Vaisesikas maintain that number two cannot produce the Mahatva 
magnitude which is found in atriad. The triad should be the product 
of three causes only, and so when it is said that the first product isa 


1 Dravyani dravyantaramarabhante Sarhyoganam dravyam. . P.P.B. Vyom. p. 451. 
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dyad, the triad should be having three dyads as its causes. So it should 
be accepted that the second product is a triad. The third product is the 
quaternary product and next come,the pentad, hexad and so on till the 
final product appears. 

So far, the process of reintegration which is the third stage of 
chemical transformation was described by Vyomasiva. After thus 
showing how reintegration takes place he finally puts forth his own 
views regarding atomic disintegration and reintegration. He observes 
that the above two effects go on occurring continuously when an object 
is undergoing the process of transformation on the application of heat 
till the process is complete. So, the disintegration and reintegration 
occur several times before the process is completed. This means that 
in the process of transformation all the atoms do not get the transforma- 
tion simultaneously as the heat does not act on all of them simul- 
taneously. Such of the parts as come into contact with heat disinte- 
grate and their atoms reunite after transformation. So every time 
Some part gets heated and only this part disintegrates and then reinte- 
grates. So when an object is heated, it gets heated gradually part by 
part, and the atomic disintegration and re-union go on occuring conti- 
nuously. In the process of heating, only the first contact of heat 
destroys the substance and the atoms immediately reunite. They do 
not stay in the stage of disintegration till the total transformation takes 
place in all the atoms, because the process takes some time and till then 
if the substance is in a disintegrated state, things placed in that subs- 
tance should fall having no support, as suggested by the Naiyayikas. 
So after the first disintegration, atoms reunite and afterwards there is 
only partial disintegration and reintegration. This theory is warranted 
by experience. When a pot is partly heated, it is said to be half-baked. 
That is, transformation has taken place only ina portion of the pot. 
This stage shows that transformation cannot be simultaneous in all the 
atoms. 


The above is the theory put forth by Vyomasiva and this reflects 
a slight deviation taken by him from the traditional Vaisesika path. 
But as it is seen, this deviation is an improvement and this shows the 
realistic outlook of Vyomasiva. The whole chapter on chemical trans- 
formation where the process of atomic disintegration and reintegration 
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and the theory of transformation have been built up methodically isa 
tribute to the scientific approach of Vyomasgiva.! 


1 Vyomasgiva, explaining the purpose of the discussion of the above topic, says 
that the discussion of chemical transformation though not an aspect of meta- 
physics is treated elaborately just because a knowledge of it can develop a Sense of 
detachment in the aspirant. This detachment leads to liberation which is the goal of 
the aspirant. ; 
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Chapter IV 


THE CONCEPT OF GOD © 


It is seen that the metaphysical speculation in all the theistic 
systems of philosophy culminates in the discussion of ‘God’ as the 
creator of the universe, the ne plus ultra in the path of philosophy. 
Vaisesika system is one of the six systems of philosophy which recog- 
nises the infallibility of Vedas and as such there is place for God in 
this system also. In all the commentaries on the Sutra of Kanada and 
in the later works on Vaisesika philosophy, special attention is given to 
this subject. Prasastapada devotes a complete chapter to this subject, 
wherein he has described how God creates and destroys the universe. 
Vyomasiva and other commentators have proved the existence of God 
with elaborate arguments. 


Before embarking ona discussion of the treatment given by 
- Vyomasiva to this subject, it is essential to examine the opinion of some 
scholars! who hold that the Vaisesikas were originally atheists as is 
proved by the fact that there is no open reference to Godin the Sitra 
of Kanada. It may be true that God as a cosmic soul is not described 
in the Sutras of Kanada. But it is equally true that God is not denied 
there. We find that all the commentators on the Sitra have accepted 
the existence of God and it cannot be just said that without any basis 


1 Tarkasangraha—Athalye—p. 137. 
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they introduced ‘God’ into the Vaisesika system and made it a theistic 
one. A mere absence of an open reference does not prove any atheistic 
tendency on the part of Kanada and this is proved when the views held 
by the other Vaisesika philosophers are taken into consideration. 


A study of the Sutra makes it clear that Kanada must have 
recognised God, as some of the topics treated by him would not suit an 
atheistic system. For example, Kanada deals with the supersensuous 
perception of mystics and seers! and recognises such a perception as 
a valid means of knowldge. The perception of seers is said to be due 
to their power of mantras by which they extol and evoke different 
Devatas*. This shows that Kanada recognises supernatural souls as 
Devatas and such a recognition presupposes a recognition of a super- 
natural agency. A clear evidence for the absence of any atheistic 
tendency in Kanada is the second discourse of the sixth chapter. This 
chapter deals with the duties of man as regulated in the Vedas. 
It is said in the Vedas that by performing religious rites one gains 
access into Svarga. By recognising and prescribing Vedic rites, Kanada 
has accepted Svarga and such imperceptible and divine worlds which 
are regarded as the abodes of Gods. All these factors do not go with 
atheistic tendencies. That is why the commentators of Kanada 
have given a theistic interpretation to sume of his Sutras and 
they are justified in doing so.* If this interpretation is accepted, it 
cannot be said, that there is no reference to Godin the Sutras of Kanada. 
Even if it be accepted that there is no open reference, it could be said 
that Kanada‘ purposely excluded God from his system not as being 
totally non-existent but as being beyond and above the phenomenal 
world with which his system was chiefly concerned. 


Coming to Prasastapada who is the earliest commentator on 
Kanada, it is seen that he has devoted a whole chapter to describe the 
cosmic acts of God, that is, creation and dissolution. Itis true that 
Pragastapada has not classed God along with the human soul as 


PV pass 2.13. 
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3'N. K. pp. 61-62. 

4 Tarkasangraha—Athalye p. 137. 
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Sridhara has done, but it is also true that he has shown no opposition 
to such a classification. To say that Prasastapada says nothing about 
God is to ignore facts, as a complete chapter has been devoted for that 
purpose. The other commentators have only followed Prasastapada-but 
they have discussed the existence of God elaborately. Udayana is 
among those who are to be specially mentioned in this context. He has 
to his credit a great work named Nyayakusumafijali which is devoted 
only to an inferential establishment of the existence of God. He gives 
eight strong arguments for the existence of God, which are embodied 
in the first verse? of the fifth anthology of the Sastraic verses in his master- 
piece. It is interesting to know these eight arguments in this context. 
The first argument is that the great globes inthe firmament must be 
having a creator, because they are effects. This creator is God. The 
second is that in the process of the creation of the world there must be 
some intelligent prime mover who must have caused the initial movement 
in the atoms for starting the creation.: That is, there must be some 
supernatural agency which prompts the unthinking hoards of atoms into 
action. This prime mover is God. The third argument is that the universe 
is governed by certain laws. We find that the entire universe with its gala- 
xies within and beyond it wheels through space, governed by these laws 
These laws must be due to an omniscient and omnipotent power. That is 
God. The fourth argument is that the expressions were given the power 
of conveying meaning by God. The fifth is that the validity of knowledge 
proves the existence of God. The sixth is that there must be an author 
for Vedas and He is God. The seventh is that the construction 
of Vedic sentences is by an omniscient being and He is God. The 
eighth is that the cognition of the plural number of atoms is owing 
to the relative reflex of an eternal seer and He is God. These are the 
eight arguments given by Udayana.? 


ENE Kal. p. 4/9: 

Karyayojanadhytyadeh Padatpratyayatahéruteh Vakyat saiikhyavigesacca Sadhyo - 
Vig wavidavyayah. 

* Megbathakkura, the commentator of Kusumafjali ha given a different interpre- 
tation to the above arguments. He interprets all the arguments as referring to Veda 


and through Veda the existence of God is proved. See. sishictias eeeers ~~ on 
N.K.M. p.p. 470-80. 
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Another author who can be noted here is Padmanabha,? the com- 
mentator on Prasastapadat. He in his commentary on the chapter on 
creation and dissolution introduces the subject in a fascinating way. He 
says that the inferential evidence is needed only by the atheists and the 
Mimamsakas who are similar to the agnostics in this respect, while the 
theists being convinced of His existence and having strong and unshaka- 
ble faith in Him do not stand in need of any inferential evidence just as 
the unstained does not need water, the sinless does not need a ritual 
remedy, a man without a formidable foe does not need protection, the 
_unpoisoned does not need an antidote, the man who treads not on a 
dangerous path does not need acompany and the detached does not 

need the favour of a king. 


Coming to Vyomasiva, it is seen that an elaborate treatment is 
given by him also to this topic in Vyomavati. He takes up the general 
argument for the existence of God based onthe cosmic process of 
creation and annihilation of the universe and elaborates on this. This 
famous argument is that the great cosmic acts of creation and annihi- 
lation of the universe are done by an intelligent agent, and this agent is 
God. In the above argument it should be first proved that the great 
cosmic acts occur, that is, it should be first proved that the universe is 
created and destroyed. After proving this only, the author of these 
acts can be proved. So Vyomasiva proves the cosmic acts with the 
following argument. The universe is created and destroyed because it 
has a definite physical structure. Whatever has a physical structure is 
a product and all the products are created and are bound to be des- 
troyed. So the universe is created and destroyed as it is also a product 
having physical structure. Here it should not be construed that all the 
products have a physical structure. What is meant is that all the things 
having a structure are products. That is, wherever a physical structure 
is found there is impermanence, but the reverse does not hold good. 
The universe has a physical structure and so it is a product. So 
the universe is created and as a product it is destroyed also. 
Thus having proved that the universe is created and destroyed, 
it can be argued that there must be a producer and a destroyer. This 


\ 
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producer and destroyer must be an intelligent or sentient being as all 
products are produced by sentient beings. The above argument may 
be put in the form of a syllogism in the following way :— 


‘‘ The earth and the like have an intelligent cause, because they 
are products.” 


“‘Whatever is produced is having a sentient cause. For example, 
a pot. These are such products.” 


““So these have sucha cause.’ A close study of the above 
argument shows that the example taken is a pot and its creator is a potter, 
an empirical soul with limited knowledge and power. So how can 
this prove the existence of a cosmic soul with unlimited powers? 
Vyomasiva answers this by saying that what is inferred in the above 
argument is only the agency of a sentient Being without reference to its 
powers. But the power of this Being will be in accordance with the 
product. That is, in the case of a pot the being proved is only a potter, 
as a potter creates a pot. Similarly in the case of the creation of earth, 
a Being which is capable of creating the earth only is proved. So the 
above instances prove that a pot points to a sentient being capable of 
producing it while the earth and the like presuppose only such a Being 
as is capable of producing them. Such a Being should have the 
knowledge of all the causes including the infinitesimal atoms which are 
the material causes of the globular products. So the sentient being who 
has a knowledge of atoms and such Supra-sensible beings must be an 
omniscient Being. 


But the critics, trying to find out defects further in the above 
argument that the creation of earth and the like points out an omnisci- 
ent creator, argue that only the general concepts based on a general con- 
comitance are established by the syllogistic reasoning, and so in the 
above argument what is established is only a sentient being producing 
an effect and not an omniscient Being. Answering this objection, 
Vyomasiva argues that the above contention of the critic goes against 
the very fundamental nature of logic. It is known that laws about the 
particulars are carved out of general laws. A common rule applies to 
all the particulars. If this is denied, no reasoning would be of any 
consequence. For instance, the existence of fire is established wherever 
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smoke is found to exist. Here a general concomitance is established 
between smoke and fire. Wherever smoke is found, the existence of 
fire is proved. It cannot be said here that only the mountain fire ora 
particular fire is established and not the other fires. Further it cannot 
be argued that only an unqualified fire is established and no particular 
or qualified fire is proved. So in the above instance it should be accepted 
that the smoke pointing to a particular fire at a particular place proves 
other fires also found in other places. This shows that a general con- 
comitance proves particular cases also. So, in the argument for the 
existence of God, the particular producer, that is, the omniscient Being 
is proved by the general law that the product points to a sentient being. 
Vyomasiva says that the critic has to accept it; he may shout or roar 
but cannot deny it.! 


But the critics continue'to aruge and contend that there is a lot of 
difference between the instance of fire and smoke and the above reason- 
ing. In the former instance both these objects are the objects of 
visual perception as both can be seen and hence the concomitance 
between them is well established. But, in the latter reasoning, 
the supreme soul is beyond perception and no individual instance is 
perceived. Jn the instance of fire, fire can be actually seen after con- 
Ccomitance is known but the supreme soul cannot be seen at all. 
Criticising this argument Vyomasiva says that, even in the reasoning 
establishing the existence of God, the concomitance between a producer 
and a sentient being is universally established but the powers of these 
beings may very. The first type of inferenee is the way from the 
particular to the general while the second is from the general to the 
particular. It may be true that in the first instance the fire is actually 
seen later on but the supreme soul is not. But this distinction does 
not make the argument weak, for there are many valid types of 
inference which establish the existence of supersensuous objects. For 
instance, the supersensuous organs are also proved in the same way. 
It is foolish to think that the illustration and the illustrated should have 
everything in common. ‘Similarity is to be found only in certain 


' Vyom. 302. 
Na ca Visphirjatapi parenatra etc. 
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respects. It is absurd to say that the potter should be fully similar to the 
cosmic creator. Ifa complete similarity is urged, no inference can be 
drawn. So in the argument for the existence of God, God is inferred 
as an agent at least if not as God. But such an agent or creator of 
this cosmos should have a complete knowledge of the instruments and 
the process of the creation of cosmos, as every producer should neces- 

sarily have a knowledge of the ee of the product. This makes 
the cosmic creator omniscient. 


Thus it is seen that Vyomagiva proves the validity of the famous 
argument for the existence of God. Further Vyomasiva considers the 
question whether God can be replaced by Karma that is whether crea- 
tion and such other things can be attributed to Karma. In other words, 
the question is, if the universe as a product should havea cause which 
must be the controlling factor, cannot Karma be sucha cause? Answer- 
ing this question Vyomasiva says that Karma can be a cause but never 
an ultimate one since such a position is always fora sentient being. 
Karma is nothing but the action of empirical souls, and hence is un- 
conscious. Being unconscious it stands in need of an extraneous 
impetus, that is, of another conscious being because every unconscious 
being is found operated by a conscious being. Evenif Karma is accepted 
to act by itself by an involuntary effort, the effort may not be towards 
any effect at all because of the absence of discrimination in Karma. Only 
the effort of a rational being may produce the desired effect but not that 
of an irrational substance. The unconscious can serve some pragmatic 
purpose only if it is guided by a conscious being. 

Vyomasiva refers at this stage to the position of Sankhyas, 
regarding the capacity of an unconscious thing to act. The Sankhyas 
are of the opinion that the unconscious object can systematically produce 
its own effects. For instance, the non-sentient milk forms itself and 
issues Out by itself for nourishing the calf.2 So it is observed that an 


‘ Prarvttau Va parinispannepi na karye pravarteta-Vyom. p. 304. 

* Vatsavivrddhinimittarh ksirasya yatha pravrttirajfiasya. S.K. 57th karika 
S.T.K. pp. 177-8. ‘* As the insentient milk flows out for the growth of the calf, so 
does nature act towards the emancipation of the spirit ’-Tattva Kaumudi-Ganganatha 
Jha. p. 119. 
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objective effort is found in non-sentient objects also. Production is 
natural for the unconscious and no supervision of a conscious being is 
necessary.’ This position of the Sankhyas is not accepted by Vyomasiva 
and he criticisesthe same. He says that, in the instance of milk coming 
out for the sake of calf, the milk acts but the calf and the cow cause that 
action. The milk does not act of its own accord. If action was natural 
for the milk, how is it that it ceases to act when the cow and the calf are 
not alive? It cannot be said that the volition of cow and calf is merely 
a concomitant factor and is not the cause of the action of milk. The 
volition is More than a mere concomitant condition. The two sentient 
beings contribute to the action of milk and sothis shows that a non- 
sentient thing cannot act ofits own accord without a conscious being. 
And, going back tothe theory of karma, it can be said that karma is 
an unconscious thing and that it cannot be the controlling factor of the 
world and that only a sentient being should do it. This sentient Being 
is God. | 


Having establishshed the existence of God and having shown 
that karma cannot replace God, Vyomasiva proceeds to consider the 
question whether God is embodied or not. This is an important question 
which has engaged the attention of all those who accept the existence 
of God. Vyomasiva holds the opinion that God is not embodied. Those 
who accept an anthropomorphous God conceive God to be embodied 
because, they think that all the sentient creators are always found to 
have a body and God also asa sentient creater should have a body. 
But Vyomasiva does not accept this view and says that if God 
should have a body, as all other sentient creators, his power and 
knowledge also should be limited as in the case of all the other sentient 
creators. With such limited powers and knowledge God cannot be 
conceived to be the creator of this universe. Furthermore, Vyomasiva 


1 A faint similarity is found between the views of Sankhyas and Spinoza. ‘‘ Now 
there is indeed reason in nature, but it is unconscious. The spider weaves its web 
without the slightest notion of geometry; the animal organism develops without 
having the faintest conception of physiology and anatomy. Nature thinks without | 
thinking that it thinks ; its thought is unconscious, an instinct, a wonderful foresight 
which is superior to intelligence, but not intelligence proper”. 

History of Philosophy—Chapter on Spinoza. p. 265. 
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says that there is no evidence of His having a body. Merely because 
God is an agent He cannot be said to havea body, for in that case he 
cannot be the cosmic creator. With a body similar to that of an empi- 
rical creator God cannot be accepted to be the creator of the universe. 
It should be noted that there is a vast difference between God as the 
cosmic agent and the ordinary soul, the empirical agent. Both may be 
similar in that they are agents; but the magnitude of power and func- 
tion of the cosmic agent makes him the highest while that of the empi- 
rical agent makes him the lowest. So, it cannot be said that God 
should have a body just as the empirical soul has. 


Vyomasiva further shows that the conception of an embodied 
God leads to certain logical or ontological absurdities. That is, as 
already pointed out above, if God has a body His powers also would 
be limited and also as this body would be ofa limited magnitude, its 
field of activity also would be limited. So the simultaneous effects in 
the vast arena of space cannot be accounted for. To account for this, 
it may be urged that a supersensuous, ubiquitous and intangible body 
should be accepted. But this cannot be, because ,the existence of an 
eternal body itself is doutbtful. If such eternal body for God is accepted; 
it would mean that God is eternally confined. If this body is urged to 
be non-eternal, certain difficulties arise. In that case it must be the 
creation of God Himself. Thus it may be asked whether He created 
that body with or without a body. If He created it with a body, even 
that body must be non-eternal and must have been created by Him 
with another body which again must have been created by him with yet 
another body and so on. Thus the Supreme Being would be always 
busy with the creation of the series of His own bodies and no other 
work would be done. It cannot be said that God creates his first body 
without being embodied, for in that case, he can create the universe also 
- without a body and there would be no necessity for a body at all. 


After pointing some difficulties in accepting an embodied God, 
Vyomasiva says the very argument that God should have a body is 
logically defective and self-destructive. That is,in the argument put 
forth above, body is the object of inference and God is the subject of 
it. So the above reasoning presupposes the admission of God as recogni- 
tion of the subject of inference is a pre-condition of inferential reasoning. 
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Recognition of God means recognition of a supreme agent with powers 
dissimilar to the power of the empirical, embodied agent. Thus, the 
subject of inference shows the recognition of God dissimilar to the 
empirical agent but the object is the body the possession of which makes 
God similar to the empirical agent. So the subject and object are 
opposed to each other and the reason becomes self-destructive. Hence, 
it cannot be proved that God has a body. 


In this connection, it is interesting to study the discussion of a 
bodiless God, as done by Sridhara in his Nyayakandali.1 He summarises 
first two views of the advocates of an embodied God and then criticises 
the same. A summary of the arguments is presented by Sridhara 
thus : A bodiless cosmic creator cannot be proved to exist, because 
every creator determines the nature of the components of the effect first 
and then wills to create the object. Thus after willing he acts, moves 
his body, starts making use of the material causes and finally creates the 
object- As the will to create is a necessary condition to create, the 
movement of the body also is a necessary condition. It cannot be said 
that body is not a necessary condition for, in that case, even knowledge 
and will may be considered unnecessary. So if God is to be a creator, 
he should: have a body. This is the argument of the advocates for an 
embodied God. Criticising this, Sridhara asks what it is that makes a 
person acreator. Is it the body or the capacity to make use of the 
causes ? Having a body cannot make one a creator, for one would bea 
creator even in the state of sleep and absentmindedness as the body 
exists even in such states. So it is the power to make use of the material 
causes that characterises a creator. Sridhara concludes that the question 
of either having a body or not having one does not arise at all here. 


After the establishment of a bodiless God, the most important 
subject that is taken up for discussion is the willof God. Vyomasiva 
has discussed the nature and function of the will of God and has dis- 
cussed its role in the cosmic acts of creation and dissolution. The will 
of God plays an important role in the creation and dissolution of the 
universe according to the Vaisesikas. It is said that God exercises His 
will to create and destory. This willis unlike the will of ordinary 


oe 


-N.K., p. 55. 
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mortals in whom the exercise of will is always for the establishment of 
a goal. If the will of God also should have an aim, God will be far 
from being a spirit with aneternal satisfaction. Will in God also 
would mean a desire in him which makes him incomplete and imperfect. 
So the will of God must be different from that of man, and it should 
not be actuated by selfish motives. God acts for others. He has noth- 
ing to gain for Himself through his creation, and He creates for the 
sake of empirical souls. : 


An important question which is raised here is whether the will 


of God is eternal or non-eternal, This appears to be a problem. That 


is, if the will is eternal there would be a constant and perpetual crea- 
tion or destruction. If it is non-eternal then it'would itself require to 
be produced by another will of God, and this again being non-eternal 
would require another will and so on ad infinitum. In such a case, God 
would be busy with the creation of such a series of wills, and 
so no other work would be done. It cannot be said that the will 
of God can appear without another will, because in that case even 
the universe would appear without any such will of God. Vyomasiva 
solves the problem by saying that by accepting it to be eternal it need not 


be accepted that there would be perpetual creation or destruction because — 


the will acts as and when the auxiliary factor, that is Adrsta, appears. 
But again a question may be put here whether this factor is eternal or 
non-eternal. Ifeternal, then again, there would be a perpetual creation 
or destruction. If it is non-eternal then there should be another factor 
for its appearance and this goes on ad infinitum. While solving this 
problem, Vyomasiva shows that this is not a defect at all. He says that 
the chain of auxiliary factors is a fact and is beyond the grip of logic. 
Their appearance goes on ad infinitum but this is the case of a beginning- 
less creation. This unbroken continuity is a fact. The logician may 
strive to find a beginning for every thing, but in vain. The beginning- 
lessness of certain processes must be accepted to be a fact. The cosmic 
will appears and works as and when the Adrsta or the meritorious and 
notorious act of the empirical souls makes its appearance. 


Thus it is seen that the will of God is shown to operate on the 
appearance of Adrsta. And its role in the cosmic acts of creation and 
destruction is also shown to be very important. In this chapter we see 
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that Vyomasiva, apart from discussing the will of God, has discussed 
and established the existence of God and has proved that God is not 
embodied. By discussing and proving the above points, Vyomasgiva 
presents himself to be a theist. This is an evidence to the theistic 
tendency of the early Vaisesikas. The points: discussed and proved in 
this chapter hold eloquent testimony to the fact that the Vaisesika 
_ system has been a theistic system right from the early stages. 


Chapter V 


ATMAN 


The theory of Atman forms an inevitable part of the predomi- 
nantly metaphysical systems of Indian Philosophy. As the realisation of 
Atman is the summum bonum of life and it is also the goal of Indian 
Philosophy, no system can afford to underestimate the importance of 
the theory of Atman. The Vaisesikas have given an elaborate treatment . 
to this subject. In their system Atman is one of the nine Dravyas. 


In the chapter on Atman, Pragastapada has in his beautiful 
poetic prose established the existence of Atman by means of several 
arguments and illustrations. It is these arguments that have been the 
foundation for all the Vaisesikas on which they have built up their 
superstructure of the theory of Atman. Vyomasiva also has made 
these arguments the basis for bis discussion in his Vyomavati. In the 
chapter on Atman Vyomagiva takes up each and eVery argument of 
PraSastapada and discusses them elaborately. This discussion is so 
complete and comprehensive that it brings out all the characteristics of 
Atman clearly. Here also Vyomasiva takes the opportunity to criticise 
some of the important theories of the Buddhists. As is seen, criticising 
the Buddhist theories has been the most important task for Vyomasiva 
here also. 


The following are the arguments advanced by PraSsastapada for 
the existence of Atman. The first argument is that Atman is inferred by 
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means of the sense-organs working as instruments in the act of sensory 
perception, as he is rendered imperceptible by his minuteness. The 
instrument say for example, a cudgel, cannot operate by itself and so 
its operation shows that there should be an agent. In other words, 
instrumentality presupposes the agency of a conscious being. The sense- 
organs are instruments and they presuppose the agency of a conscious 
being, that is Atman. This is the first argument. The second argument 
is that the sensory cognitions we get show that there should be a 
cogniser- This cogniser cannot be the body as it isan unconscious 
object. Similarly the cogniser cannot be the sense-organs also as 
these do not possess consciousness.’ Moreover it is seen that even 
when the sense-organs are defective, cognition is obtained and hence 
cognition cannot be attributed to sense at all. Further, the cogniser 
cannot be identified as mind, as mind also is an internal organ and is 
an instrument. So cognition should be attributed to a cogniser which 
is Atman. | 


The third argument for the existence of Atman is that the 
voluntary efforts inspired by the instincts like desire and reluctance which 
can help man come into contact with the desired and part with the 
undesired prove the urging Atman inside the physical organism just as 
the movement of a chariot proves its driver. The fourth argument is 
that the regularity in respiration found in the living body shows that 
there is a conscious controlling agent just as the air gushing out of the 
bellows ina rythmic way shows thatthe apparatus is operated by a 
human being. The fifth argument is that it is seen that the eyes wink 
automatically and this action must be due to a mysterious operator or 
a spiritual dynamo just as the automatic movements of the eyelids of a 
toy with a mechanical contrivance point to an intelligent person 
who made it. The sixth argument is that the mysterious healing property 
of the body or, in other words, the natural recuperation after wound 
or laceration proves the operation of a conscious principle just as a 
house rebuilt or certain improvements made init prove the operation 
of its owner. The seventh argument is that the regular association at 
regular intervals of the sense-organs with their proper objects with an - 
intention of realising the ambitions pointsto an active spirit just as the 
repeated collision of a ball with another ball in a regular manner shows 
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that a boy must be playing with them. The eighth argument is that the 
saliva gushing out of the glands in the mouth of a man when he 
remembers the taste of a dish by seeing it points to a common or 
single observer who has seen and tasted the dish earlier and remembers 
it after seeing it again. This observer is Atman and he can be compared 
toa man who, sitting ina room, is observing through a number of 
ventilators. The ninth argument is that feelings like pleasure, pain 
and desire and voluntary exertions being themselves qualities imply a 
conscious spirit who is qualified with those qualities. These qualities 
cannot be attributed to the body as they are not perceived by the sense- 
organs unlike the qualities of the body. Also the qualities do not exist 
as long as their substratum exists. 


Vyomasgiva takes up the above arguments of PraSsastapada for 
discussion one by one. The second argument has engaged his attention 
more. It is seen that PraSastapada! while introducing these arguments 
has said that since owing to the minuteness? of Atman he cannot be 
perceived, he is to be inferred and hence a series of arguments as 


inferential evidence are given. Vyomasiva takes up this impercepti-— 


bility of Atman for discussion. Vyomasiva is of the opinion that Atman 
is internally perceptible and externally imperceptible ; that is, he cannot 
be perceived by the external sense-organs but is perceived by the 
internal organ. Hence Vyomasiva interprets the argument of Prasasta- 
pada that Atman is not perceptible to mean that Atman is not externally 
perceptible.® 

Vyomasiva establishes the internal perceptibility of Atman in the 
following way. Atman is perceived internally in feelings like, «I am 


1 P.P.B. p.360. 


2 Minuteness is taken by Vyomagiva to mean the absence of the greater 
magnitude and such other properties which co-exist with colour inhering along with 


it in the substratum. Vyom. p. 391. Padmanabha, the author of Setu takes it to - 


mean the absence of the capacity of being recognised or perceived by the external 
sense-organs. Sauksmyam rupavisesaikarthasamavetamahatvadyabhavah-Setu. PPB. 
p. 361. | | 

* Vyom. p. 392. Some lines here are indiscrete. Vyomagiva gives an example 
here ‘ Sraihargarh Daivakulam.” This sentence helps greatly in determining the time 
of Vyomasiva. 
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happy* and so on- When a man feels happy he thinks ‘I am happy’. 
This feeling is a cognition. In this cognition the ‘I’ refers to Atman. 
This cognition is perception only, because the features of inference 
such as the invariable concomitance and such other logical factors are 
not found in it. It is not even verbal testimony. It is not an illusion 
as no contradiction or sublating cognition arises later on. It is not 
doubt as the oscillating tendency which is the characteristic feature of 
doubt is absent. Hence this cognition is perception only. 


A question arises here. How can it be said that the ‘I’ in the 
above cognition refers to Atman only and not to the body? Vyomasiva 
answers that this cannot have a reference to the external body as this 
cognition is produced by the internal organ. If it referred to the body 
which is an object of external sense-organs, the above cognition would 
have been produced by the external sense-organs only. But this is not 
the case. It is true that there are certain other types of cognitions like 
“Tam slim ’’, “I am stout’’ and others where ‘I’ refers to the body 
only because it is only the body which is slim or stout. But in these 
types of cognitions, only the secondary meaning of ‘I’ is taken as 
applicable. This will be clear when another type of cognition, that is, 
““my body is stout” is taken into consideration. Here in ‘‘ my body” 
‘my’ has a reference to Atman and body is separate from Atman. As 
such cognitions also are common, if one says “I am slim”, it means 
“my body is slim”. So in such cognitions, ‘I’ has a reference to the 
body only secondarily and identity is imposed there only for the 
sake of convenience. Actually the identity is superimposed and not 
real. In all the above instances, the body is to be taken as different 
from Atman.and in cognitions like ““I am happy”, ‘I’ refers to 
Atman only. This shows that Atman is internally perceptible. Further 
Vyomasgiva examines whether Atman’s perceptibility is similar to the 
perceptibility of other objects or not. This is to see if Atman is 
perceived as other objects are. It is contended that Atman is not 
perceived as having a-nature just as other perceptible objects are. That 
is, the other perceptible objects are perceived in the nature of having a 
colour or so while Atman is not perceived as having any such nature. 
But this contention does not stand, for it can be said that even Atman 
is perceived in the form of ‘I’. This ‘I’ itself is the form of Atman. 
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It is not necessary that all the perceptible objects should be perceived 
in the same form. The only thing necessary for perception is that there 
should be a condition for perception of a form. It is seen that an 
object is perceptible in its own way but is imperceptible in the way in 
which some other object is perceived. So, Atman may be said to be 
perceptible in its own way and it is perceived in the form of ‘I’ as 
other objects are perceptible in their own forms. 


This internal perceptibility of Atman places Atman in a peculiar 
position. Here Atman is perceived by himself. Atman is the perceiver 
of all the objects and himself being perceptible, he becomes the object 
of his own perception.! Thus he becomes both the cognisor and the 
cognised. But this isno puzzle. Atman is the agent being the sub- 
stratum of cognition and he is the object of perception at the same time. 
Agency, and objectivity can co-exist. Only instrumentality and agency 
cannot co-exist as agency is independence and instrumentality is 
dependence. So,there is nothing wrong in accepting Atman to be both 
the agent and the object at the same time. 


After showing the internal perceptibility of Atman, Vyomasiva 
takes up the first argument of Prasastapada proving the existence of 
Atman. This argument is that the instrumentality of the sense-organs 
presupposes the agency of a conscious being. In other words-—the sense 
organs acting as instruments show that there must be a conscious agent 
who is using these instruments as they cannot act by themselves. 
Discussing this evidence, Vyomasiva puts a question whether the sense 
Organs as instruments point out the whole set of individual Atmans 
existing all over or only a single individual. Vyomasiva himself answers 
this question saying that all the Atmans in general are proved as a 
general inference is drawn by the above reasoning. 


Vyomasiva passes on to the second argument that the cognitions 
should have a substratum and this substratum can be the Atman only. 
He puts this argument in a syllogistic form: 


‘ The cognitions of the five sense-organs must have a substratum, 
because they are qualities. That which is a quality must have a 


— 


* 1? can be both intelligence and intelligent. Refer. Sribhasya—-translated by H. 
Rangacarya and Varadaraja Iyengar-p. XV. 
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substratum just as colour and the like have. The above cognitions are 
qualities. So they must have a substratum. Only Atman can be such 
a substratum”’. The body, the sense-organs or the manas cannot be 
the substratum of cognitions. Cognition does not belong to the body 
as it is not found in a dead body; cognition is a special quality and it 
cannot be separated from its substratum. Since, after death, the cogni- 
tion is separated from the body, the body is not its substratum. _ 


- Cognition does not belong to the sense-organs also as they are 
only instruments and are effects. Moreover it is seen that recollection 
which is also a cognition appears even when the sense-organs are not 
working. This shows that sense-organs are not the substrata of cogni- 
tion. There is another difficulty in accepting the sense-organs to be 
the substrata of knowledge. If it be admitted that they are the substrata 
of knowledge they become endowed with consciousness and they cease 
to be instruments. They would be only agents and we will have to find 
out some other object to act as instruments in the process of getting a 
cognition. Moreover if the sense-organs be conscious, then there being 
five conscious agents in each body, only anarchy will reign supreme in 
the body as each of the five will be acting independently in its own way, 
all being conscious. To avoid these difficulties, if a single separate sense 
organ is accepted to be the substratum of cognition, that is, if Atman 
is accepted as the substratum then all these difficulties will get solved. 


Cognition cannot belong to manas also, as manasis only an _ inst- 
rument. If manas is attributed with consciousness, it would be acting 
independently and it would require another instrument to act. It cannot 
be said that the conscious mind can act without standing in need of any 
other instrument. If it is accepted that it could act without any instru- 
ment, there arises the contingency of the simultaneous appearance of 
cognitions. This is because, if there is no mediating instrument, all the 
sense-organs would come into contact with mind easily and all the 
cognitions should arise simultaneously. There is nothing to show in the 
above case that the mind acts successively, that is, the mind establishes 
contact with the sense-organs one by one and not simultaneously. Such 
a successive action is possible only if there is an instrument which can 
establish successive contacts. One more difficulty with the theory of 
conscious mind is that the appearance of different cognitions cannot be 
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explained. That is, different cognitions are different effects and so how 
can the same thing produce different effects? The same thing cannot 
effect different effects without changing its form. Mind does not change 
its form and so it cannot produce different effects, that is, different cog- 
nitions. If an instrument is accepted, then change in the effect can be 
attributed to the association with that instrument. Mind cannot also 
act as instrument if knowledge or consciousness is attributed to it- This 
is because instrumentality and possession of consciousness cannot go 
together. So to explain the appearance of different cognitions another 
instrument will have to be accepted. In that case, the conscious mind 
and the new instrument will correspond to what the Vaisesikas call 
Atman and mind. | ’ 


Vyomasiva, at this stage of discussion, takes an opportunity to 
criticise the theory of momentariness of the Buddhists. It is interesting 
to know how he introduces this discussion. So far the self (Atman) 
as a substratum of knowledge was discussed and proved. But all goes 
well if only it can be proved how one object can be a substratum and 
another can be a property subsisting in it as everything is momentary 
according to the Buddhists. Before the objects get related in this way, 
they disappear and give way to new objects. Thus the conception of a 
quality as subsisting in a substratum itself is wrong and hence the con- 
cept of knowledge as a quality subsisting in Atman is an impossibility 
as no such relation between two things is possible according to the 
_ theory of momentariness. 


To meet this challerge of the Buddhists Vyomasiva presents first 
the arguments in favour of the theory of momentariness in the following 
way: The Buddhists maintain that efficacy testifies to the existence of 
objects and only momentary things can have efficacy. Efficacy is prag- 


matic utility. Objects are said to exist only because efficacy is found in © 


them. This efficacy is not possible if objects are permanent. Per- 
manent objects cannot display their efficacy, and so they do not exist. 
The Buddhist poses a question here that if objects are accepted to be 
stable how do they display efficacy or, in other words, how do they 
produce effects? They should do it either successively or simultaneously. 
They cannot produce successively because of their permanence. That 
is, to create a new product the object has to change its feature. A 
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permanent object does not change its feature as permanence means no 
change of feature. Objects which suffer no change cannot create new 
objects. For instance, a seed in a store room does not grow into a tree 
but the same in a cultivated land grows into a tree. This shows that the 
seed in the land is not the same as that in the granary. The seed in the 
land has changed its featuies. -So objects can create only if they are 
impermanent. This means that only momentary things can have effi- 
cacy and hence only momentary things exist. 


It is clear that the varieties of effects we see are due to the 
varieties of the cause. So this means that the cause goes on changing 
its feature to produce each variety and this change of features is imper- 
manence or momentariness. It is contended here that the same cause, 
even if it be permanent, retains its feature but produces varieties of 
effects through the association of auxiliary factors. For example, in the 
instance of the seed quoted above, the seed in the land is the same seed 
found in the granary but the auxiliary factors such as water, mud etc., 
make it grow. This contention has no meaning because the influence of 
the auxiliary or concomitant factors means that the object has been in- 
fluenced and this indicates a change of features of that object. Change 
of features means impermanence. 


The above disquisition shows that objects cannot create various 
effects either successively or simultaneously if they are permanent. In 
other words, permanent objects can never have efficacy. That which 
possesses efficacy exists. That which exists is momentary. 


The Buddhists produce another evidence for the momentariness 
of objects and this is the theory of vinasa. According to this theory, 
the destruction of an object is not caused. Destruction is a natural 
phenomenon which is bound to happen and so it happens. Vinaga of 
an object appears immediately after the production of that object asa 
natural phenomenon without being caused. If the vinaSa were caused 
then it would mean that objects would not get destroyed when that 
vinaga is not caused and thus they would gain permanence. So the 
Buddhists maintain that vinaga is uncaused. But this theory appears 
to be against experience. We see generally that vin2Sa is caused. To 
take an example, when a pot is struck with a hammer, the pot gets 
destroyed. Does this not mean that the vinasa of pot is caused here by 
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the hammer blow? The Buddhist answers this by saying that the hammer 
does not create the vinaga of the pot but it only discloses another 
phase of the pot. Negation or destruction is only a phase of the object 
and hence is of the form of the object only. It is different from the 
object and the object is its counter-correlative. If vinaSa is treated as diff- 
rent from the object it belongs to, it will be difficult to account for the 
absence of that particular object during the presence of this vinaSa- It 
cannot be explained why that particular object should be absent while its 
vinasa which is different from it is present. If some object is produced, 
there is norule that some other object should disappear. For instance, if 
a cloth is produced, no pot disappears. So, if the vinasa is different from 
the object, the object should not disappear when the vinasa appears. Also 
there is no rule that when a particular thing is produced, only a particular 
thing should disappear and not all. If vinasa of a pot appears, why 
Should only the pot disappear as there are so many things which are 
different from vinasa? Moreover if vinaSa is taken as produced, it will 
have to bea positive entity, as itscause, that is the object, is a positive 
entity. A positive entity can create only a positive entity. Hence vinasa 
is not produced and hence it is uncaused. . 


Further, proving that vina$a is uncaused the Buddhist observes 
that if vinaSa is accepted to be uncaused, things may become eternal. 
This is because the conception of a caused vinaga carries with it the 
implication that the vinasa does not appear until the appearance of a 
cause and if the appearance of the cause is prevented, things may gain 
perpetual existence. There is another difficulty also in accepting vinasa 
to be caused. This difficulty is that if by the appearance of cause an 
object gets destroyed even eternal things may get destroyed when the 
causes of their destruction appear. It cannot be said that vinasa of 
only such things as are non-eternal can be caused becuase, 
why should this feature of liability for destruction as the cause of 
vinasa be postulated when by this very impermanent nature the objects 
can get destroyed. It can be very well accepted that it is the nature of 
objects to get destroyed and so this vinaga is definitely uncaused. The 
Buddhist points out that there is another difficulty in accepting vinaSa 
to be caused. If vinasa is caused, it comes to mean that vinaga is an 
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effect. It is known that all the effects are certainly destroyed and vinaéa 
as an effect should have its destruction also.- Thus vinaga also should 
have a vinasa. This vinasa of vinaga should result in a positive entity 
as two negatives make a positive. Thismeans that, after the destru- 
ction of an object, this destruction also gets destroyed and the original 
object should appear again. Thus if a pot is destroyed, its destruction 
takes place and then the original pot should show up. But this is not 
warranted by experience. Hence this shows that vina$a is not caused. 


Thus by proving that vinaga is uncaused and that it isa natural 
phenomenon, the Buddbists have shown that objects appear and dis- 
appear automatically and they do not wait for their vinaga to be caused. 
Hence things are momentary. The advocates of non—momentariness 
point out that recognition is an evidence of permanence of objects. But 
this hardly affects the Buddhist position as Buddhists regard recognition 
as Kalpana or imaginative reflex which is not at alla valid means of 
knowledge. Recognition is a complete knowledge being constituted by 
both past and present cognitions. Thus being a complex of two diame- 
trically opposed factors it isnot to be regarded as a valid means of 
knowledge. Thus recognition does not prove the permanence of 
objects. 


Thus presenting the Buddhist arguments for the momentariness of 
Objects elaborately, Vyomasiva examines these arguments one by one 
and disproves the position of the Buddhists. The first argument 
presented was that efficacy cannot be attributed to objectsif they are 
permanent. Vyomasiva, criticising this argument, observes that 
efficacy can be attributed to permanent objects as they can create 
objects successively and simultaneously. This happens when concomi- 
tant factors present themselves either in successive stages or per- 
manently. A concomitant factor when it comes into contact with an 
object does not create any Atisaya as propounded by the Buddhists. 
If these factors are said to create an Atisaya, a speciality, it will have to 
be admitted that they possess some speciality or Atisaya of their own 
which enables them to bring about this Atisaya. So it should be 
further admitted that some other object has created that speciality in 
these factors. Further it means that, that some other object should have 
a speciality which should have been created by another object and this 
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goes on ad infinitum. So there is no speciality created by the concomi- 
tant factors and the association of these factors only is a speciality 
which enables the object to create. The capacity of the object to 
produce is nothing but the completeness or perfection of causes. The 
absence of any of the concomitant factors would not make the causal 
apparatus complete. This perfection is the capacity of the object and 
the deficiency is its weakness. Thus only strength and weakness of the 
object appear and disappear. But appearance and disappearance of 
these factors do not makethe object to appear and disappear along 
with them as these factors are different from the object. 


Thus Vyomasiva disproves the theory of the presence of efficacy 
in only impermanent objects and shows that permanent objects also 
show efficacy with the help of the concomitant factors working successi- 
vely and simultaneously. Vyomagiva next takes up the argument that 
objects are momentary as vinasa is uncaused. He shows that the cause- 
lessness of vinasSa cannot prove the momentariness of objects, for even 
this causelessness being momentary, according to the Buddhists, it would 
pass away so as to make the object once again caused. 


Vyomasiva further argues that it cannot be proved that negation 
is causeless. He says that the operation of cause can be accepted even 
in the case of negative entities just as it is accepted in the case of 
positive entities. For instance, a blow with a hammer destroys a pot 
or, in other words, it creates the destruction or vinasa of the pot. The 
Buddhist says that the operation of hammer does not create the destruc- 
tion but creates only the series of instantaneous parts of the pot. But 
this is incorrect, If, as the Buddhist says, the pot is not destroyed, why 
is it not perceived when its parts are observed? It cannot be said that 
the series of instantaneous parts of the pot screens such a perception, 
for it may be argued that if that screen of instantaneous parts is destro- 
yed the pot should reappear. Moreover it cannot be explained why the 
series of instantaneous parts should act asa screen. Only such a thing 
as is opposed to a particular object can be an obstruction to the latter 
and in the above case, the parts of the pot being the intimate cause of 
the pot cannot be an obstruction to its perception. In the above 
instance it is clear that the effect of the operation of hammer is opposed 
to the pot and that is why the pot is not perceived after the 
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production of that effect. This effect can only be a negation or destruc- 
tion. Hence on the appearance of this negative object, that is 
vinasa, the pot which is its counter-correlative is not perceived. 


The Buddhists question here, why is it that on the appearance of 
vinasa only a particular object disappears and not all objects, vinaéa 
being different from the objects? Vyomasiva answers this by pointing 
out that a particular negation cannot co-exist with a particular object 
and not with all. For instance, ‘the negation or destruction of a pot 
cannot co+exist with that pot, but can certainly co-exist with a piece of 
cloth or with another pot. This shows that only a particular object 
disappears on the appearance of its vinasa, and not all other objects. 
The absence of that particular object during the presence of its negation 
clearly shows that though a negation is different from all the objects or 
from that particular object, it has its negative relationship only with 
that object. Hence on the appearance ofa particular vina§a all the 
objects need not disappear. | 


The Buddhist raises another question. If vinasa is caused, how 
is it that itis produced by a positive entity? Causes should produce 
similar effects and so a negative effect cannot come out of a positive 
cause. Vyomasgiva answers this by saying that it is observed that a 
variety of products come out of a single cause. For instance colours, 
taste and other qualities which are different from one another are 
observed to come out of a single cause. 


Another objection raised by the Buddhist, is that if vinasa is 
produced it should be destroyed also, and if it is destroyed, the original 
object should come up again as two negative entities make a positive. 
Vyomasiva answering this objection says that the rule that two negatives 
make a positive does not hold good here. He says that it should be 
noted that negation is not cognised in the way in which a positive object 
is cognised. Negation exists but its existence is not similar to the 
existence of a positive entity. That is why the rules that al] the products 
are destructible and the uncaused or the beginningless are indestructible 
should be relaxed here. These rules do not apply to the various types 
of negation. For example, the antecedent negation is not produced but 
it gets destroyed. The posterior negation is produced but it has no 
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destruction. Moreover the destruction of negation cannot mean the 
reproduction of the positive entity as its destruction is not of the form 
of the positive entity.. For instance when a pot is destroyed, the 
destruction of this destruction is not of the form of this pot and it is 
not even its cause. The above arguments show that there is absolutely 
no difficulty in accepting vinasa to be produced. | 

Vyomasiva observes that the Buddhists do not accept negation at 
all but they cannot establish its unreality as there is perceptual evidence 
of its reality. This evidence is explained in the following way by 
Vyomasiva. When a pot is not perceived on the ground, a cognition is 
stimulated of the form, ‘“‘There is no pot on the ground here’. This 
cognition is obtained by means of the sense-organs. As a cognition, 
this also should have an objective counterpart either positive or negative 
like all the other cognitions. This objective counterpart in this case is 
the ground with the absence of the pot. It cannot be contended that 
the’ negation is of the form of ground and that the non-perception of 
pot is only the perception of ground with no pot and that it is not due 
to the negation of pot. If negation is to be identified with the ground, 
such a cognition as pointed above should arise even during the presence 
of the pot as the negation of the form of earth is found even there. | 
Hence it can be concluded that the non-perception of pot is: certainly 
the perception of the absence or negation of pot and not merely a non- 
comprehension. It is a comprehension of a negative entity. So where 
an object is not perceived, it means that its negation is perceived. That 
is, when an object is destroyed and does not exist it means that its 
negation exists. The Buddhist who holds a different view cannot simply 
explain this state of negation. The Buddhist argues that nothing 
happens to the object when it is not perceived and it simply does not 
exist at that time. It does not mean that its negation is perceived. 
Vyomasiva observes that this explanation of the Buddhists is absurd 
and he argues that, if the negation can never gain existence, the objects 
should not be perceived even when they exist, for the non-existence of 
negation which is admitted during the absence of the object is present 
even here. Also if the negation is not opposed to the object, the object 
should exist even when its negation exists and should thus become 
eternal. So negation exists and it is perceived to exist. 
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The Buddhist denial of negation is based on their theory of 
momentariness. As every thing ismomentary according to the Buddhists, 
there is no necessity for the postulation of negation and any such 
postulation goes against the theory of momentariness also. So Vyom- 
aSiva desiring to cut at the very root disproves the theory of moment- 
ariness- His first argument against this theory is that the phenomenon 
of recollection cannot be explained if momentariness is admitted. 
Recollection means remembering the previous experience: This means 
that the self or the knower remembers his own previous experience. But 
if everything is momentary, even the self would be momentary and so 
the self having the experience disappears in a moment and the next self 
cannot remember what the previous self had experienced. Moreover 
according to the Buddhists the self isa series of cognitions, and there 
being no continuing single factor, recollection is not possible. But the 
Buddhist contends that in the series of cognitions the previous cogni- 
tion though it disappears, produces a second cognition leaving with it 
‘allthe impressions than can revive a reminiscence. But this contention 
cannot stand. It is agreed by the Buddhist that the members of the series 
of cognition are different from one another. If a cognition can produce 
impressions which revive recollection in a different, cognition, why can- 
not the cognitions of a person remember the experience of a different 
man? Thus it is impossible in the Buddhist theory to explain recollection 
satisfactorily. Recollection itself shows that there isa continuous single 
self which experiences and remembers its own impressions. 


Moreover, Vyomasiva points that the very conception of Atman 
as a Series of cognitions is a misconception. The Buddhists maintain 
that there can be a series. Vyomasiva argues here that it canot 
be said that the cognition is the product of another cogni- 
tion only and not of any other substance of a different nature, for in 
that respect smoke, for instance, cannot be the product of fire as smoke 
is entirely different from fire. If smoke is accepted to be the product 
of fire by the Buddhist, he has to accept that cognition can be produced 
through sense-organs and such other objects which are different from 
cognition. It is true that there may be some type of similarity between 
fire and smoke, but such similarity exists between cognition and its 
physical causes also. Moreover if such similarity could make objects 
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come in relationship as causes and effects, even a white cloth could 
become the product of black threads as there also is some sort 
of asimilarity. If the Buddhist says that there should bea complete 
similarity to bind things as cause ond effect, then cognitions 
should produce only similar cognitions. Soa cognition of pleasure 
should create another cognition of pleasure and hence there would be a 
series of such cognitions only and variety of cognitions cannot be expla 
ined. Hence with any stretch of imagination it cannot besaid that 
cognitions are necessarily the products of cognitions only. This being 
the case, there can be no stream of cognitions that can be identified as 
Atman. Thus the theory of Atmanas a series of cognition is disproved 
by Vyomasiva. The theory of momentariness also is disproved. At 
the end of this disquisition Vyomasiva says that refutation of theory of 
momentariness has been elaborately done by his preceptor and so he 
does not attempt it. But the criticism done by Vyomasiva also is 
sufficiently elaborate. 


So far only two arguments of PraSastapada for the existence of 
Atman have been discussed. After completing the above disquisition, 
Vyomagiva takes up the other arguments for a brief discussion. The 
third argument taken up by him is that the living organism is governed 
by an exerting or endeavouring self because we find urge and reluctance 
which respectively give the results of attainment of the desired and 
getting rid of the undesired. The urge and reluctance are characterised 
as physical movements. These point toa governing factor which is 
Atman. Vyomasiva points out that there are some instances to the 
contrary but they do not affect the above reasoning. That is, the 
movements of the parts of a wooden machine or a trap are found to 
give some relief to the prisoner when it is opened. Similarly the 
downward movement of the branch of a tree may help a man in realising 
his ambition of having its fruits. But these do not affect the reasoning 
because these movements do not belong to the physical organism. It 
may be argued that the above features are found even in a dead body 
thrown into a river. The movement of that body with its foul smell 
annoys an ascetic who is bathing ina river, but the same exhilarates 
a dog which moves up eagerly to eat it. So how is it that the same 
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movements are here but there is no Atman in the dead body? But this 
is not a correct instance. The argument reads that these movements 
found in a living body only prove the existence of Atman. The move- 
ments in a dead body need not prove the existence of -Atman. But it is 
true that the above argument of Prasastapada is worded in such a way 
that it is not possible to give any similar instance. So Vyomasiva puts 
this argument in the following way. The movement by which one can 
either obtain the comforts or avoid discomforts found in the living 
body is the result of an exerting being, because it is a regulated move- 
ment. The movement of a chariot is such a special movement characteris- 
ing such a regulation, and so it points to a living body which governs 
or regulates it. In this argument, Vyomasiva observes that it should be 
added that the action should be voluntary. Otherwise, in the instance of 
a navigator sleeping in a moving boat, the navigator also has got sucha 
movement as described above, but that is not due to an exerting being. 
Hence if it is added that such action should be voluntary, then the argu- 
ment would become perfect. 


After perfecting the third argument, Vyomasiva examines the 
fourth argument that the living organism is governed by an exerting 
spirit as the body is the abode of the regulated air which is always 
confined init. VyomasSiva defines regulated air as the air which has its 
movements regulated. Regulation means conversion of the horizontal 
movement of air into regular upward and downward movements and 
this is respiration which characterises a living body. This movement is 
unlike the upward movement of the air occurring after the collision of 
two forces of wind. It is also unlike the hollow space of a flute or 
bamboo, because the former is a regulated one. The air within a living 
body is different from the air moving inside a dead body. Thus the 
regulated movement of air inside the living body proves a controlling 
factor which is Atman. 


The next argument taken up for discussion is that the natural 
growth and recuperation in living bodies show the presence of an Atman. 
Discussing this, Vyomasiva points out that even trees have the above 
characteristics of natural growth and recuperation. He points out 
that not only this characteristic feature but even voluntary exertion is 
found in trees. The trees suck water through their roots and this is not 
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due to any magnetic attraction but is only due to a voluntary effort on 
the part of the trees. The trees quench their thirst and appetite by 
sucking water and bear flowers and fruits. Vyomasiva says that even trees 
have Atman, and a dormant sensation exists in them. He says that the 
voluntary action of sucking water is explained well in Botany’ and so 
it is not attempted here. 

The next argument taken into consideration is the seventh, that 
is, the regular association of sense organs at regular intervals with the 
objects for realising a desire. This proves the existence of Atman. 
Vyomasiva presents the argument in six ways as under.? | 
First :—The living organism is governed by an exerting spirit as it is the 

substratum of the instrument which cognises the desired object. 

A building may be taken as an example. 


Second :—The mind is alerted to action by an exerting spirit, because it 
is associated with the instrument of knowledge which cognises 
the desired object just like the ball in the hands of a Jad. In this 
instance the movement in the ball leads to the inference that it is 
due to the boy who is playing with it. 

Third :—The movement of mind is effected by an exerting spirit as it is 
associated with the sense-organ cognising the desired object just 
like the movement of the ballin the hands of the lad. 


Fourth :—The association of mind with the instruments of knowledge is 
the effect of an exerting spirit, as it isan association with the 
sense-organs which cognises the desired object. This is an instance 
of a boy playing with a ball in his hand. The body is compared 
to the boy and the ball to the mind. | 


Fifth :—The sense-organs are impelled by an exerting conscience because 
they are the instruments cognising the desired objects. The 
instance is of a boy playing with a ball sending the same to 


connect a second ball. The second ball is comparable to the 
sense-organs. 


Sixth :—The association with objects is the effect of the exerting spirit 
as it is the associated with the instruments cognising those objects, — 


' Vrksayurvede paripathitah-p. 404. 
* Vyom. p. 405 
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just like the association with the third ball in the room. This is 
like a boy hitting a second ball with a ball in his hands and 
connecting a third ball with it. Here the second ball is compared 
to the sense-organs and the third ball to the objects. 


These are the six ways in which the above argument is presented 
by Vyomasiva. The next argument which is given some attention is 
the argument that the saliva gushing out of the glands in the mouth of 
a man when he recollects the taste of a dish by seeing that dish points to 
a common observer, and that is Atman. Vyomasgiva explains this in the 
following way. The saliva gushing out of the glands proves the associa- 
tion of mind with the gustatory organ. The association is due to the 
movement of mind. This movement is due to the desire and the desire 
is due to recollection. This recollection must be due to sarhskara, that is 
impression. This sarhskara shows that there must have been a previous 
experience. This experience is a cognition which shows that there must 
be a cogniser and this cogniser is the Atman. Thus Atman is inferred. 
Atman is the cogniser who cognises the object and remembers the taste 
associated with it. Thus it is the common substratum of both the 
perceptions. The judgement like ‘<I remember what I have experienced” 
is possible only when there is a common substratum. This substratum 
is Atman. | 

Thus Vyomasiva has examined the important arguments given by 
Pragastapada for the existence of Atman. At the end of this disquisition, 
he takes up the theory of plurality of Atman and establishes it. While 
accomplishing this, Vyomasiva refers to the position of the absolutists 
who are opposed to the Vaisesika pluralists. His criticism of absolutism 
is brief. The first argument for the plurality of Atman is that there is 
diversity of experience. One experiences pleasure while the other 
experiences displeasure. These different cognitions show that Atman is 
unique in each body. If there was only one single Atman existing in all 
the bodies, then there would be no diversity in their experiences. It 
cannot be said that though Atman is single bodies are different and 
hence each can have different experiences. If it be so, all the individuals 
should have the experience of all. Just as we can remember what we 
had experienced in our days of childhood inspite of continuous growth, 
and we characterise all these experiences as ours, we should be able to 
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remember the experience of all others as ours. It cannot be said that 
the experience of others is not remembered just as we do not remember 
the experience of our own past life and of our life in the womb. The 
experience of life in the womb is not remembered because it does not 
leave deep impressions. The experience of our past life is obscured by 
the torture and agony at the time of death. Hence it is not remembered 
but certainly not destroyed. Thus it is seen that the diversity ofexperi- 
ence cannot be attributed to the diversity of bodies but it is due to the 
plurality of Atman. . 


Vyomasiva asserts that plurality of Atman is directly perceived. 
This view is not accepted by the, absolutists and they maintain that 
the perception of this difference is due to ignorance that is Avidya!. Vyo- 
maSiva criticises this stand of the absolutists. He asks whether this Avidya 
exists independent of Atman. Ifso, the contention of the absolutists 
that Atman is the only reality crumbles.2. Avidya is explained by the 
absolutists as that which is removed by knowledge. Thus it assumes a 
form of negation. Being of the form of negation, it cannot act and 
contribute to the production of difference. Thus Avidya cannot be the 
cause for the perception of difference of Atman. Perception of 
difference is not an illusion. If the absolutist says that it is unity only 
that is in evidence and not difference, the Vaisesikas can hold an 
opposite view. The absolutists contend that scriptural. passages 
support unity. Vyomasiva criticises this argument and says that if 
scripture, as a means of knowledge, is different from the object to be 
proved, that is unity, then absolutism hangs fire; for it would amount 
to the acceptance of the reality of two objects namely, scripture and 
unity. If scripture is not different from objects to be proved, then 
there would no classification of things into means of knowledge and 
objects of knowledge as no distinction between the means and the end 
would exist. 
1 Here Vyomasgiva refers to the position of Advaitins and he refutes their 
arguments for Aikatmyavada or the theory of a single Atman as the only reality. 
But the criticism is mild and there is no expressed animosity here. It is significant 
that the word Sankaraih which is so commonly associated with the Advaita theory 
in the post-Sankara period is not at all used. 


2 Vyatireke tvekatvanivrttih—Vyom. p. 409. 
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Coming to the scriptural passages said to convey that only one 
Atman exists in bodies, Vyomagiva says that these should be interpreted 
to mean that Atman is unique in each body. The passages imply that 
many Atmans do not exist in a single body but only one Atman exists 
in each body. Only this should be the meaning of the scriptures because, 
if essential oneness of Atman is accepted, it would lead to the contin- 
gency of accepting either the liberation of all or the eternal confinement 
of all. If empirical confinement means the manifestation of empirical 
Atmans out of the cosmic Spirit,! as the absolutist says, then they must 
be either different from the cosmic Spirit or should be identical with it. 
If they are not different from the cosmic sprit, then who is to be 
liberated ? If they are different, then absolutism goes. The same 
difficulty is felt in the argument that the portions of the Supreme 
Spirit that are not covered by ignorance are liberated and those that 
are not free from ignorance are confined empirically. Then the 
question is asked : Are these portions: different from the cosmic soul 
or not ? If not different, who is to be liberated ? If different, absolutism 
fails. 


Thus Vyomasiva has mice ally established be plurality of 
Atmans by criticising the stand of absolutists. 


1 Atha paramatmano jivatmanam nissaranath sarsarah—Vyom. p. 410. 


Chapter VI 


SANKHYA 


Sankhya (number) is oneof the twenty four qualities enumerated 
by the Vaisesikas. This is one of the qualities which have been treated 
elaborately by Vyomasiva. In this chapter on number, he has discussed 
and established the objective reality of numbers by refuting the arguments 
of the Buddhist idealists. Apart from this discussion, another solid 
contribution: of Vyomasiva is his discussion of the dual and plural 
numbers. Vyomasiva explains how these numbers appear and when 
they disappear. This discussion is something like a mathematical 
discussion, being a computation of time taken by these numbers to 
appear and disappear. In this chapter, the establishment of the reality 
of number is the main contribution of Vyomasiva and we are going to 
study this aspect only and see how Vyomasiva puts down the Buddhist 
idealists. 

Number is a quality (Guna). Its existence is known by the numerical 
notion we get when we count objects. That is, for example when we 
count two objects, we get a notion that there are two objects. This is 
the numerical notion. This being a cognition must have an objective 
counterpart. This object is number. Thus number, isa real entity 
according to the Vaisesikas. The Buddhist idealists deny reality to 
numbers and, according to them, numbers are subjective in nature. 
Vyomasiva criticises their position elaborately. Before criticising, he 
presents the Buddhist arguments briefly in the following way. 
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Numbers have an external reality as they are not independent 
of mind. The numerical notions we get do not prove their 
reality as they are only ideal constructions or images. These images 
do not have any objective counterpart as they appear without the latter. 
That is, objects are momentary and so when the image appears the 
object is no more. Image asa cognition appears in the second moment, 
because in the first moment only an indeterminate cognition appears 
and so when the determinate image appears in the second moment the 
object is no more. Hence image appears without the object and thus 
it can be said that image does not have an object at all. So, the numeri- 
cal notions as images do not have any numbers as their objective coun- 
ter parts. Hence numbers have no objective reality. 

Another evidence against the reality of numbers is the impossibility 
of the causal relationship between the number and the object if 
number is said to exist independent of the object in which it is observed. 
That is, if number is to be real, it being a quality should be different 
from the object and it should have come into existence either prior to 
the object or after the object comes into existence. But either way it is 
not possible. That is, number cannot be said to come into existence 
prior to the object, because number being a quality cannot exist with- 
out its substratum which is here the object. It cannot also be said that 
the object and the number appear simultaneously because, in that case, 
they cease to have any relationship of cause and effect. Cause and 
effect do not appear simultaneously. The only alternative left is to say 
that number appears after the appearance of the object. But even this 
is not in favour of the reality of numbers. If a number is produced 
after the production of the object it may be asked, is it produced by 
the object of a numerical nature or of a different nature? That is, to 
take an example, is duality produced by two objects that are dual in 
nature or by objects that are of a different nature? If it is by 
objects that are dual in nature, then this means that these objects 
are of the form of duality, that is the dual number is not some- 
thing different from these objects. If the dual number is produced 
by objects which are different in nature and have nothing to do with num- 
ber then even one, three or more objects may as well produce the dual 
number since even these objects have nothing to do with dual number. 
Hence it may be concluded that there is a definite relationship between 
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the object and a particular number and this speaks for their identity. 
So number is not something different from the object and it is the 
object itself. 


Another argument against the reality of number is that number 
cannot be proved to exist at all. Taking an example of quality it can 
be shown that it cannot exist. Duality is said to exist either partly or 
wholly in each of the two objects. Being indivisible it cannot exist partly. 
It cannot exist wholly also in each of the objects because in that case 
the very nature of duality, that is the nature of existing in two would be 
gone. It cannot also be said that the duality individually exists in the 
first object in a number similar to its existence in the second because in 
that case the two objects would become entirely similar to each other 
and they would be identical. Thus it is seen that duality cannot exist at 
all. Similarily other numbers also cannot exist. 


The Buddhists advance a series of arguments to prove the 
unreality of numbers. The first argument is that number is not cognised 
universally as the other qualities, and so it is unreal. That is, the other 
qualities like colour and so on are cognised by all whenever they are 
seen, but number is cognised only by the person who wants to count. 
The second argument is that the same sense-organ cognises number and 
its substratum. For instance, if we see two things and count them as 
two, the visual organ has seen the objects and the numbers also. Thus 
the same sense-organ has cognised both. A sense-organ can cognise 
only one object, so the cognition of the number and its substratum, 
marks their identity. Different entities are congnised by different sense- 
organs and if number and object were different entities they would have 
been cognised by two different sense-organs. The third argument is that 
the so-called number and its substratum occupy the same space at the 
same time and this disproves the separate existence of numbers as two 
real things cannot occupy the same place at the same time. The fourth 
argument is that the perception of number as existing in its substratum 
itself is logically impossible. Taking duality for example, the perception 
of duality existing in two objects is impossible and cannot be proved. 
That is, in this perception, the sense-organ has two contacts with two 
objects. But the contact of mind which is essential for cognition cannot 
operate here because mind being single cannot operate on both simul- 
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taneously. It cannot be contended that though the contacts are two 
there is only one sense-organ and the mind can have its contact with it. 
If such a position is accepted, the mind would keep on producing a 
number of cognitions every time as the sense—-organ, for instance, the 
visual organ has a number of contacts with a number of objects. The 
fifth argument is that if reality be attributed to numbers then the 
existence of numbers in numbers also will have to be accepted and this 
leads to a technical difficulty which can never be solved. That is, as we 
see objects being cognised as one, two and so on even those numbers 
would be cognised as one two and so on as they can also be counted. 
This goes on ad infinitum. So the object-number identity would be the 
only solution for this. The Vaisesikas may say that they do not accept 
the existence of qualities in qualities and so numbers also being qualities 
do not exist in numbers. They attribute the numerical notions regarding 
numbers to those numbers themselves and not to some other numbers. 
But in that case the same argument applies to the numerical notions 
regarding the objects also. That is, it can be well said that the numerical 
notions regarding the objects are due to those objects themselves and 
not due to any numbers. The whole contention of the Buddhists boils 
down to this, that the numerical notions are only mental images. 
Numbers do not have an independent existence and they are not real. 


This position of the Buddhists has been briefly criticised by 
Vyomasiva. He starts with a remark that what the Buddhist says does 
not make sense. He presents his arguments in the following way. 
The very fact that the numerical notions are not contradicted and 
proved invalid holds eloquent testimony to the reality of numbers. Had 
they been invalid they would have been contradicted. It cannot be 
said that they may be invalid even if they be uncontradicted, because 
in that case even the other uncontradicted ideas accepted by the 
Buddhists may be invalid. This would lead to the establishment of 
the invalidity of all the other valid and uncontradicted ideas. Hence 
it should be accepted that the numerical notions being uncontradicted 
are valid. Thus being valid, they should have objective counterparts 
and the objects of the numerical notions are the numbers. 


The opinion of the Buddhist that numbers are images is not 
accepted by Vyomasiva as the theory of images is not accepted by 
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him. The argument of the Buddhist based on the theory of moment- 
‘ariness, that is when the numerical notion appears the object 
disappears, is dismissed on the ground that the Vaisesikas do not accept 
the theory of momentariness. It is also not accepted that the ideas or 
images of numbers are due to vasana, the Biotic force. Wyomasiva 
argues that even logically the numerical notions cannot be attributed 
to any such psychic impression called vasana because in that respect 
the product of such an impression should be only a form of recollection 
which is inno way identifiable with numerical notion. Moreover the 
impression being a residue of experience of objects, it points to the 
existence of such object. Sothe impression of numbers being the 
product of previous experience points to the existence of numbers as the 
objects of such experience. | 


The next argument which is taken up by Vyomasiva is that 
there can be no causal relationship between the object and ‘the 
so-called number. It was argued by the Buddhists that numbers 
are produced by the objects of numerical nature and hence 
are not different from the objects. Criticising this, Vyomasiva asks: 
what is this numerical nature of the object ? This nature must be a 
capacity for producing number. So numbers are produced by the 
objects and hence they are real. VyomasSiva refutes the other argument 
that numbers cannot be proved to exist either partly or wholly. He 
says that this argument does not stand because numbers are actually 
observed to exist and this cannot be denied. Experience is the best 
evidence when it is uncontradicted. 


Vyomasiva next takes up the series of arguments advanced by the 
Buddhists. The first argument is that number is not cognised univer- 
sally and hence is not real. Criticising this, Vyomasiva says that 
there is a lot of difference between numbers and other qualities. Num- 
ber, unlike other qualities, is apprehended only conditionally, that is, 
the comprehending intellect is a condition in the apprehension of num- 
ber. So only those who get that comprehending reflex comprehend 
numbers and the others do not. When aman wants to count—then he 
gets the comprehending intellect. All will not comprehend number and 
its cognition is nota common apprehension like that of the other 
qualities. 


va 


Criticising the next argument that since the number and the 
object are both cognised by the same sense-organ they are identical, 
Vyomasiva points out that the fact that these two are cognised by the 
Same sense-organ does not mean that they are identical. For example, 
blue colour and white colour are both cognised by the same visual 
organ but it does not mean that these colours are identical. 
Further, Vyomasiva says that the very argument that number has no 
independent existence because it is cognised by the same sense-organ 
which cognises its substratum is logically defective. That is, in that 
argument the number, the existence of which is yet to be established is 
taken as the minor term. If that minor term should have any sense, it 
should exist. If it is accepted to exist, the argument going to prove its 
non-existence would be self-contradictory. If it is argued that the 
minor term has been used from the point of view of the adversary who 
has accepted the existence of number, the opponent should say whether 
the existence of number accepted by him is valid or invalid. If it is 
valid, its denial would be manifest foolishness. If it is invalid, it cannot 
be made a minor term. So the above argument is logically defective. 


The next argument that number and its substratum cannot exist 
at the same time and space is untenable according to Vyomasiva. 
He says that this law does not apply to quality on the one hand anda 
substance on the other. It applies to two corporeal substances. Only 
two corporeal substances cannot exist at the same time and space and 
_hence the above argument is defective. The next argument of the 
Buddhist that the perception of dual number is not possible as the 
objects and the sense contacts being two the mind cannot operate on 
both simultaneously does not stand scrutiny. Vyomasiva refutes this 
argument saying that the mind is in contact with only the sense-organ 
and not with sense-object contacts. The sense-organ may have a 
number of contacts, but the mind does have only one with a single sense- 
organ. So, there is no difficulty in the perception of duality. 


Vyomasiva considers next the argument that if reality is attribu- 
ted to number, then number in number will have to be accepted and 
this goes on ad infinitum. This argument means that if a numerical 
notion we get in an object is due to the quality called number existing 
in that object, then we get the numerical notion in number also and this 
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must be due to another number existing in that number. This will go 
on ad infinitum. Vyomasiva briefly answers this by saying that the 
numerical notion in an object is due to the numerical quality, that is 
the number in it but the notion in a quality, that is number, is due to 
the universal of number residing in that number and not due to one 
more number. 

Thus Vyomasiva meets the arguments of the Buddhists and 
establishes the reality of numbers. The criticism of the Buddhist argu- 
ment done by Vyomasiva is rather brief but it is effective. In these 
arguments the important features of numbers have all been brought 
out. This discussion of the reality of numbers forms the solid contri- 
bution of Vyomasiva to the fortification of the Vaisesika realism. 


Chapter VII 


mo 


SAMYOGA 


Samyoga (conjunction) is one of those qualities which have been 
dealt with in detail by the Vaisesikas. This quality is one of the twenty 
four qualities enumerated by them. Vyomasiva has given a good deal 
of attention to this quality. He has discussed its objective reality and 
its important features. An elaborate discussion as to whether there 
could be any conjunction which is eternal is also done by Vyomasiva. 
He has established that there is no eternal conjunction. Thus in this 
chapter itis seen that the establishment of the objective reality of 
conjunction, the discussion of its special features and the denial of an 
eternal conjunction done by Vyomagiva constitute his contribution to 
the subject. 

To start with, the first thing Vyomasiva has done even before 
introducing the subject by discussing the definition is to establish the 
objective reality of conjunction. Vyomasgiva starts his arguments saying 
that conjunction exists and our own experience warrants its existence. 
_ We get notions of contact, that is conjunction, and we use notations of 
contact and these notions and notations prove the reality of contact.! 
This will become clear when we take an example. Suppose we see two 
objects touching each other. On seeing this we understand that these 
two are in contact with each other. In other words, we get a notion of 


1 P.P.B. 483 
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contact. This notion is possible only if contact actually exists. Similarly 
on seeing two objects in contact with each other, we express that these 


two objects are in contact with each other. This expression of contact - 


is the notation of contact. This notation is possible only if the contact 
actually exists. So, it can be seen that the notion and notation of con- 
tacts prove the existence of contact, that is conjunction. 


The Buddhist idealists are opposed to the realists and so they 
deny the reality of conjunction. They say that conjunction has no 
separate existence apart from the objects.1 That is, when two subjects 
are seen in contact with each other, the contact is not seen there but 
only the two objects are seen. The objects are recognised as connected. 
This idea of the connected object is the object itself and is nota different 
entity. Vyomasiva dismisses this argument by saying that if the quality 
called conjunction was of the form of object, then all the objects would 


always give the idea of being connected. Ifthe connectedness is accep- 


ted to be a separate feature, that is what we call connection or 
conjunction. The Buddhists come out with another argument that 
conjunction is only an idea. But Vyomaséiva says that as the Vaisesikas 
do not accept Idealism, the possibility of conjunction being an idea is 
dismissed. Hence conjunction is real. 


Thus is proved the reality of conjunction by Vyomasiva. Further 
he considers some of the important features of conjunction. But before 
coming to this, the definition and the various types of conjunction 
discussed by Vyomagiva should be considered. Prasastapada defines 
conjunction as the union of two separate objects. This union is caused 
in three ways according to him. The first isthe union established by a 
moving object with a fixed object. For example, a flying eagle comes 


into contact with a fixed pole. Prasastapada gives another example of 


this category. That is, an atom comes into contact with an ubiquitous 


substance. The ubiquitous substance is the fixed object and the atom is 


the moving object. Vyomasiva discussing the need for giving two 


* Since everything is a thought-construction and is momentary, the present object 
also is reduced to a mere point-instant. The unconnected point-instant produces the 
connected point-instant and this causes the idea of conjunction. Buddhist Logic 
by Stcherbatsky, Th., Vol. I., p. 106. 
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examples when one would suffice observes that these two examples are 
not similar. In the second instance, the conjunction between the moving 
object and the fixed object is caused by both movement and conjunction 
while the conjunction in the instance of a moving eagle coming into 
contact with a fixed pole, the parts of the eagle first establish contacts 
with the post and these contacts bring up the contact of the eagle with 
the pole subsequently. Hence, in this instance, both the movement of 
the eagle and the conjunction of the parts of the eagle have caused the 
final conjunction of the eagle with the pole. 


The second type of conjunction is the one caused by two moving 
bodies. That is, two bodies moving in opposite direction can establish 
acontact. But suppose two bodies are moving in the same direction 
and the object which is behind moves faster and establishes a contact 
with the object moving ahead. This cannot be an example of the second 
category of conjunction. The object moving ahead should be considered 
as fixed with reference to the body which is following. Much dissussion 
is not done about this second type of conjunction. 


The third type is the conjunction-born conjunction. This is a 
complex contact as here the contact is brought about by another 
contact. For example, one of the threads in a cloth comes into contact 
with an object. This means that the cloth also has come into contact 
with that object. So the contact of the thread has caused the contact 
of the cloth with the object. In other words, the material cause in 
contact with an object produces the contact of its effect with that object. 
In short, this is a contact between an effect and a non-effect brought 
about by a contact between a cause and a non-cause. This contact, it 
should be noted may be brought about by one or more contacts. For 
example, a thread in a cloth coming into contact with an object brings 
about a contact of that cloth with that object. Here this final contact 
is caused by a single contact of the thread. This is an instance where 
contact is produced by a single contact. As to the contact produced 
by more contacts, the instance of a product of two threads coming 
into contact with space can be taken. That is, suppose two threads 
form a product. These two threads have separate contacts with space. 
These two contacts bring up a contact of the product with space. This 
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contact of the product with space is caused by the contacts of the 
threads. 

Thus it is seen that three types of conjunctions are discussed by 
Pragastapada and Vyomasiva. Further, some important features of 
conjunction discussed by Vyomasiva are to be considered. One of the 
important features is the conjunction that can produce substance, qual- 
ity and action.!’ For example, the contact of threads produces the 


cloth, which is a substance. This is an instance of conjunction produc-— 


ing a substance. A conjunction with a great forcecreates sound. This 
is an instance of conjunction creating a quality. An athlete holding 
a javeline in his hand throws it and then the conjunction of his hand with 
the objects creates the movement?. This is an instance of conjunction 
creating an action. Thus the above three instances show that conjunc- 
tion can produce substance, quality and action. Prasastapada remarks 
at this stage that in producing the substance conjunction acts indepen- 
dently. This feature is not to be observed in the production of quality 
and action. In producing the substance only, conjunction acts indepen- 
dently. Acting independently means acting finally. This is seen 
clearly in the example of the threads creating the cloth. In this instance, 
it is observed that prior to the appearance of conjunction of the final 
thread on which the completion of cloth depends, the other.threads do 
not produce the effect, that is the cloth at all. They await the apear- 
ance of the final cause which is the contact of the final thread. When this 
final contact appears, the cloth is produced. Thus the final cause does 
not wait for any other cause and it acts independently, creating the 
cloth. Thus it is seen that the contact acts finally in creating the 
substance. 


In the creation of qualities and action, conjunction does not act 
finally. For example, when. the atoms are heated, the contact of 

LP PIBe EY 484: 

* This corresponds to the law of Inertia that a body continuing in the state of 
Inertia changes its state of rest by the impact of an external force. 

° This statement is based on a Siitra of Kanada which means that the object is 
created by the dependent causes at the first stage and by the independent ones at the 
second. ‘“‘Sapeksebhyo nirapeksebhyah’’"-This Sutra quoted by Pragastapada is not 
found as such in the present Sitra text. 
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Tejas (fire) does not directly produce the change in special qualities. 
That is, the contact of Tejas with the earth atoms produces heat and it 
is this heat that produces the different qualities. Heat, which is the 
special quality of Tejas, effects the change directly and this heat is the 
effect of the contact of Tejas. Conjunction produces heat, and heat 
changes the qualities. So, conjunction depends upon heat in effecting 
the changes in the quality. Similarly in the production of action also 
conjunction does not act finally. For example, a conjunction of mind 
with Atman creates the movement of hand. Here the conjunction does 
not directly produce the action of hand but does it only through volition. 


Thus after considering some of the important features of conjun- 
ction, Vyomasiva takes up next an important discussion about the 
possibility of an eternal conjunction. VaiSesikas do not recognise 
eternal conjunction. Wyomasiva adheres to this position and proves 
this elaborately. Prasastapada also has discussed this. Hesays that 
since there is no reference to eternal conjunction in the Sutra 
text of Kanada, the existence of eternal conjunction is denied. Prasas- 
tapada is of the opinion that Kanada, the omniscient seer, would 
have certainly mentioned it if eternal conjunction was a positive entity, 
as he did in the case of eternal magnitude. No positive object could 
escape the notice of Kanada who could perceive even the minutest 
object. Vyomasiva states Kanada to have declared that he would deal 
with all the positive objects? So if eternal conjunction was a positive 
entity the sage would have definitely mentioned it, according to Prasa- 
stapada. But the denial of eternal conjunction is not entirely based on 
the silence of the venerable seer on that point. Vyomasiva shows that: 
there is logic to support the denial. 


1 P.P.B. p. 485. 

2 Vyom. p.492-This declaration cited by VyomaSiva appears to be a Sutra which 
is not at all found in the extant Sitra texts. Udayana also refers to this Sitra in his 
Kiranavali(p. 227),vide Introduction-Vaisesika Dargana with the anonymous commen- 
tary. p-15. It is remarked there that Vyomasiva and Udayana are of the opinion 
that there was a Sutra declaring that only positive categories will be explained in the 
Vaisesika Dargana. But this isnot what is meant by the statement. It means that 
all the positive categories will be explained and not that only the positive categories 
will be explained, which can be however only an implied sense. 
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To start the discussion, Vyomasiva takes up the instances of the 
contact between an atom and a ubiquitous substance and the contact 
between two ubiquitous substances. These are the two instances which 
give room for the thought that eternal conjunction may exist. That is, 
a conjunction is a union between separate objects; and in the first 
instance, the atom can never be separated from ubiquitous substance 
as the latter exists everywhere, and so this conjunction must be eternal. 
In the second instance the ubiquitous substances cannot be separated 
from each other as, being ubiquitons, they have no motion which is 
essential for separation. There being no separation, the contact bet- 
ween these two must be eternal. Moreover, the contact is destroyed by 
the destruction of its substratum. But in the above instance the subs- 
trata are eternal and so are indestructible. So their conjunction also 


must be eternal. Vyomasiva does not accept this theory and gives — 


his own interpretation of the above instances. Taking the first 
instance of an atom coming into contact with a ubiquitous subs- 
tance, Vyomasiva shows that it is false to say that the atom cannot 
be separated from the ubiquitous substance. The atom has motion and 


it can contact space, for example and it can be separated from space 


though it does not leave space. This is just like a man who is on the 
branch of a tree. The man has contact with the tree by being on one 
of its branches but has a disjunction also as he has lost his contact with 
the trunk of the treet So, without losing his conjunction with the tree, 
he has established conjunction and disjunction with the sametree. It 
cannot be said that the man has no contact with the tree as he hasa 
conjunction only with a part of the tree. In that case, it cannot be 
even said that he has a conjunction witha part, for even that part 
being a whole made up of parts, it should be said that the man has 
conjunction with the parts of that part. Again even those parts are 
made up of parts and this goes till we arrive at atoms. So it will have 
to be said that the man has contact with the atoms also. To avoid 
this, it should be accepted that the man is in contact with the tree. Thus 
it is seen that the man is in contact with the tree and he has effected 
disjunction also. In the same way an atom may not leave space but it 


1 Vyom. 493. 
N.K. pp. 149-50. 
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can by virtue of its movement, bring up contacts or disjunctions. Thus 
it is seen that the contact of atom with space is the usual contact of two 
separate objects and hence non-eternal. 


The second instance where an eternal conjunction is suggested 
is the case of two ubiquitous substances. These substances, being 
everywhere, should be in contact with each other. And being 
_inseparables, their contact must be eternal. Referring to this instance, 
Vyomasiva says that the ubiquitous objects have never a contact with 
each other. Vaisesikas never recognise such a contact. According to 
them, ubiquitous objects exist everywhere but they just do not touch 
each other. As conjunction can be only between two separable things, 
there cannot be any conjunction between inseparable things and 
hence there is no question of an eternal conjunction one, between 
them. 

Thus it is seen in the above disquisition that Vyomasiva has 
logically proved the non-existence of eternal conjunction. A study 
of this chapter shows that Vyomasiva has made a solid contribution to 
a clearer exposition of this subject. : 


‘ 


Chapter VIII 
PARATVA AND APARATVA 


Paratva and Aparatva are two important qualities enumerated by 
the Vaisesikas in the list of qualities. These two are treated in the same 
chapter by Pragastapada because, as VyomasSiva says, they are interrela- 
ted and mutually concerned.! This special feature of the subject is 
the meticulous computation done by the Vaisesikas of the time taken 
for the appearance and disappearance of these qualities. The Vaise- 
sikas have earned great appreciation for this meticulous work. Their 
unerring judgement regarding these qualities has been greatly admired 
and the computation of time done by them is recognised as one of their 
achievements. 


Paratva and Aparatva are defined by Pragastapada as qualities that 
give rise to the notions of remoteness and nearness as related to space 
and time. These are the qualitles which give rise to notions of temporal 
and spatial remoteness and nearness,? For instance, when we see two 


1 Vyom. p. 514. 
2 The spatial properties of remoteness and propinquity are those that are inferred 
by a particular space or those that help to cognise a particular space and the temporal 


properties of priority and posteriority are those that are inferred by the temporal | 


difference or those that reveal the temporal différence. 
DeSavisegah pratyayakosyeti; deSavisesam va pratyayayatiti. The latter is 
accepted by Sridhara but he does not allude to the former. N. K. pp. 167-8. 
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things, one nearer and one far away, we get the notions of spatial 
nearness and remoteness. These notions are due to the spatial Paratva 
and Aparatva qualities which subsist in these things. Similarly when we 
see two persons, one older and the other younger, we get the notions of 
temporal remoteness and nearness and these are due to the temporal 
Paratva and Aparatva qualities existing in those persons. The above 
examples make it clear that the spatial Paratva and Aparatva are due to 
space while the temporal ones are due to time. Space and time are the 
efficient causes, and in a sense they are the general causes of all. But they 
are not to be taken in that sense here. By space, we have to take the 
contacts of space and object and by time, we have to take time-object 
contacts. These contacts play a significant role in the production of 
such spatial and temporal notions and qualities. 


These two qualities are not mere notions. They exist as 
qualities. It is only the Buddhists who deny reality to these qualities. 
According to them all these are ideal constructions and are due to 
Vasana, the Biotic force. But the Vaisesikas deny the existence of any 
such force called Vasana. The Buddhists argue that the object itself 
produces those notions and that they are not due to any qualities. 
Further they argue that, as objects are momentary, a speciality is found 
in them just at the time when such notions are cognised. Vyomasiva 
criticises this argument. He asks: what is this speciality? If itis 
different from the object, it is nothing but Paratva or Aparatva as the 
case may be. Ifit is not different from the object, the variety of notions 
cannot be accounted for. If the Buddhist theory of speciality is admitted, 
all the objects should produce Paratva or Aparatva, or a single object 
should produce both since no extraneous cause is accepted for such 
distinct effects, the object being the same for all. Thus it should be | 
accepted that Paratva and Aparatva exist apart from these notions. 


Paratva and Aparatva have got a characteristic feature. That is, 
they are relative and mutually concerned as already stated earlier. A 
pertinent doubt that arises here is whether this relative feature is 
interdependence. It is actually seen that the notion of Paratva 
depends on the notion of Aparatva and vice versa. A man or an 
object is said to be Para or Apara, that is, older or younger and nearer 
or remote only with reference to another man or object who or which 
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should be Apara or Para. These qualities of priority and posteriority 
are relative and knowledge of each depends onthe other. This means 
interdependence. In this strange relation, it is impossible to get either. 
Thus the interdependence of these qualities may culminate in the 
absence of both. This isa pertinent doubt but Vyomasiva clears this 
by making the position of these qualities clear. Hesays that inter- 
relatedness should not be confused with interdependence. Itis true 
that there should be two objects for getting either the notion of 
Paratva or of Aparatva. Of these two, one is the constant, that isa 
limit with reference to which the other object is cognised as Para or 
Apara. Vyomasiva says that the constant and the other object are 
known at first as pure objects in indeterminate perception and then 
only the notions of Paratva and Aparatva arise. This shows that to 
get the notion of Paratva for example, it isnot necessary to get the 
notion of Aparatva in the constant first. Similarly to get the notion of 
Aparatva, it is not necessary to get the notion of Paratva first in the 
constant. The objects are revealed as pure objects ; and having one as 
the constant, notions arise with respect to the other. Hence it isa 
misconception to hold that these notions are interdependent. They are 
only relative in that each is easily understood with reference to the other. 
Vyomasiva points out that not only in this case but also in other noted 
cases there is nothing like interdependence. One such example is the 
famous riddle of seed and sprout. In this example, the sprout comes 
out of the seed and also the seed comes out of the sprout when it 
grows into a tree. So both appear to be interdependent. Vyomasiva 
argues that even this is not a case of interdependence. The sprout 
does not depend upon the seed at all, as it appears after the destruction 
of seed. Later on, the sprout also gets destroyed and the tree grows 
of it and hence in both cases the effects come out only after the 
destruction of the objects. So neither depends upon the other. 


After thus discussing some peculiarities of Paratva and Aparatva, 
Vyomasiva takes up next the conditions for the appearance of these 
notions of Paratva and Aparatva. He discusses how these notions of 
Paratva and Aparatva appear. That is, he discusses the conditions that are 
necessary for the appearance of these notions. One of the conditions 
pointed out by Vyomasiva is that both the objects, that is the limit and 
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the other object with respect to which the notions should arise, should 
be present. That is, they should be contemporaneous. There cannot be 
any notion with respect to a limit which is past or with respect to an 
object which will come in future. Vyomagiva observes that contem- 
poraneity is necessary for both the notions but the co-existence 
of these objects is not necessary for the appearance of temporal 
Paratva and Aparatva. The two objects may exist at different places 
and this spatial separation does not hinder the appearance of the 
temporal notions. This co-existence is essential for the appearance of 
only the spatial Paratva and Aparatva. The condition of contemporaneity 
is mentioned by Kanada also. Kanada says in one of his Sitras that 
the production of Paratva and Aparatva is by the objects situated near 
and far, belonging to the same time and found in the same direction.! 
The presence of both the objects at the time of observation is necessary 
for both the notions. Vyomasiva commenting on this says that tbe 
second condition, that is situation in one and the same direction, is a 
condition only for the production of spatial notions and qualities. 


Another condition for the appearance of Paratva and Aparatva is 
that these qualities appear only in those objects which exist maintaining 
their identity through all the changes. But when we take the example 
of the temporal notion which arises when a man is said to be elder 
than the other, the temporal notion arises with respect to their bodies 
but these bodies, according to Vaisesikas, are ina flux as they are under- 
going continuous development every moment owing to the consumption 
of food. This metabolism processed by the animal heat makes the 
body a new one every moment. So, if the body of a young man is new, 
the body of an old man also is equally new. This means that the bodies 
with respect to which we get temporal notions do not exist maintaining 
their identity, and so the condition that the objects should exist maintain- 
ing their identity being absent here, the appearance of temporal notion 
should not be possible. But Vyomasiva points out that this contention 


1 Ekadikkabhyam ekakalabhyam sannikrstaviprakrstabhyam paramaparam 
ceti- Vyom. 517. V.S.7.2.21. Also see V.K. p.191. Vyomasiva quotes another 
Sitra—-like sentence and comments uponit. Paramaparam buddhyapeksam - This is 
not found in the present text. Refer. Vaisesika Darsanam— with an anonymous 
commentary—Introduction-pp. 14-15. 
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is wrong. He says that constant change does not prevent recognition. 
Even if there be no identity and no temporal notion regarding the new 
body in each moment, there exists the series of members with respect 
to which such notions are possible. In the above example also, the 
body of the old man can be said to be older, because it has seen more 
revolutions of the sun than the ‘series of the bodies of a young man. 
So even if the bodies are changing every moment, as the ‘series of the 
bodies’ exist, temporal notions arise with respect to that series and the 
appearance of temporal notions is possible. 

After a study of the condition of the appearance of Paratva and 
Aparatva it is interesting to study the cause of the disappearance of 
these qualities. It is in this discussion that we find a meticulous compu- 
tation of time done in all its details by Vyomasiva. Prasastapada traces 
seven causes for the destruction of these qualities and Vyomasiva ~ 
explains them in detail. The seven causes are the following—(1) The 
relative notion. (2) The destruction of conjunction. (3) The destruc- 
tion of object. (4) The destruction of object and relative notion. (5) The 
destruction of conjunction and the object. (6) The destruction of con- 
junction and relative reflex. (7) The destruction of conjunction, relative 
notion and the object. A review of these seven causes shows that 
actually there are three main causes, namely the relative notion, the 


destruction of conjunction and the destruction of object operating 
singly and jointly, forming seven in total. 


The destruction of Paratva and Aparatva by the first cause, that is 
the relative notion, is explained by Vyomasiva in the following way. When 
Paratva or Aparatva is produced, first its genus is cognised. The genus 
is the qualification of the above qualities and hence it is cognised first 
before the qualified is cognised. During the moment of the cognition 
of the genus, the relative notion which is already there is about to be 
destroyed. The destruction of this is due to the cognition of ‘genus. 
The cognition of quality is about to appear. During the second ~ 
moment, the relative notion gets destroyed and the cognition of quality 
makes its appearance. As the relative notion is destroyed the Paratva 
or Aparatva is about to be destroyed,! that is, it awaits destruction. 

+ Vyom. p. 518. This is vinasyatta which is described by Vyomasiva as 
vinagakatanasannidhyam. The presence of the causeof the destruction of a thing 


is its state of vinasyatta. So, the presence of the cognition of the genus is the cause 
of the destruction of the relative notion and so it explains the state of vinagyatta. 
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The cognition of genus also is about to be destroyed. As a consequence, 
the cognition of the qualified object is about to appear. In the third 
moment, the cognition of the qualified object makes its appearance. 
The quality is destroyed. The destruction of this quality is due to the 
destruction of relative notion only as no other cause is found. } 


The destruction of Paratva and Aparatva is effected by the second 
cause, that is, the destruction of conjunction, in the following way. In 
this process we have to suppose that, in the first moment, a movement 
is produced along with the relative notion in the substratum of Paratva 
or Aparatva as the case may be. By this movement, a disjunction of the 
substratum of quality and its previous space is produced, and this is 
during the second moment. Then the quality also is produced. The 
cognition of genus awaits creation and the conjunction of space and 
object awaits destruction. In the next moment this is destroyed and 
by disappearance of this conjunction which is the non-intimate cause, 
the quality also is destroyed in the next moment. It is in this moment 
that the appearance of the notion of quality Paratva or Aparatva and 
the destruction of relative notion occur. This destruction occurring 
in the same moment cannot be held responsible for the destruction of 
the qualities of Paratva or Aparatva. So here the destruction of the 
conjunction of space and object causes the destruction of the 
quality. i 


The fourth cause of destruction is the simultaneous destruction 
of object and relative notion. The process is described in the following 
way. This happens when the object starts getting destroyed and the 
relative notion appears at the same time when parts of the object start 
moving. Inthe second moment, the disjunction of parts of the object 
occurs. In the same moment, the quality appears and the cogniton of 
its genus is about toappear. In the third moment, the conjunction of 
the parts gets destroyed and the object is about to be destroyed. The 
cognition of the genus appears and the relative notion is about to be 
destroyed. In the fourth moment, the object gets destroyed and the re- 
lative notion also is destroyed. In the fifth moment, the quality is des- 
troyed and this is due to the destruction of both the relative notion and 
the object, that occurs in the previous moment: Both of them preceding 
the effects are deemed to be the causes here. 
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The fifth cause is the simultaneous disappearance of conjunction 
and object. This process is described as follows. The destruction of 
the object starts when its parts start moving. This movement of the 
parts is in the first moment. In the second moment, by the above 
movement the disjunction of the moving parts with other parts is 
produced. Suppose, at this moment, the object as a whole begins to 
move and the relative notion also is produced. So the second disjunction, 
that is, the object-space separation and the quality is about to be 
created. In the third moment the creajyion of the quality, the destruc- 
tion of the first conjunction and the production of the second disjunction 
all occur. During the fourth moment, the cognition of quality is 
created and also the object is destroyed. Disjunction effects the dest- 
ruction of the space-object contact. The quality is about to be 
destroyed. Inthe fifth moment the quality (Paratva or Aparatva) 
is destroyed. Relative notion is destroyed by the cognition of the 
genus. Thus it is seen that the quality is destroyed by the destruction of 
the conjunction and object as they are found in the previous moments. 


The sixth cause is the simultaneous destruction of conjunction 
and relative notion. The process is described thus. In this process, 
the appearance of the quality and the movement of the object happen 
simultaneously. This is in the first moment. In the’ second moment, the 
cognition of genus appears. The space-object contact is effected. In 
the third moment, the cogntion of genus destroys the relative notion. 
The disjunction destroys the space-object contact. In the fourth 
moment, the quality is destroyed. This destruction is due to the simul- 
taneous destruction of the relative notion and the contact which pre- 
cedes it. 


The last cause is the simultaneous destruction of all the three, 
namely the intimate cause, that is, in other words, object, the 
conjunction and the relative notion. The process of destruc- 
tion is as follows. In the first noment, the relative notion and a move- 
ment in a part of the object occur simultaneously. In the second mo- 
ment, the moving part is separated from other parts. The previous 
contact awaits destruction. The quality is created and the cognition of 
its genus is about to appear. Suppose at the same time, due to some 
reason, the object also starts moving. A second disjunction is expected. 
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In the third moment, the first disjunction destroys the first conjunction 
and the object is about to be destroyed. A second disjunction is 
awaited. The space-object contact is about to be destroyed, The cogni- 
tion of the genus appears and so the relative notion and the cognition 
of the quality are about to be destroyed and created respectively. In 
the fourth moment, the object is destroyed and the space—object contact 
also disappears.- In the fifth moment, the quality gets destroyed and 
this is due to the destruction of all the three causes, which is found in 
the fourth moment. 


Thus it is seen that Vyomasiva has explained how the above seven 
causes destroy Paratva and Aparatva. He has explained each process 
with great care, explaining the effect in each second. This is highly 
technical and a great amount of understanding of the Vaisesika concep- 
tion of the appearance and disappearance of cognition and objects is 
necessary to follow the above process. We see a skilful computation 
of time in this process. Such a computation is done by Vyomasiva 
in the Chapters on the process of chemical transformation, number, con- 
junction and disjunction also. This computation is a speciality of the 
Vaisesikas and almost all of them have shown their skill in it. 


Chapter IX es : 


SOUND 


Sound is one of the twenty four properties enumerated by the 
Vaisesikas. We owe to Pragastapada the first systematic study anda 
scientific analysis of sound in the Vaigesika field. All the Vaisesikas 
have accorded good attention to this property which has great onto- 
logical importance. In this chapter, sound is proved to be the special 
quality of Akaga.1_ During the discussion, all the characteristic features 
of sound are brought out. The wave theory of the Mimamsakas and 
‘the theory of eternality of sound are epee discussed and criticised 
in this connection. ‘ 


To start with, let us study how Pragastapada and Vyomasgiva prove 
that sound cannot be the quality of any other substance except Akasa. 
PraSastapada has adduced many arguments to prove this. One of the 
arguments is that sound is not the quality of any of the first four 
elements, namely earth, water, light and air as they are all tangible — 
substances. Sound cannot be the property of tangible substances 
because it differs from the other qualities of tangible substances in the 
following way— 


(i) Sound, unlike the qualities of tangible substance, is not due 
to the quality of cause. 


1 P.P.B. p, 308: 
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(ii) Sound does not remain as long as its substratum exists. 
(iii) Sound is heard at different places by a number of persons. 


The above three points sum up the nature of sound and embody 
the whole conception of sound of Vaisesikas. Wyomasiva examines 
each of the above points elaborately. He starts examining the first in 
the following way. 


The first characteristic feature of sound is that it is not caused 
by the quality of cause, unlike the qualities of tangible substances.! Let 
us take colour for instance. Colour is the quality of a tangible substance. 
It is observed that this quality is due to the colour subsisting in the 
causes of that object transferred in conformity, with the law of qualita- 
tive transmission. That is, taking the example of a black pot, 
the black colour in the pot is owing to the black colour of its parts. 
This means that the pot is black only because its parts are black. So 
the colour of the causes, that is, the parts, is transferred to the pot. This 
is observed in the case of all the qualities of tangible substances. But 
no such transmission is found in the case of sound. The sound is not 
due to the sound of the cause. Here the cause is to be taken as the 
intimate cause of the substratum of sound,? as in the example of colour, 
the cause is the ‘parts of the pot’ which form the intimate cause. If 
any other cause is taken, it can be somehow shown that sound also is 
due to the property of cause. For instance, conjunction and disjunction 
which are the properties of space, cause sound and thus it can be said 
that sound is caused by the property of the cause. That is why the 
cause here is to be taken as the intimate cause. Space being eternal 
has no intimate cause and hence sound cannot be said to be caused by 
the quality of cause. : 


The meaning of che above characteristic feature of sound is 
that it has no non-intimate cause, unlike the other qualities like 


1 Vyom. p. 323. 

2 Vyomasiva here refers to the contention of the opponents that since sound is 
created by conjunction and disjunction which are the properties of space, it is also 
the product of the quality of its own cause. Wyomasiva explains that this argument 
reflects the utter ignorance of its author. He points out that cause means here the 


intimate cause of the subtratum of sound. ‘‘Naivamabhiprayaparijiianat’’.-Vyom. 
p. 323. 
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colour and so on. Taking colour for example, the colour of a cloth is 
due to the colour of the threads. Sound does not have any such cause. 
Sound is independent.. But there are certain instances which give the 
impression that sound also is due to sound, that is, the property of 
the causes. For example, when a percussion instrument produces a 
sound, this sound caused is due to the sounds of the parts of that 
instrument. But this instance is misleading. Actually, there is nothing 
like sound of the parts. In the above instance it is only the final sound 
that is heard. The sounds of the parts are not heard. Ifthe sound of 
the parts actually existed, they should have been heard. In the case of 
colours, the colours of. the parts are also individually seen, apart from 
the total effect. No such thing is found in the case of sounds. It 
cannot be said that the sounds of the part exist but they are obscured 
by the final sound. This theory of obscuration of sound! does not 
hold good. Itis seen that, in cases of obscuration of sound, the sound 
of lower intensity is obscured by that of a higher intensity and the 
moment the latter ceases the former is heard. For instance, the sweet 
sound of a lute is obscured by the hoarse bray of a donkey and the 
moment the harsh sound of the donkey dies away, the sound of the 
lute is heard. Similarly, if the above case of the drum were a simi- 
lar phenomenon, the sound of the parts would have been heard after 
the main sound had ceased. But this does not happen, which shows 
that the sounds of the parts do not exist at all. 


The above goes to prove that sound has no non-intimate cause. If 
at all it has such a cause, it should be sounds of the parts which are not 
proved to exist. If sound should have a non-intimate cause, it should 
be either similar to the former or totally dissimilar. The colour of the 
thread causing the colour of the cloth is an instance of the former 
while the qualities of rarefaction and number causing magnitude which 
is a totally dissimilar effect is an example of the latter. In the case of 
sound, if at all there can be a non-intimate cause it could be the sound 
of the parts. But these sounds are both similar and dissimilar to the 
composite sound, the effect. They are similar in that they belong to 


ee @eRS S) ALA ip. <¥641 
Vyom. p. 324. 
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the same class and they are dissimilar in quality. So similarity in class 
and dissimilarity in quality both prevent the sound of parts from being 
recognised as a non-intimate cause. The above discussion goes to show 
that sound differs from all the other qualities in that it has no non- 
intimate cause. That is, sound is not caused by the quality of cause 
like other special qualities. Hence it cannot be the quality of tangible 
elements. 


In an attempt to show that sound is the quality of an intangible 
element, that is space, Vyomasiva raises one more question and answers 
the same elaborately. Sound is produced by a sonorous body and 
hence the question is asked: why cannot the sonorous body be the 
substratum of sound? Thisis discussed and answered by Vyomasiva 
in the following way. 


A drum produces sound when hit by some object. This means’ 
that the molecules in the drum are set up in vibration by the mechanical 
impact of that object. This drum can be termed as a sonorous body. 
If this is treated as the substratum of sound, sound should be heard 
only in it and not elsewhere, because the qualities are found to exist in 
their substratum, and not elsewhere.! Moreover if sound were the 
property of the sonorous body, it could not be heard at all because the 
sound stays in that body and never reaches the ear. Hearing of 
sound can be explained only by means of the ‘wave theory’ according 
to which sound waves having space as their base move in the form of 
ever-expanding circles starting from the locus of sound, and reach the 
ear. The sound, if it exists in the vibrating body itself, cannot reach 
the ear. We cannot agree with the Sankhyas according to whom the 
auditory organ being ubiquitous can cognise sound at its place of 
origin. This theory has its absurdities. If the auditory organ is ubiquitous 
it should cognise all the sounds produced all over the world. The Sankhyas 
come with an explanation here that the principle of Adrsta working 
there makes it possible to hear only the sound ofa particular place 


1 Vyomaéiva adds another argument to show that sound is not the quality of the 
sonorous body. Had it been the quality of sonorous body, how could the different 
musical tones exist in a single string instrument as two or more qualities cognised by 
the same organ cannot exist ina body ofa limited magnitude! Vyom. p. 326. ref. 
Vyom-Prthivi-p. 220. 
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within the easy reach of the auditory organ. Vyomasiva dismisses this 
argument as absurd. The sound is cognised through the propagation 
of waves. The last wave strikes the ear but the original place of sound 
is immediately determined. This feature of being cognised away from 
its place of origin is the special feature of sound only. Sometimes 
it is seen that smell also is cognised away from its original place. But 
this is because the molecules of the oderiferous object are wafted away 
by the wind and so smell is diffused and is cognised elsewhere. No 
such thing can happen in the case of sound, that is, it cannot be said 
that the parts of vibrating body are carried away along with the sound 
and hence the sound is heard elsewhere. If such parts of the vibrating 
body are carried away with their sounds, we would never hear the 
original sound as the sounds of the parts carried away are always 
feeble. Hence this theory is not applicable to sound. Being cognised 
away from the place of origin is a speciality of sound and this is due to 
the propagation of sound-waves. 


In this context, an examination of the wave theory of the 
Vaisesikas compared with the wave theory of the Mimarhsakas would 
not be out of place. The Vaisesikas maintain that sound travels in 
waves from its place of origin. This wave is a series of sounds, each 
giving offanother. This is to be conceived on the analogy of water- 
waves which expand by successive concentric spheres.1 That is, when 
a stone is thrown into apond, it createsa wave which in its turn 
creates another and thus there area number of waves expanding by 
concentric spheres. In the same way the waves of sound also expand. 


The Mimamsaka theory of sound-waves is also that sound travels 
in the form of waves but, according to them, the wave is the transmission 
of vibratory motion by medium, that is air. This theory is simple and 
quickly appeals to the common mind and appears to be more 
scientific.2 The recognition of air as a medium bears testimony to this. 
But the Vaisesika theory has undergone a change in the later stage of its 


1p,.S. A. H.—p. 157. 
* The Mimamsaka wave-theory is akin to the modern wave-theory. Refer-A text 
Book of Intermediate physics—Sound-p. 10. 
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development.t In the later Nyaya-Vaisesika literature the role of air 

as a medium is recognised.? But it cannot be said that the operation of 

air was not known at all, as it is known that the Vaisesikas recognised 

the role of Vayu in the production of sound in the intra-organic 
regions. 

The wave-theory put forth by the Indian philosophers has given 
room to many comments. It is said that the Indian philosopher being 
short of scientifically observed facts knew nothing of the propagation 
of sound and that the fact of the sound being carried by air by means 
of successive undulation of air particles was undreamt of.? But these 
observations appear not to have been properly grounded asit can be 
clearly seen that the Mimarhskas recognised air as the medium of sound- 
waves. The Vaisesikas also knew about it but they never accepted it in 
the early stages. Anyway, what is said about the wave-theories propoun- 
ded by the Indian Philosophers is that the whole theory of sound is 
merely speculative*. But we should understand the impeccable spirit lying 
behind those conceptions and speculations. Indian Philosophers know 
that neither mere speculation nor mere observation not verified by 
speculation could be sufficient. It certainly goes to the credit of the 
Indian Philosophers that the wave-theory was propounded by them at 
such an early time and that they gave a background for the develop- 
ment of that theory. , ; 

Another topic taken up for discussion by Vyomagiva in the 
chapter on sound is the physical character of sound. He shows that 
sound is real and not a subjective sensation. He argues that a sensation, 
that is, the cognition of sound hasa physical counterpart and that 
physical part is sound. We cognise sound because sound really exists. 
Sound is not a subjective quality. If it is to be subjetive, it should be a 
quality of Atman- It cannot be the quality of Atman, because as 
Pragastapada says, sound is an object of external sense-organs and it is 
cognised by a number of Atmans. It does not in here in Atman,® as it 
is not experienced as being produced in one’s selfas a quality. The 

1 For a detailed discription of the modern theory See—An Introduction to the 
Study of Physics-pp. 11-21. 
2 Pista, p. 159. ih WP eg « 4 Ibid. eri. ps 308. 
In Setu, the order of the reasons is changed for logical convenience. The third 
reason comes second and the latter stands third—Setu. p. 319. 
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quality of Atman is not cognised by the auditory organ as sound'.’ The 
quality of a particular Atman is cognised only by that Atman but 
sound, that is the same sound, is cognised (heard) by so many 
simultaneously. A contention is put forth here that even sound, like the 
subjective sensations, is limited to a particular Atman, for every sound 
is seen giving off another and the final sound, that is, the final member 
of the series, which is similar to the first but different from it, reaches 
the ear. Thus different members of the series strike different ears. 
So only similar sounds are heard and not the same sound. This 
contention is self-destructive, because the opponent seems to accept the 
wave-theory here and tries to build up his contention based on that 
theory. The very acceptance of wave-theory means the acceptance of 
the objective reality of sound. 


Vyomasiva further takes up another important aspect of sound, 
that is, its non-eternality. According to the VaiSesikas sound is non- 
eternal.2 In this regard the Mimarsakas are their strong opponents as 
they hold that gees is eternal. Vyomasiva sums up their theory 
in the following way.? 


Sound is eternal. This is proved by the phenomenon of recogni- 
tion. That is, a sound uttered for a second time is recognised as the 
one uttered previously and this recognition is possible only because the 
previous sound exists to be recognised. For instance,a man hearing 
somebody utter the word ‘cow’ recognises it as the one he had heard 
previously. Every time he comes across the word ‘cow’ it is the same 
word for him and not a different one. This means that sound is not 
momentary and it exists continuously to be recognised. If sounds were 
momentary, every word would be a new word every time and every time 
we will have to know their meaning, as they would be new. But this is 


* Sound and the qualities of the self agree further in being of momentary or 
more precisely, very brief duration, a view adopted from Buddhism by the Nyaya 
School as well as the Vaisesikas. Keith—Indian Logic and Atomism. p. 192. 

2'P.P.B. p. 645. 

* Vyom p. 646. While establishing the Apauruseyata of the Vedas, the eternality 
of sound is established by Jaimini and other Mimamsakas. 

See Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, pp. 18-21. See also pp. 32.40 -Mimamsa 
Nyaya—Prakaéa. 
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not the case as once we know the meaning of a particular word, we 
know that every time the word is uttered it is the same word and it has 
got the same meaning. 

After thus presenting the Mimarhsaka theory briefly, Vonene 
starts criticising the above theory in the following way. The 
Mimarhsakas try to prove the eternality of sound by means of the theory 
of recognition but the authenticity of recognition itself asa means of 
knowledge is questioned by the Vaisesikas who never recognise 
recognition as a valid means of knowledge. Acccrding to them that 
which adds to our experience, or that which gives a new experience or 
in otherwords, that which gives a knowledge ofa hitherto unknown 
thing, is a valid means of knowledge. Recognition isa knowledge of 
the thing which is already known and hence it does not givea new 
knowledge. So it cannot bea valid means of knowledge. Vacaspati 
Misra! defines means of knowledge as a functioning of the intellect 
which is free from doubt and self-contradiction and has for its object 
something hitherto unknown. Recognition itself does not give any new 
experience and hence it cannot be a Pramana?. The critics contend here 
that even recognition is a new knowledge in that it is a cognition ofa 
thing in particular conditions of time and space which was known 
previously in different spatial and temporal conditions. But the critics 
are asked here whether these spatial and temporal conditions qualify 
the object or the instrument of knowledge. If they are said to qualify 
the object, there is of course a possibility of recognising a thing under 
different conditions. But this is not possible in the case of recognition 
of sound because the auditory organ which apprehends sound does not 
cognise the spatial and temporal conditions of its object, the sound. 
Hence it is a recognition of the cognised, free from all the influence of 
other conditions where it cannot be regarded as a new cognition. The 
other alternative for the critics isto say that the above conditions 
qualify the instruments of knowledge. If this is the case, then it can be 
said that only the instruments being in different conditions differ and 

PST K. p, 24: 
History of Indian Epistemology-~p. 295. 
2 Vyomasiva says that in the state of recognition a known thing is recognised. 


So recognition of unknown is an impossibility and such a pseudo-recognition is only 
an illusion. ‘‘Adgstarthataya mithyatvaprasafgat’”. Vyom. p. 645. 
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not the object. Hence, sound remaining the same, its recognition can- 
not be a new experience at all. 


But experience warrants that we recognise a sound as the same 
one and how is this to be-explained? WVyomasiva answers that this 
recognition is by a mistaken identity! and it can be explained in confor- 
mity with the theory of non-eternality of sound. Vyomasiva says that 
though we think that we recognise a sound as the same which we knew 
earlier, it is not the same sound but is a similar one. For example, the 
newly grown hairs and nails are taken as not different from the old 
ones, by virtue of their similarity. In the same way, sounds also, owing 
to their similarity are mistakenly, identified. This similarity gives an 
illusory identity which causes recognition. This recognition is just like 
recognising an Old man seen after a long interval. The old man is 
recognised as the same boy who was seen fifty years ago. Here, actually 
the body of the old man is different from that of the young boy because, 
according to the VaiSsesikas, the body isin a state of flux and goes on 
changing every moment. The body is either growing or decaying 
every moment. Growth or decay means chemical change and in 
the language of Vaisgesikas it means atomic disintegration and re- 
integration. At each moment these effects happen and so the body is 
different at each moment. Critics argue at this stage that the same body 
exists in different stages and so only stages differ and not the body. 
Vyomasiva shows that this contention does not stand. What is this 
stage after all? [tis nothing but a particular size, a physical structure 
and other properties put together.2 Stage is not something different 
from these and these are nothing but the body. Hence, if the above 
things are said to change, it means that the body changes. 


The whole discourse about the body being in a state of constant 
flux is just to show that, as the body changes every moment and still is 
recognised to be the same, sound also is recognised in the same way 
through a mistaken identity. So it is shown that recognition of sound 
does not show that sound is eternal. 


1 Anityatvepi sadréyavagat pratyabhijfianam utpadyata eveti. Vyom. p. 647. 
2Vyom. p. 647. 
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Vyomasiva further points out that the conception of an eternal 
and ubiquitous sound leads to many ontological and logical difficulties. 
He argues that if the sound be ubiquitous it would be heard by all the 
people and if it is eternal, each and every sound would be heard by ail. 
Hence there arises the contingency of its universal and perpetual hearing. 
The Mimarhsakas argue at this stage that this contingency does not arise 
as only some parts of the main ubiquitous sound are manifested and so 
are heard by the people within its range. This contention does not stand 
because the parts which are said to be manifested must be either 
different from the main sound or must be identical with it. If the parts 
are different, they cannot convey the meaning of the original. If they 
are identical with the original sound, they also become ubiquitous and 
they should be heard by all throughout the world. Vyomasiva points 
out here that no such state of partial manifestation exists as far as sound 
is concerned. No such manifesting factor or other factor! is found, 
which manifests some parts of sound and obscures the rest. The Mima- 
msakas accept air as the manifesting factor in conformity with their 
wave-theory. According to them, when a sonorous body is hit its 
vibrating molecules throw the contiguous molecules of air into vibration? 
and this process goes on till the molecules of air vibrating to and fro 
strike the ear. Thus the reverse action in the form of vibration in the 
ear throws the adjacent molecules of air into a state of successive 
agitation? and so is sound made manifest. So air is the manifesting 
factor and this limits the range of comprehension according to 
Mimarthsakas. 

The Vaigesikas do not accept a manifesting factor. Vyomasiva 
asks if air is a manifesting factor, why should it manifest a particular 
word? Asa manifesting factor, uncontrolled by any other factor, air 
should manifest all the sounds without discrimination and present them 
to the ear. All the manifesting factors acting independently are found 


1 Vyomasgiva answers here that it cannot be contended that the obscuring factor 
is not found because it is beyond the comprehension of our senses since no super- 
sensible object is found to conceal a sensible object-‘‘Na hyaindriyakasyatindriyamava- 
fanam pramanena kvacidupalabdham—Vyom. p. 648. 

2 P.S.A.H. p. 166. 

3'Vyom. p. 649. 
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to manifest similar and co-existing things unconditionally. For 
example, a lamp with its rays of light coming into contact with the eyes 
reveals all the objects in the surroundings. If the lamp is lit for the 
purpose of perceiving a pot, it reveals not only the pot but other objects 
also. Thus an indiscriminate and simultaneous manifestation of all 
the sounds is expected of such a factor as air also. Hence it cannot be 
accepted that there is a manifesting factor for sound at all. Thus it 
cannot be explained why only a particular sound is heard and not all if 
sound be ubiquitous and eternal. 


So far it is seen that the conception of an eternal and ubiquitous 
sound leads to the contingency of its-perpetual and universal comprehen- 
sion which is not warranted by experience. Vyomagiva shows further 
that there is another difficulty if the Mimarmsaka theory is accepted. 
That is, the phenomenon of obscuration cannot be explained if such a 
theory is accepted. It is seen that the sound of lower intensity is 
obscured by a sound of a higher degree of intensity. This is obscura- 
tion and this depends upon the degree of intensity. This intensity 
existing in sound presuppoes the non-eternality of sound, because eternal 
things of the same class do not allow degrees. The possession of degrees 
necessarily makes the possessor non-eternal. The Mimamsakas try to 
attribute this intensity to the manifesting factor. But, as no rule governs 
the operation of this factor, it cannot be explained why the sound mani- 
fested by an intense manifesting factor only should be heard while the 
other is not. Intensity cannot belong to the manifesting factor for one 
reason. That is, our experience shows that sounds are heard with inten- 
sity. In other words, we apprehend intense sound only and not intense 
manifesting factor. Hence, the degree of intensity being the characteri- 
stic feature of sound shows that sound is non-eternal. 


After pointing out the weakness of the Mimatsaka theory of 
eternality of sound, Vyomasiva refutes a strong argument of the Mimath- 
sakas against the non-eternality of sound. The argument is that the — 
conception of non-eternal sound makes it necessary to have an instruc- 
tion or enlightenment regarding the meaning of a word every time it is 
uttered, as only a similar word is uttered and not the same one. Answer- 


 Vyafijakesu niyamanupalabdheh—Vyom. p. 648. 
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ing this, Vyomasiva argues that the initial instruction regarding a word 
is quite enough and its application to all similar words . holds good and- 
that is what is being done by all. It should be noted that if the meaning 
of a word uttered or written is made known, it should be understood 
that a similar word having the same letters in the same order gives the 
Same meaning and so thenecessity of further instruction is not felt. 

In this context, it is interesting to know the intra-organic 
process of production of sound of the form of letters? as described by 
Vyomasiva. The production of sound is described by Pragastapada, and 
Vyomasiva has elaborated on it. The following is this intra-organic 
process. The mind gets associated with soul and this contact acts as a 
non-intimate cause. Recollection is the concomitant factor and the 
mind-soul contact operates with this factor and hence a desire to 
pronounce a letter is produced. This desire is then followed by exertion. 
Thus, a contact between the internal-Vayu and soul is effected, which 
being a non-intimate cause produces a kinetic disturbance in Vayu, the 
intimate cause. This Vayu goes up and gets in touch with the other 
places of origin of definite sounds in the physical organism. Finally 
contact between those organic corners and the space, in co-operation 
with the contact between the air and the places of origin of sounds, 
creates the sound of the form of letters. The former contact constitutes 
the non-intimate cause and the latter, the concomitant cause. The space 
constitutes the material cause. 


The above theory of intra-organic production of sound is quite 
interesting in as much as a definite role is given to air. All this goes to 
show how much of attention has been accorded to the theory of sound. 
This chapter on sound wherein a clear analysis of the characteristics of 
sound, the wave-theory of the Vaisesikas and their theory of non- 
eternality of sound are all incorporated, is a clear contribution of 
Vyomasiva towards the scientific development of the theory of sound. 


1 This means if the meaning of a word uttered or written, having a temporal series 
of utterances or a spatial series of written signs is made known, it should be understood 
that a similar word having the same letters in the same order gives the same meaning. 
Hiriyanna—Outlines of Indian Philosophy-p. 130. 


2 Vyom. p. 650. 


Chapter X 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is termed as Buddhi or Jiiana in Vaisesika philosophy. 
Jiana or knowledge is one of the important qualities enumerated by the 
Vaigesikas. The theory of knowledge as a quality subsisting in Atman 
forms an important part of the Vaisesika epistemology. In their theory 
of knowledge onecan finda clear picture of the Vaisesika mechanism 
of knowledge, and the psychology of cognition. Itis on this ground 
that the Vaisesikas have built their super-structures of epistemology 
and psychology. All the Vaisesika Philosophers have treated this 
subject elaborately and such an elaborate treatment has become necessary 
in view of the various theories of knowledge put forth by various — 
systematizers. 


Vyomasiva also has given an elaborate treatment to this topic. 
The major task done by him is the refutation of the Sankhya theory of 
knowledge and the Buddhist idealism. The Sankhyas have givena 
totally different picture of knowledge and hence Vyomasiva criticises 
their position elaborately. The Buddhist idealists try to undermine the 
realism of the Vaisesikas and hence VyomasSiva has elaborately criticised 
their position and has established realism. In this criticism of Buddhist 
idealism, it is seen that the discussion of the nature of cognition takes 
the form of a conflict between realism and idealism. 


To begin with, Vyomasiva takes up the theory of knowledge put 
forth by the Sankhyas. Hesummarises their theory in the following 
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way.' Buddhi, the intellect, is called Mahat and this is the first 
production of prakrti which is the rootless root of the universe. Prakrti 
is the state of equillibrium of the three qualities namely Sattva, Rajds 
and Tamas. When this state of equillibrium is disturbed, evolution, 
that is production, starts. Production is only manifestation and not 
creation. Purusa, the soul is different from prakrti. Prakrti works or 
acts for purusa. ; 

Cognition is produced in the following way. When prakrti 
recognises an interest or anxiety in purusa to havea cognition or 
experience, she acts. When she acts, the sense-organs take the shape of 
their objects, that is, they take the objective modification. When they 
take this modification, the Buddhi also gets modified into their form. 
Onthis, Buddhi becomes pure like a mirror. The modification 
of Buddhi is called cognition, that is knowledge. When Buddhi becomes 
thus, pure purusa gets reflected in it,?.as modification® of Buddhi is a 
precondition of reflection.4 Purusa is reflected in Buddhi as moon is 
reflected in tranquil waters.5 Buddhi is unconscious, but by virtue of 
reflection of conscious purusa, consciousness is illusorily imparted to it. 
So an illusory notion of consciousness is felt in Buddhi while a mistaken 
notion of agency is felt in purusa. That is, prakrti is actually the agent 
who acts, but owing to the reflection, this agency is imparted into purusa. 
Because of the transperancy of prakrti in her Sattva part, the purusa 


reflected therein mistakes the sense of selfhood and agency of prakrti_ 


as belonging to himself. That is how unconscious prakrti is called 
conscious by mistake and purusa who never acts is called an agent. 
There is another section of Sankhyas who givea different version 
of the experience of purusa. According to them, purusa, the eternal 
onlooker imparts spirit into the mind and makes it conscious. The 
unconscious mind is rendered conscious by the proximity of purusa just 
as crystal, the transparent mineral is made to appear red by the associa- 
tion of ared flower. But this transformation ts only apparent and 


1 Vyom. p. 521. 
2 Upalabdhistu sukhaduhkhakaraparinatayam buddhavatmanah pratibimbodayo 
bhogah. Vyom. p. 521. 


3 Paringma. 
4 Pratibimba. 
’ Indian Philosophy—Vol. II—p. 282. 
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illusory,! the possession of consciousness being not natural for it. This 
is the interpretation given by a section of the Sankhyas. 


To geta clear picture of the position of Sankhyas, the explana- 
tion given by Vacaspati may be taken into consideration. He puts it 
clearly in the following way. The action of Buddhi is cognition.? Action 
is modification or transformation.2? After the action of senses, there 
is the subjugation of the Tamas aspect in Buddhi and the full-fledged 
manifestation of Satva as a dominant aspect is what is called the action 
of intellect. This is cognition. This is in fact the pramana, that is, 
the means of knowledge.4 After this modification of Buddhi, it becomes 
pure, and purusa is reflected in it. Purusa mistakes the cognitions 
which are the modifications of the intellect as belonging to himself, as a 
man seeing black spots on a mirror attributes them to his own face. 
Purusa thinks that he cognises a particular object while it is actually 
cognised by the intellect. 


This position of the Sankhyas is not accepted by the Vaisesikas. 
Vyomasiva criticising this theory says that the Vaisesikas do not 
recognise the distinction between Buddhi and Jnana maintained by the 
Sankhyas. The words Buddhi and Jiiana are synonyms according to 
the Vaisesikas whose theory of mechanism of knowledge is based on 
the identity of Buddhi and Jiiana. Vyomasiva says that a distinction 
could have been maintained if the Sankhya conception of Buddhi had 
any truth init. The existence of prakrti itself is not accepted by the 
Vaisesikas. Vyomasiva says that a refutation of the theory of prakrti 
will be done ina different chapter. So when the non-existence of 
prakrti is proved, the non-existence of Buddhias its effect is asserted, 
as there can be no effect of a non-entity. When the existence of Buddhi 
or Mahat is not proved, the theory of reflection of purusa in Buddhi 
gets disproved. Also there being no modification of Buddhi it cannot 
be identified with such a non-existing transformation. Further the 


* Cetanamiva karoti—Vyom. p. 521. 

2 §.T.K. pp. 30-31, 

3 Ibid. Commentary of Harirama Sukla, p. 30. 

* Ibidvn wee. 

° This has been done while dealing with Viparyaya where the conception of 
Pradhana is taken as an instance of illusion. Refer. Vyom. pp. 543-44. 
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representation of purusa as an eternal, silent on-looker! is wrong and 
the idea that experience does not belong to him cannot be appreciated. 
If such a position is accepted, purusa with no possession of experience 
would remain the same in both the stages of bondage and freedom. As 
is seen, it is the empirical experience of pleasure and pain that serves to 
distinguish between the bound spirit and the liberated one. So, if 
experience in purusa were only a superimposition, purusa would be 
always unstained and free. Asa silent spectator, he would have no 
distinguishing mark capable of indicating his different stages of bondage 
and freedom. The Sankhyas may contend that though experience does 
not belong to purusa, the proximity of Buddhi to him may cause the 
reflection and this purusa with an illusory notion of possessing an 
experience is marked as the empirically bound. But this argument is not 
sound. The experience which is unreal according to Sankhyas cannot 
be the distinguishing mark ; for it cannot be explained why a particular 
purusa should have that unreal experience. There can be no other 
governing factor. Karma cannot be said to be such a factor as it does 
not govern the intellect. Evenif it is to be sucha factor in giving a 
particular spirit a particular experience, it should act or govern only 
through Buddhi, because it is the Buddhi that should have stored the 
impressions of karma which in their turn should favour the spirit with 
an unreal experience. But Buddhi being single would allow its 
karma to present the same unreal experience to all purusas simulta- 
neously. Hence karma cannot be a governing factor. 


Further, Vyomasiva points out another defect in the Sankhya 
theory. The Sankhyas attribute agency to an unconscious principle- 
This cannot be appreciated. Voluntary action, that is agency, is found 
only in a conscious substance. The unconscious is always the forced 
and not a force, while the conscious is just the reverse. The intellect 
being unconscious cannot be the agent. Agency being action must be 
attributed to the soul. It is true that by attributing action to soul the 
purusa becomes dynamic. This dynamism does not mean that purusa 
suffers transformation which is a feature of non-eternality. Dynamism 
does not mean a change in the essense of purusa. Purusa acts when 
there is the entirety of means. So the presence of totality of means 


1$.K. 19th Verse. S.T.K. p. 2. 
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implies action and the absence of such a totality marks his static state. 
So dynamism is only the presence of the totality of means. But the 
appearance and disappearance of either the totality or of the ‘deficiency 
of means does not mean the appearance and disappearance of purusa, 
for he is different from them. Being dynamic, he does not suffer any 
transformation, and agency can be attributed to him. Thus purusa 
being an agent, his experience also may be recognised as real. Unless 
his experience is real he cannot be treated as the enjoyer. 


Thus Vyomasgiva refutes the argument of the Sankhyas and 
criticises their theory of knowledge. This criticism is somewhat brief. 
But the criticism of the Buddhist conception of idealism on the ete 
hand is made rather elaborately as follows. 


Buddhist idealists maintain that idea is the only reality. There 
is no extra-mental existence of objects. The Buddhists argue that it is 
impossible to cognise the external world.2 How the objects can be 
external and if they are so how they are cognised, are questions which 
should be considered. To be external to cognition means to be different 
from cognition, to transcend cognition, that is to be an object residing 
apart from cognition.? Cognition reveals itself and hence it can be 
said that it exists. But the external object, if it exists, cannot reveal 
itself, not having the characteristic of a cognition. Cognition or idea is 
luminous and so reveals itself. This luminosity is the evidence of the 
existence of cognitions. Cognition reveals itself® and so it exists. But 
it can be argued that the object may not reveal itself but cognition 
reveals the external objects. This argument does not stand. It can be 


1 Buddhist Logic-Vol., I. p. 12. 

* Here the Buddhist argument roughly corresponds to what is known as Acosmism 
the thesis of which is that there is no such thing as material reality and the only things 
progressing areideas. One of the reasons for this position is the claim that an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea so that an immaterial idea can never represent 
material reality-Theories of Knowledge by Reginald. F. ‘O’ Neill S-J. p. 163. 

3 Buddhist Logic-Vol. I, p. 508. 

* There is an invariable concomitance between the natureof luminosity and exis- 
tence or reality—‘Prakasaripatayahi sattvam vyaptam—Vyom. 524. 

® « Tdeas are themselves introspective, that is, self conscious.” 

Buddhist logic-Vol. I, p. 508. 
Indian Realism, p. 183. 
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asked: if cognition reveals the object, does it reveal this object being 
itself cognised or not? This question may be put in this form. Is ita 
cognised cognition that comprehends the object or is it not cognised as 
the cogniser? If it is answered that the cognition reveals the object being 
itself cognised, it follows that this cognition of the cognition that reveals 
the object should also be cognised. This goes onad infinitum, there 
being no end to the chain. So the object would be left unperceived if 
its cogniser should reveal it only after being itself cognised. If the other 
alternative is accepted, it will lead to many difficulties. That is, if a 
cognition can know the objects being itself not cognised or in other 
words, if the knowledge of external objects is not cognised, how can the 
object be known? If the knowledge being itself an object of introspection 
and having all the features of-a knowable thing is itself not cognised, 
how can the external object that is never an object of introspection be 
cognised? So it is proved that the external object can never be cognised 
if it is: different from cognition. If it can be revealed, it should be 
inevitably identified with idea since only idea has the capacity of being 
revealed. Hence only ideas exist. | 

The Buddhists prove that it is impossible to cognise the external 
object for some more reasons also. The Buddhist propounds the theory 
of momentariness according to which objects are momentary. Hence 
the external objects are in a constant flux like the momentary cognition. 
As the object is momentary, it is impossible to cognise the same. That 
is, before the object is cognised it disappears. Cognition of an object 
presupposes the simultaneous existence of object and knowledge. But 
the cognizable object disappears when its cognition isto make its 
appearance and the cognition is not there when the object exists. So 
things existing during different moments cannot have the relationship 
of the cogniser and the cognised. So the external object owing to its 
momentariness, cannot be cognised at all. The Buddhist asks here: 
after all what is the external object? It must be a compound of five 
specific qualities which stimulate the five sensory cognitions. There is 
nothing to show that there is an object apart from those five specific 
qualities. It cannot be argued that these five specific qualities form the 
part of a whole object. This argument does not hold water as the 
Buddhists do not accept a whole apart from the parts. Even these 
specific qualities which are accepted to exist are only ideal constructions. 
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Thus even what is called the external object by others is only an 
ideal construction. The object is not different from the idea-' To 
put this in other words, the subject-object dichotomy is an ideal 
construction.? The subject is the idea and it is the only reality, and it 
creates the illusory dichotomy. Though the subject is undivided, it looks 
divided into subject and object. The only reality is subject, that is, 
cognition. The peculiar nature of cognition is that it is cognised by ~ 
itself. It is both the cogniser and the cognised. It is the subject and it is 
the object, but it conceals this identity thus creating the dichotomy- 

The realists have a few grounds to establish the extra-mental 
existence of object. One of the grounds is that the varieties of cogni- 
tions are due to the varieties of objects.2 But this argument cannot be 
accepted. The Buddhists say that the varieties of cognitions are only 
ideas. That is, the cognition of different colours and objects are only 
different ideas. The cognition of a pot is an idea of pot. So cognitions 
exist not as pure shapeless cognitions but as ideas. Hence, no existence 
of objects need be accepted to explain the variety of cognitions. 

The next argument put forth by the realists for the extra-mental 
existence of this world is that the apprehension of an object involves 
four factors namely, the object, the agent or the subject, the act of 
apprehension and the instrument. These four factors show that the 
external object must be real. To take an example, suppose a pot is 
cognised by a person. The pot is to be treated as the object; when the 
person sees the pot he reflects thus— ‘I know the pot” or “I have seen 
the pot’. Here ‘I’ has a reference to the agent, and act of knowing also 
is represented here. The visual organ is the instrument. So these four 
factors clearly show that the external object exists apart from cogni- 
tion. This argument is not accepted by the Buddhists. They argue 
that the above observation is only a hallucination or a product of 
transcendental illusion. This observation is analogous to the percep- 
tion of two moons by a person suffering from an eye-disease.* 

1 Buddhist. Logic p. 516. 


*This view can be compared with that of the Western idealist-The Western idealist 
holds matter to be dependent of mind on the ground that it is reducible to experience 
or that its case is percipi. See. The Fundamental Question of Philosophy by A.C. Ewing. 
p. 138. 

° PPB. pe o20. 

* Taimirikasya dvicandradaréanvat asyapyupapatteh-Vyom. p. 525. 
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Another argument of the realists for the reality of the world is 
that the concordance between the ideas of two persons proves the 
reality of external objects. That is, two persons get the same ideas and 
this is possible only because they see a common external object. But 
this argument is criticised by the Buddhists who argue that the above 
concordance of ideas may be explained in the usual manner as the 
agreement between two persons suffering from the same eye-disease.! 
Itis to be noted that the non-existent objects are presented owing 
to Vasana. The perception of external objects is only a presentation 
of non-existent things brought about by this Vasana.2 The realist 
contends here that the illusory perception taken as an instance 
is not applicable here and illusion is entirely different from the 
perception of external objects. For instance, a man whose sense- 
apparatus is not in a normal condition being affected by a peculiar 
disease perceives hair-like structures in void. The verification done 
later on shows that there were no hairs or hair-like structures. So, the 
pseudoperception being contradicted is shown to be an illusion. But 
this is not the case with the perception of other external objects the 
reality of which cannot be doubted. These perceptions are not con- 
tradicted also. This is the contention of the realists. But the Buddhists 
do not accept this contention. They point out that contradiction has 
no meaning in Buddhist terminology. According to them, a contra- 
dicted knowledge is incomprehensible. Ifa cognition in contradicted, 
all the cognitions should be contradicted and if it is not contradicted, 
all should be uncontradicted. After all, how can knowledge be con- 
tradicted? It should be either by the external object or another cogni- 
tion. If it is by the former, it may be asked, is it by a seen object or an 
unseen object? If it is by a seen object, then all the cognitions would be 
contradicted as the objects of all cognitions are seen. If it is by an 
unseen object, it can be said that an unseen object cannot contradict 
since the right perception of the object leads to the notion of contradic- 
tion according to the realist. Thus it is seen that knowledge cannot be 
contradicted by external object. So could it be contradicted by another 
cognition? Even this is not possible, for even then it may be asked 


1 Buddhist Logic-Vol. I., p.p. 523-24. 
2 This is called the Biotic Force-See Buddhist Logic Vol. I-p. 13-Introduction. 
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whether the second cognition contradicting the first has a different 
object or not. Ifit has, merely having a different object cannot 
mean any contradiction. Cognitions having different objects have 
no mutual contradictions. If dissimilar cognitions should contra- 
dict each other, then the cognition of colour should contradict cognition 
of smell. At this rate, the universe would be a jumble of glaring contra- 
dictions. . 


But how to explain the phenomenon of illusion that occurs time 
and again is a pertinent question to be answered here. The Vaisesika 
realists hold the view that knowledge leaves its object and reveals a 
different object and this constitutes error. The Buddhist points out 
that knowledge can never reveal a different object and the object 
revealed is the object of that cognition. So the Vaigesika theory of error 
is not acceptable to the Buddhist. The Buddhist position is that the 
consciousness is always pure without any attribute, and knowledge is 
neither valid nor invalid, neither true nor erroneous. But if illusions 
are rejected, it does not mean that validity is attributed to such cogni- 
tions. This is a peculiar poision but the Buddhist masntain it. 


Thus the Buddhists have refuted all the arguments of the rea- 
lists for the extra-mental existence of the world. Pointing out the 
unreality of the world, the Buddhist says that if the object were real, 
they would have appeared always in their real form and there would be 
no empirical illusion and no contradiction. Moreover, the absence of 
concordance between the perception of different persons, observed 
after regarding a particular thing, speaks against the real character of 
the external object. The only question the Buddhists have to answer is 
that, if the external world can have no reality, how is it that the 
Buddhists carry on their daily activities of eating, drinking and so on? 
This is an intelligent question. The Buddhists answer this saying that 
they do the above activitiesina habitual way and they follow the 
others as the daily worldly activities of a philosopher do not differ from 
those of a rustic. The Buddhists say that the only difference between 
them and the realists is that the realists do not know that the world does 
not exist while the Buddhists know that. But both eat, drink and use 
the external objects for pragmatic purposes. Knowledge about 
the reality of the world does not prevent the philosopher from using 
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the objects just as the ignorance of the rustic does not ee him from 
using the same. 

The above is the position of the Buddhist regarding cognition. 
After thus presenting the stand of the Buddhists, Vyomasiva starts criti- 
cising their arguments. The main thing he tries to show is that the 
subject-object dichotomy is not an ideal construction and the external 
world is real. Vyomasgiva says that the subject-object identity shown 
by the Buddhist is an illusion of the Buddhist! and experience shows 
that subject, that is cognition, is clearly different from the object. These 
are different from each other by their very nature. This difference is 
just like the distinction existing between white and red colours. The 
main difference is that the subject, that is knowledge, knows while the 
object is known. Had they not been different from each other, the 
object itself would have been the knower some times. 


Further, Vyomasiva says that the external objects are clearly 
perceived through the visual organ and nothing can invalidate this sense 
perception. What 1s clearly observed by all who have their sense appa- 
ratus in a normal condition cannot be denied. No arguments to the 
contrary can be adduced when perception shows a particular thing. 
This observation cannot be illusory, as such a perception of the object 
is found to create desire or reluctance as the case may be in the man 
who perceives the object. It cannot be said that he is inspired by 
illusion for, had it been so, he could never have gone to it to take the 
same. All objects in the world are made use of by us and if they did 
‘not exist, we would not have made use of them. If it was an illusion 
we would have come to know of it, just as we come to know in the case 
of other illusions. The Buddhist says that all the volitions, desires and 
reluctance arising with reference to external objects are cognitions only. 
But by making everything a cognition, even opposite things like desire 
and reluctance, being cognitions, would be identical and there would be 
no difference. 


Coming to the topic of subject-object dichotomy, Vyomasiva 
argues that this dichotomy is proved in many ways. The main ground 


1 Vyomagiva says that the Buddhist argument that the identity of the object and 
its cognition is proved by their being comprehended together is simply the raving ofa 
mad man—‘unmattabhagitam’— Vyom. 527. 
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is the variety of cognitions we have, which are due to the varieties 
of objects. This variety cannot be due to vasana or any other reason 
because even vasana, being a sort of cognition, cannot yield varieties 
and should be treated as identical with cognition. The Buddhist tries 
to explain the variety with the help of his theory of images. He says 
that cognition gets the shape or image of an object. An object has no 
essence but the shape of the object is the essence of cognition. The 
object which imparts its image is, according to the Buddhist, not the 
external object but it is what he calls karma. This object karma which 
is not external imparts its shape to the cognition and that is what is 
called image. Vyomatsgiva says that this theory of images is the whimsi- 
cal construction of the Buddhist. He asks if cognition should have 
images, does it have real or unreal images ? If the images are real, then 
there being no unreal images, there would be no invalid cognitions at 
all. The images cannot be even unreal, because in that case all the 
cognitions will be invalid only. It cannot be said that the images are 
both real and unreal, because such a mixed complex mode of images is 
incomprehensible. If every image is both real and unreal, everything 
would be undecided in this world, and there would be confusion only. 


In the theory of images the Buddhist says that the non-external 
object imparts its form to the cognition and these are the images. 
Objects are apprehended in the form of cognitions only, and this means 
that cognitions are only. the manifestations of objects! to consciousness. 
Images are the essense of these cognitions. Vyomasiva, criticising this 
view, points out that theory of images based on the concept of imparta- 
tion of forms to the cognitions is not acceptable. He asks the Buddhist 
as to why when there are so many factors which produce cognitions, 
only the object which is one of the factors should impart its form to the 
cognition. If this impartation of form should be done by the object as 
it contributes to the cognition in the capacity of an object, it is needless 
to accept image and its transfer. The fact is that the object which is 


* The sense in which the word object is used by Buddhists should be clearly under- 
stood here. The object which imparts its shape to the consciousness is, of course, an 
object but it is not external. The object of a cognition need not be external according 
to the Buddhists, since the percipient cognition is nothing but the perceptible object. 
Indian Realism. p. 44. 
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apprehended is directly represented in the copie and no image need 
be accepted. 

Vyomasiva further points out that the theory of impartation 
lands the Buddhist in trouble, as it is defective. If the object imparts 
its form, it should impart either a particular form ora general one. The 
first alternative is self-destructive, because the particular form should 
belong only to the real object and not to any cognition. This means 
that the object is directly represented in the cognition. Ifthe object is 
said to impart a general one, there should be no difference between the 
cognitions as there would be no varieties. WVyomasiva says further that 
impartation of form is impossible even according to the Buddhists, for 
the impartation theory goes against the doctrine of momentariness. 
Impartation is a process which involves afree movement. As cognition 
is momentary, it disappears before the form of object is imparted to it. 
So, in view of the theory of momentariness, no impartation is possible. 
And there being no impartation there are no images. Thusit may be 
concluded that the form belongs to the external objects and not to the 
cognition. 

The theory of images being thus invalid, the Buddhists are not in 
a position to explain varieties of cognitions. As images are disproved, 
the Buddhists have to accept that the varieties of cognition are due to 
the varieties of external objects only. Thus the extra-mental existence 
of objects is to be accepted and the subject-object identity is disproved. 

At this stage, if is interesting to see how Vyomasiva refutes the 
arguments of the Buddhists for the subject-object identity or the non- 
existence of external objects. One of the arguments is that the cognition 
of the external world is an impossibility, because it is only the cognition 
that reveals itself and not the object. If the cognition is said to reveal 
the object, it should reveal it either being itself cognised or not cognised. 
Criticising this argument Vyomasiva says that it is a fact that cognition 
reveals the external object. Wyomasiva makes it clear that cognition 
itself is nothing but the manifestation of object.1. The manifestation or 
illumination of the non-luminous and unconscious object is what is 
called the cognition of that object. The doubt whether cognition 


“4 J#anamarthaprakago na prakasakamiti-Sridhara also asserts the same. See Indian 
Realism. p. 184. 
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apprehends the object being itself apprehended or not, does not arise. 
But this does not mean that cognition is not apprehended. There may 
be apprehended cognitions! which manifest objects. In such cases the 
cognition is apprehended by the soul-mind contact, and no cognition is 
necessary here. So, the infinite regress pointed out by the Buddhist 
does not exist. In view of the above argument it can be said that 
external objects can be cognised. 

The next argument of the Buddhist is that it is not possible to 
cognise the external objects because everything is momentary. This 
argument is criticised by Vyomasiva very briefly by saying that the 
theory of momentariness is not at all accepted by the Vaisesikas and 
hence the above argument does not stand. Vyomasiva criticises another 
argument of the Buddhists that the external object must be nothing but 
a conglomeration of qualities apprehended by the sensory organs and 
apart from these qualities there is no aggregate object, because the 
Buddhists do not recognise any whole apart from the parts. Vyomasiva 
briefly says that if the Buddhist says that he does not recognise a whole 
apart from the parts, the Vaisesikas have got every right to recognise a 
whole apart from the parts and so, the external object is a whole consis- 
ting of parts, thus forming the base for the qualites. 

The next argument which is criticised elaborately is the concord- 
ance between the cognitions of two persons. According to the Buddhists, 
this concordance is just like the agreement between the cognition of two 
persons suffering from the same eye-disease. The concordance is only 
between ideas and so is an evidence of ideas. This position is criticised 
by Vyomagiva. He argues that concordance cannot be only an evidence 
of ideas as ideas are not recognised by the Vaisesikas. Moreover, if 
there should be a concordance between ideas of two persons, the 
Buddhist should prove that two persons have got the same idea. It is 
not possible for the Buddhist to prove the existence of the same idea in 
the other person. The Buddhist has got to infer this on the ground 
that the other person also is making gestures similar to those made by 
the first person having that idea. But what are those gestures? They 
Should be again ideas or cognitions according to Buddhist idealism. 


1 This is called Anuvyavasaya in the later Nyaya texts. See Indian Psychology-p. 
214, Vyom. p. 529. “‘Jfianantarasathvedyath sarhvedanamh vedyatvat ghatadivat. 
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So, being ideas, they become purely personal and belong to that parti- 
cular person only and hence they cannot prove the existence of the 
same idea in a different person. If these gestures are not treated as 
Cognitions and are considered to be different from them, then the 
theory of idealism crumbles. This is because the existence of gestures 
as different from ideas is accepted. Thus the attempt of the Buddhists 
to prove the existence of the same idea in another person by means of 
inference fails. So, what is called the concordance of ideas is not at all 
proved. This being so,-it can be concluded that the concordance 
between two persons about an object proves the reality of that external 
object. 


The Buddhists brand all cognitions of external objects as illusions. 
According to them even the cognition ofa pot of the form “this is a 
pot’ is illusory, as no pot as an external object exists. Wyomasiva 
points out that this argument that a valid cognition is as unreal as the . 
cognition of double moon stimulated in a man of defective sense 
apparatus is pointless. He says that valid cognition is certainly to be 
distinguished from invalid cognition, for the former is an uncontradicted 
experience whereas the latter is not. For instance, in a mirage where 
the rays are mistaken for water, the cognition of water is an invalid 
cognition. The person who gets this illusion goes to that place and 
realises his mistake and gets a cognition that it is not water. This 
second cognition is a valid one and it wipes off the impression of the 
previous invalid cognition of water from his memory. Asa result of 
this valid cognition, the person abstains from going to fetch water. In 
this instance, this person experiences both error and truth. The earlier 
is an erroneous cognition and this is what is called Anyathakhyati. 
The second cognition is truth and is the contradicting cognition. Thus 
there are both valid and invalid cognitions and so cognition is not just 
pure and simple. Thus, it cannot be said that valid cognition is as un- 
rea] as the invalid cognition, as valid cognition is distinguished from 
invalid cognition. 


The Buddhists have taken a stand that ‘illusion’ as conceived by 
the Vaigesikas cannot be accepted. The Buddhists argue that even in the 
instance of illusion quoted by the Vaisesikas there are two cognitions, 
one that shows up earlier and another which arises later contradicting 
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the earlier. So, the question is which one is the illusion? The latter 
may contradict the earlier but the contradiction here is mutual. So why 
cannot the earlier one itself be illusory ? Vyomasiva provides an answer 
for this question saying that it is only the latter cognition that contra- 
dicts the former and experience also proves this. For instance, in the 
phenomenon of mirage, the person getting the cognition of water goes 
near it and realises his mistake and gets the knowledge that there is no 
water and it was an illusion he had. Suppose another person is 
standing near that place where the first person perceived water. To that 
person, it is very clear that there is no water. So, there is concordance 
between the experience of this man and the cognition of the first person 
who will have realised his mistake. Thus, the second cognition of the 
first person that there is no water must be the truth and it is this 


cognition that contradicts the earlier. Hence, the earlier one is an 
illusion. 


Vyomasiva points out that though the Buddhists try to deny 
illusion, they unconsciously recognise the Vaisesika version of illusion 
in their own argument advanced in support of their subjective idealism. 
The argument is that, if the external world was real, every object would 
appear in its real form to every one. But when the faculty of vision of a 
person is damaged by magical interference, the object appears in a form 
which really it does not possess. This argument refers to illusions 
which consist in the appearance of objects in a different form. So the 
Buddhists are accepting unconsciously the Vaisesika version of illusions. 
When such illusions are accepted, it means that there are certain 
cognitions of external objects. It may be safely concluded that these 
valid cognitions of external objects show that external objects are real. 

Vyomasiva assertively says that valid cognitions have a clue to 
the reality of objects and efficacy is the test of that reality. That is, 
efficacy is invariably concomitant with reality of existence. If an 
object serves a useful pragmatic purpose, that object should exist. Thus 
efficacy proves existence. The Buddhist puts a query here. That is, if 
efficacy proves existence, even the objects appearing in dreams should 
exist as they also have efficacy. For example, women are seen ina 
dream and they bring about certain physical effects in the dreamer. The 
objects seen in the dream have caused these effects but they do not 
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exist. So efficacy does not prove existence. This argument of the 
Buddhists is criticised by Vyomasiva. He asks the Buddhists as to 
how they know the non-existence of objects appearing in dreams. They 
cannot say that the comprehension of objects as real in the waking 
ideational life shows their non-existence in the dream world, because 
this amounts to saying that the objects that are perceived during the 
waking life are real. Further, this also amounts to saying that those 
that exist in waking life do not exist in the dreams and those which do 
not exist in waking life exist in the dream world. This result is against 
both realism and idealism. 


It is clear from the above argument that the Buddhists cannot 
prove the non-existence of objects in dream. But, accepting the non- 
existence of objects in dream, the Buddhists try to prove the same in the 
waking life. It is aruged that objects do not exist in the waking world 
because they are comprehended asin the dream world. This conten- 
tion of the Buddhists is criticised by Vyomasiva. He argues that 
comprehension of an object can never prove .its unreality, because in 
that case even cognition would become unreal as it is also an object of 
comprehension. So, the ideas of Buddhists would all become unreal. 


. The above disquisition has shown that the Buddhist cannot prove 

the non-existence of objects in dream and also the non-existence of 
objects in the waking world. Vyomasiva adds that the Buddhist not 
only cannot shows the above but also cannot distinguish between 
the dream state and the waking state if he adheres tohis theory of 
cognition. That is, if the self-manifesting cognition is pure and simple 
and is the only reality, it remains pure and simple everywhere even in 
the dream and in waking life and so no discrimination between dream 
and waking-life would be possible. So, the Buddhist conception of 
cognition is a mis-conception. 

So far Vyomasiva has shown that the objects have an extra- 
mental existence. In proving this he has refuted many arguments 
advanced by Buddhists. In the course of argument, he has shown that 
the subject-object dichotomy is real, that is, knowledge is different from 
the object, andso cognition is not the only reality. The Buddhist 
argument that even the valid cognitions are illusions is also criticised 
and it is shown that illusions are different from valid cognitions. The 
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Buddhist theory of images is elaborately criticised. The contention of 
the Buddhist that cognition is the only reality is disproved by Vyomasiva. 
What is seen in this chapter, apart from the criticism of the Sankhya 
position, is the criticism of idealism and establishment of realism. In 
this task wecan have a clear idea of the magnitude of Vyomasiva’s 
contribution to the firm establishment of realism. In the arguments of 
Vyomasiva, one can trace an important stage in the controversy between 
the Buddhist idealism and the Vaisesika realism. 


Chapter XI 


VIPARYAYA 


Prasastapada has enumerated four types of invalid knowledge, 
namely Sathsgaya (doubt), Viparyaya (illusion), Anadhyavasaya (inde- 
finite perception) and Svapna (dream). Of these, illusion has received 
an elaborate treatment in almost all the systems of Indian Philosophy 
and each system gives its own interpretation. The early Vaisesikas also 
have made a thorough study of illusions and it can be said that the 
analysis of illusion as a form of invalid knowledge from the psychologi- 
cal point of view done by the Vaisesikas is a great contribution to the 
development of ancient Indian Psychology. The discussion of the nature 
of this mental phenomenon that has been so far an inevitable and 
unavoidable aspect of the Indian systems holds eloquent testimony to 
the rare metaphysical acumen of the Indian psychologists. The Vaisesikas 
have made a very scientific analysis of illusions. Though we do not find 
an exhaustive classification, the Vaisesikas have summed up everything 
about illusions and have put it in a nutshell. In their discussions, we 
find their epoch-making discoveries in the field of psychology. Scholars 
have remarked speaking of the Western counterparts of the VaiSesikas, 
that their treatment is more physiological than psychological and their 
treatment of illusions from the epistemological and ontological points of 
view is extremely meagre in comparison with the Indian treatment.} 


1 Indian Psychology by Sinha, p. 273. 
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In this chapter on illusion, apart from developing the views of 
Pragastapada, Vyomasiva has criticised the opinion of Mimamsakas 
and Sanikhyas. To start with, he establishes the theory that all illusions 
have objective substrata. Before coming to this, it is essential for us to 
know what illusion is according to the Vaisesikas. According to them 
illusion is a misapprehension of something as something else.’ In other 
words, it is the apprehension of an object as something else. To take 
an example, a man mistakes a nacre for silver. This is a misapprehen- 
sion of a nacre as silver, or an apprehension of the features of silver in 
the nacre. This is what is called illusion ; and as this is a misapprehen- 
sion, it is invalid. Another popular example given is that of the 
mirage. That is, water is seen ina desert where no such thing exists. 
These illusions are caused by certain conditions occurring inthe body 
and the soul. According to Pragastapada, these conditions are caused by 
physiological disorders, subconscious impressions, Adharma and soul- 
mind contact. The provocation of the bilious, phlegmatic and flatulent 
humours cause the physiological disorder; and this provocation, working 
in co-operation with a peculiar soul-mind contact that depends on the 
revival of the subconscious impressions created by the past experience 
of an object which is not there at the time of illusion, perverts the sense- 
organs. These perverted sense-organs give a wrong apprehension, that 
is illusion; Vyomasiva says that this wrong impression is actually a 
cognition of resemblance. That is, in the example of nacre mistaken for 
silver, it is actually the resemblance of nacre to silver that is cognised. 
This cognition as Such is not a wrong apprehension, but it is referred to 
as such by its virtue of producing an illusion later. 

It should be noted here that, of the conditions mentioned above 
by Prasgastapada, Vyomasgiva does not accept the direct involvement of 
subconscious impressions in the creation of illusions.2, According to 
him, they work indirectly through recoHections. Recollection actually 
contributes to the creation of illusions and so the impression as the 
cause of recollection may be said to be working indirectly. Thus it may 
be said that a perception of an object bearing a resemblance of some 
other object distant in time and space imparts the impressions and 
revives the recollections, and the final phenomenon is an illusion. 
~ 1! Atasmin taditi pratyaye viparyayah—P.P.B., p. 538. 

* Sathskarakaryatvat smytih sathskarapadena vivaksita—Vyom., p. 539. 
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Illusion is treated as a wrong apprehension by Vyomatgiva, but 
Sridhara! says that wrong apprehension means the absence of right 
apprehension. He continues to say that this absence consists of two 
factors, one being the cognition of resemblance and the other, a failure 
to recognise the special distinguishing attributes of the object present 
(the nacre in the example) which may be attributed to pathological 
disorders. 


PraSastapada has mentioned two types of illusions, one based on 
perception and the other based on inference.2 According to Sridhara, 
those based on perception may correspond to the peripherally excited 
illusions, and those based on inferential cognition correspond to the 
centrally excited ones. Pragastapada has mentioned only the perceptional 
and inferential grounds but has dealt with such illusions as are excited 
by verbal testimony. So, Vyomasiva who has a soft corner in his heart 
for verbal testimony observes that Pragastapada mentions only two 
grounds just to reject the theory of excitation of illusions without any 
objective substratum.? But Sridhara assertively states that Prasastapada 
mentions only those two grounds since those are the only two valid 
‘eans of knowledge.t Here Vyomasiva refers to some other commen- 
tators® who, interpreting the statement of Prasastapada say that the expo- 
sition of illusion of only the perceptional and inferential grounds is just 
to undermine the Buddhist conception of imagination and not to show 
that every illusion has an objective basis. By the reference of Vyomasiva 
to this interpretation, it is clear that a section of the early Vaisesikas held 
the opinion that all the illusions do not have objective substrata, since 


1N.K. p. 178. 

2 P.P.B. p. 538. N.K. p. 178. 

3 Vyom. p. 538. 

4N.K.P. p. 178-Pratyaksanumanavisaya eva bhavatiti pratyaksanumanavyatire- 
kena pramanantarabhavat. It is astonishing that he should have stated this in the face 
of the four means of knowledge accepted by Pragastapada. See. P.P B.B p. 552. 

5 Anye tu etc. The others are not named. Vyom. p. 538. 
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some are observed to appear without such an Alambana or substratum.! 
The interpretation that Prasastapada’s intention in giving illusions of 
only perceptional and inferential grounds was not to show that every 
illusion has an objective basis seems to have some meaning when we 
study the illustration of a class of perceptional illusions given by Prasasta- 
pada. These illusions seem to have no perceptional object as their 
ground. They appear to be of the form of perception while actually 
they are not. One of the examples given is that when we raise our eyes 
to stare into the void space, we do cognise a blue canopy, high in 
heavens. This perception of a blue sky isa pseudo-perception. In 
this example, there is no perceptible object acting as the object of 
illusion. In this connection Vyomasiva records the opinion of some 
scholars that Prasastapada refers here in the above illustration to 
illusions that have no objective substrata. But Vyomasiva rejects this 
on the ground that even such illusions are excited by objective subs- 
trates. This will be studied in his interpretation of the above pheno- 
menon of blue sky dealt with at a later stage. 


Prasastapada gives two illustrations of the above category in his 
own beautiful style. The first instance is that of the clear sky. After 
the screen of clouds is clear, the sky appears blue like a calm ocean. 
The appearance of blue sky is an illusion. The second example is that 
darkness appears black like a mass of collyrium. The perception of 
thick darkness is an illusion. In the above two instances given by 
PraSastapada, the first illustration, that is the phenomenon of blue sky 
is a very interesting phenomenon which has been explained by various 
philosophers in various ways in various systems. It is worth studying 
here how this phenomenon is explained by various scholars. 


1 Prabhacandra summarises and criticises the theory of objectless illusion which 
he calls the doctrine of Akhyati(P.K.M. pp. 48-49). It is said that the advocate of this 
theory is not known (Indian Psychology—pp. 285-286) but by the record of Vyomasgiva 
(Vyom. p. 538) it may be concluded that a section of Vaigesikas accepted the above 
theory with certain reservations. They did not recognise Akhyati in all the cases since 
illusions with an objective substratum were also recognised. 

See. Vyom. p. 539—‘ Yatra hi visayonvayavyatirekabhyamupalabhyate asau 
Savisayonyastu nirvisayo na tu sarva iti. 
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The interpretation of the phenomenon of blue sky given by the 
Yoga systematizers is interesting. They say that the blue colour of the 
sky is due to the reflection of the colour of the peak of Sumeru moun- 
tain. This explanation looks peculiar on its face but it cannot be ruled 
out on the ground that it may carry some yogic or mystic significance. 
Even Sankara Miéra,! the author of Upaskara, accepts this explanation 
of the yogins. Amused at this explanation, some modern scholars have 
remarked that their faces may be lit up with smile not unmixed with 
sarcasm when a Tarkika of the calibre of Sankara Misra explains away 
the Nilavarna of Akaga (the blue colour of the sky) with such remarks.? 
But whether fictitious or ridiculous, this explanation is not a fanciful 
innovation of Sankara Miéra, but only a restatement of the position of 
the yogins. The yogic interpretation may be symbolic just like their 
mysterious cakras or symbolic power centres in the human body. But 
nothing can be definitely said about this.* 


However Vyomasiva does not accept the aboveexplanation. He 
has brought in the theory of reflection for explaining the blue colour of 
the sky- He says that just as the eye-rays reflecting on the mirror enable 
one to see one’s face in it even though the face does not actually exist in 
the mirror, in the same way the same rays in the instance of blue sky 
shoot up and collide with the planetary rays and so there is a reflection 
of our own blue eyelids where the colour of our own blue eyelids is seen 
in space. This is the explanation given by Vyomasiva. It is very difficult 
to take a decision regarding the scientific precision of thistheory. But it 
is evident that Vyomasiva has attempted at a practical explanation. His 
intention in giving such an explanation is to show that the above illusion 
has an object, that is the blue colour of the eyelids. Anyway, this 
explanation is an improvement in the attempt to explain this phenome- 
non. 


1U. K. p. 51 in the sutra-2.1.5. 

2 Tarkasangraha, ed. S.S. Suktankar, Introductory-XXIII. | 

8 The explanation given by Visistadvaitins which is based on the theory of Trivrt- 
karana and Paficikarana (triplication & quintuplication) appears more scientific and 
realistic, as they say that the blue colour is due to the presence of earth particles in 
space in a fine state, See. Indian Philosophy. Vol. II p. 675, and A History of Indian 
Philosophy, S. Dasgupta-Vol. III-p. 181. 
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So far the position of the Vaisesikas regarding illusion has been 
examined. It has already been said that all most all the systematizers 
have made a psychological analysis of illusion in their own way trying 
to explain the distinctive psychological character of illusion. Of these 
the Mimamsakas are important. Vyomasiva has examined and 
criticised their position elaborately. He summarises their position! in the 
following way. j 

Illusion is an instance of smrti-pramosa? that is, obscuration of 
memory. Inthe instance of illusion where the nacre is mistaken for 
silver, the man mistaking the nacre observes only the similarity between 
those two in the object resting before him and not the object. This 
cognition of similarity revives in him, a memory of silver, and this 
representative element finds place in the cognition he gets, of the form 
‘this is silver’. In this cognition of the form ‘this is silver’ ‘this’ refers 
to the objective substratum. Silver is the memory image but this is not 
recognised as memory owing to the obscuration of memory®. (Smrti- 
pramosa). The Mimamsaka does not accept that illusion can have an 
objective substratum. In the above instance where a nacre is perceived 
as silver, Mimarnsakas observe that it cannot be said that the nacre is 
the external object stimulant, for in that case, that object should have 
been perceived as such, that is asanacre. So there is no objective — 
substratum for an illusion. The Mimarmsakas do not accept that the 
pathological disorders pervert the sense-organs and the perverted sense- 
organs cause illusion. They maintain that the sense-organs are the 
instruments of knowledge and they are so incapable of exciting illusions. 
However, either through some pathological disorder or some obstructing 
screen like a glass lense, they produce illusions. If an object is prevented 


1 Prabhakaras hold that error is a mentai phenomenon of omission. Error is not 
a unit of knowledge, but a composite of two Jianas. Hiriyanna-Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy-p.p. 314-315. 
2 For an elaborate account, See, P.K.M. p.p. 53-54. 
See also Vyom. p. 540. 
’ Svakaraparibhrastam smaragamutpadyate-Vyom-p. 540. 
It is a sort of confused memory—The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge—Satiscandra 
Chatterjee, p. 39. 
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from working, it only stops functioning ; but does not produce some 
other effect. For instance, if a grain of paddy is besmeared with oil 
and thus rendered useless, it does not produce wheat or coconut, but it 
only loses the power of production. Similarly a physical or pathologi- 
cal obstruction to the peripheral organs should mean a stoppage of 
valid cognitions. So it is wrong to say that pathological disorders 
pervert the sense-organs and that such perverted sense-organs produce 
illusions. = 

Thus summarizing the position of the Mimamsakas, Vyomasiva 
proceeds to criticize them. He does not bother much about their theory 
of smrti-pramosa. His main targets are the arguments that illusion 
does not have any objective substratum and that the sense-organs 
effected by pathological disorders do net create illusions. Asa realist, 
Vyomasiva has to prove that all illusions have objective substrata. Even 
in the case of a mirage, there is an object according to him. That is, 
the man who mistakes the rays for water actually goes to fetch it. It is 
only after the sublating cognition of the form that ‘it is not water’, he 
realises his mistake. In this case the rays which cause the illusion are 
the objects of illusion. The Mimarsakas interpret mirage by saying 
that the man just fails to recognise the distinction between the rays and 
‘the water, that is the presentative and the representative elements. The 
interpretation cannot be accepted, because the above example of illusion 
isnot merely a negative factor, that isan absence of discrimination 
between two elements. In the illusions there is actually an identity of 
two elements. That is, the person mistaking an object for some other 
thing, identifies the presentative element with the representative one and 
this knowledge of identity as a positive factor is the illusion. Thus it is 
only the knowledge of identity that constitutes an illusion and not an 
absence of discrimination. 

It is clear that illusion has an object, and in the instance of a nacre 
mistaken for silver the nacre isthe object. Experience shows that a 
man after getting the illusion proceeds towards the object of this cogni- 
tion, that is, the nacre in the above example. So the object towards 
which he proceeds is the object of illusion. In the illusory cognition of 
the form “‘this is silver’, ‘this’ represents the object before him actually. 
If illusions could be produced without objects, they would be conti- 
nuously produced and a stream of illusions would be the result. 
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Examining the next argument of the Mimarhsakas that the sense- 
organs, if effected by pathological disorder, just stop working but do 
not produce a different effect, namely illusion, Vyomasiva says that 
this argument does not stand a moment’s scrutiny. It cannot be said 
that a defect in the peripheral organs only prevents them from 
functioning and does not enable them to produce dissimilar effects. The 
sense-organs can have both valid and invalid cognitions. The illusions 
are due to their desertion of their proper objects and their association 
with different objects by the impelling force of memory images. This 
desertion of the proper object is caused by a pathological disorder 
and this is a matter of common experience. Thus the argument of the 
Mimathsakas is shown to be faulty as it contradicts experience. 


Vyomasiva refers here to the opinion of a section of Mimamsakas 
who hold a different view about illusions and give a different interpreta- 
tion of the instance of mistaking nacre for silver. According to them, 
in the above instance, there is an ‘extraordinary silver’ which is seen by 
the person, and this ‘extraordinary silver’ (Alaukika) is the objective 
substratum of the illusory cognition. It is said that the person 
actually sees silver and this silver not being the nacre must be 
an extraordinary one. This silver is called extraordinary because it 
cannot be made use of, unlike the object of valid cognitions. This 
theory of ‘extraordinary silver’ has a speciality because an extramental 
object conceived to be real is accepted here. But though the possibi- 
lity of an objectless illusion is eliminated in this theory, illusion itself 
lacks its illusory character since it becomes a valid cognition ofa real 
object though extraordinary. Vyomasiva points out that the cogni- 
tion of an extraordinary object serving no purpose cannot urge a person 
to move towards it with an intention of making use of it. If it is said 
that the person moves towards it owing to the misapprehension of the 
extraordinary as the ordinary object thinking that it would serve some 
useful purpose, that is exactly what the Vaisesika calls illusion. Fur- 
ther as pointed out earlier, in the extraordinary silver theory, object of 
illusion being real, the cognition is no more an illusion. So no sublative 
cognition should come up to contradict it. If the function of sucha 
contradicting cognition is explained as the reassertion of the extraordi- 


* Vyom. 540. Mithydtvam casya svavisayaparityagena vigayantaropasarpanat. 
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nary it is nothing but an assertion of the illusory character of the previ- 
ous one. 2 | 


Thus after criticising the theory of a section of Mimarhsakas, 
Vyomasiva proceeds to examine another theory which may be identified 
with the theory of Prasiddharthakhyati.1 According to this theory, 
illusion is the cognition of an object as existing in a particular place at 
a particular time, which exists really in different conditions of space 
and time. In the instance of the nacre mistaken for silver, the silver 
seen by the person is real as it exists elsewhere really. In the above 
illusion, it is actually the silver that is the object of illusion and not the 
nacre, because the silver existing elsewhere is cognised here. This 
theory is identified as Prasiddharthakhyati. This is not accepted by 
Vyomasiva who, criticising this theory, argues that in the instance of 
illusion quoted above the object of illusion cannot be the silver as it 
does not eixt there at all. It is seen that the man getting the illusion 
points to the nacre and exclaims: ‘This is silver’. If the nacre were not 
the object of illusion, how could the sublating cognition having the 
nacre for its object contradict the previous cognition which had for its 
object the silver? Two cognitions with different objects cannot 
contradict each other. So, in the above instance, silver is not at all the 
object of illusion, and the nacre must be the object. So, in illusions, the 
actual object which is mistaken for some other object is the object 
of illusion and the object projected centrally. | 


So far, the theories of the Mimamsakas were discussed by 
Vyomasiva. In this discussion the psychological character of illusion 
and its distinctive features were made clear. Mainly the above discus- 
sions are confined to the perceptional illusions, one of the two classes 
mentioned by Prasastapada. It was earlier mentioned that Vyomasiva 
has recognised one more class of illusions, namely those based on the 
verbal means of knowledge. These are based on metaphysical doctrines. 
Vyomasiva recognises this type because he could brand the doctrines of 
other metaphysical systems as illusions and refute them. Illustrating 


1 According to some it is not known who is the advocate of that theory. Indian 
Psychology, p. 285. Some ascribe it to Samkhyas—See. P.K.M. p. 49. footnote. 
Vijfianabhiksu’s explanation of Sadasatkhyati of the Saikhyas is in conformity with 
the above theory. Indian Psychology, p. 298. — 

10 
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this type of illusions, he says that the Sankhya conception of Pradhana 
and so on are all illusions based on the verbal means of knowledge. 
He starts examining the theories of Sankhyas in this connection. This 
criticism of Sankhya conception has practically nothing to do with the 
chapter on illusion but, as those theories are to be shown as illusions, 
they are discussed in this chapter. Vyomasiva summarises the Sankhya 
conceptions and in this connection takes up the examination of the 
Sankhya theory of prakrti and presents the five grounds for the 
existence of prakrti put forth by the Sankhyas in the following way.* 
Prakrti is the causeless cause of the universe. There are five 
grounds to prove the existence of prakrti. The first ground is that the 
common characteristics found in the effects imply a common source out 
of which they issue. For instance, all the pots have mud as their 
common factor,: being themselves made up of it. In the same way, 
amidst the immense complexity of this universe Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas are the three qualities that exist in every individual and these 
point to a common cause containing all the three qualities. Again all 
the objects are of the form of pleasure, pain and bewilderment which 
are manifestations of those three qualities-2 These point to prakrti in 
which they exist in equillibrium ina potential state.* This is the first 
argument for the existence of prakrti. The second argument is that the 
limitedness of objects suggests a common cause.* For instance, the pot 
is a finite object possessing limitedness. The cause of pot is mud in 
which it exists potentially. This shows that the limited or finite objects” 
come out of a cause which is their unmanifested state. So the limited 
and manifest world has come out of an unlimited one which is prakrti. 
This is the second argument. The third argument is that evolution or 
the process of actualisation of potentiality proves that there should be 
an ultimate cause in which all the effects exist potentially and this cause 
is prakrti. Out of the twenty five realities recognised by the Sankhyas, 
every effect exists potentially in its cause, the preceeding reality. So 


1 The fifteenth Karika of ISwarakrsna gives the five grounds for existence of 
Praksti which are here explained by Vyomasgiva. The order has suff ered a Slight see 

2 Indian Philosophy. p. 262. 

3 Vyom, 543. 

“ For the Karika pertaining to this, See. STK p. 107. 
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prakrti is the ultimate one- This argument is based on the Sankhya 
theory that power of production is only an unmanifested state of the 
product.' It is also based on the theory of causality where the identity 
of cause and effect is stressed and the potential existence of effects in 
the cause is asserted. The fourth argument is that all the objects of 
this world are inter-related and they support each other and this shows 
that they are made up of acommon cause. For example, the parts ofa 
cot render mutual help supporting each other and are made up ofa 
common substance. Similarly the objects of the universe stand united 
in this relation, suggesting acommon cause. This cause is prakrti. 
The last argument is that the different products of a particular class or 
in other words, the lower species, suggest acommonroot. This 
common root must be prakrti. 


The above are the five arguments forthe existence of prakrti- 
After presenting these arguments, Vyomasiva attempts an elaborate refu- 
tation of the same. The first argument taken up is that the 
common characteristic viz., Sattva, Rajas and Tamas of effects imply a 
common cause. Criticising this, Vyomasgiva argues that the existence 
of pervasive common characteristics pointing toa common cause is 
itself doubtful. That is, it cannot be said that objects have common 
characteristics. The three qualities pointed out cannot be the common 
factors at all because those qualities being sensations subsist only in 
Atman and notin the non-sentient external objects according to the 
Vaisesikas. Moreover the example taken is imperfect and not applicable 
to the present case. A single cause is not found even there but even if 
the material cause is urged to be taken as the common factor in indi- 
viduals, such a common cause cannot be found in the present subject of 
inference. Apart from the fact that the living organism is a polymeric 
compound of many elements, the different classes of bodies have 
different dominating elements and so the bodies do not have a common 
single case. | 

Coming to the second argument that the possession of limited 
magnitude suggests a common cause, Vyomasiva asks what this limited- 
ness is. If itisa numerical finiteness the bodies cannot be said to 


1§.T.K. p. 106. Saktiéca karanagata na karyasyavyaktatvadanya 
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possess this, as they are numerically infinite. If it means a limit from 
the point of view of class, of course the bodies as a class can be said to 
be limited, but even the uncaused eternal objects of the VaiSesikas 
belonging to a particular class would be infinite and would point toa 
common cause. Vyomasiva says that not even a multitude of causes, 
not to speak of a single cause, can produce the eternal objects like 
atoms and even a non-eternal object like a sprout cannot be said to 
have a single cause since it should come out in the order of dyads, 
triads and so on-!_ Above all, the very qualities namely Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas though being finite do not havea common cause, since 
prakrti is not their cause being itself a combination of these three in 
equipoise.? 3 


The next argument of the saikhyas is based on their theory of 
causality, that is, satkaryavada. This is the theory of potential existence 
of the effect in its cause. Vyomasiva criticising this theory argues that 
the potential existence of the product inthe effect is not evidenced. 
The product is not observed to exist in the cause. For instance, the pot 
as a product is not seen to exist in mud which isits cause. But this 
imperceptibility cannot be due to the absence of its manifestation as 
there is no evidence of its existence prior to its creation. It cannot be 
said that this creation at a later stage itself implies its previous existence 
because, if it had existed, no need for its creation would be there. An 
existing object need not be and cannot be created as creation pre- 
supposes the previous non-existence or the antecedent negation of the 
object. The Sankhya argues here that if creation would mean the 
production of a non-existent, totally non-existent objects like the horn 
of a donkey or the hair of a tortoise and such cther objects also would 
be created. But this argument is untenable. The creation of totally 
non-existent entities is impossible because there is no cause which would 
produce the horn of a donkey or the hair of a tortoise. Since a definite 
relationship exists between causes and effects, only such causes as are 
capable of producing effects can make the previously non-existing 
objects real. 


*Vyom. p. 545. Bhauminalasambandhat bijavayavakriyakramena purvadravya- 
vinage sati dvyanukadikramenotpadadekakarmapurvakatvam asiddham. 
* Sattvarajastamasarh samydavastha S.T.K. p. 21. 
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It should be noted here, as Vyomasiva says, that by explaining 
creation as production of non-existent, it is meant that the product 
Should have been non-existent and not that all the non-existent objects 
are produced. The concomitance is between the product and its previous 
absence and not vice versa. Thus the product in its state of existence 
necessarily implies its previous state of non-existence. A pertinent ques- 
tion put by Sankhyas here is that, if a product does not exist previously 
in the cause and still it is produced, then why not a particular product 
be produced by a different cause, the non-existence of product being the 
same in all causes? For instance, a pot is produced by mud, but the 
pot does not exist in mud. A pot does not exist in threads also. So, 
why not the threads create the pot and why should only mud create the 
pot ? Hence it should be accepted that the product exists in the cause 
and so only such a cause in which the product exists creates that 
product. Answering this question, Vyomasiva says that without 
hugging to the bosom of thetheory of actualisation of potentiality, 
the non-production of a pot by threads and ofa cloth by mud can 
be explained in the following way. Though the absence of pot, for 
instance, is of course found both in mud and thread, the latter cannot 
produce the pot since agparticular effect is produced by a particular 
cause!. This particular cause is said to contain the effect potentially 
according to the Sankhyas while the Vaisesikas recognise the cause as 
the material making up the content of the effect. 

Vyomasiva further shows that the existence of effect prior to its 
production cannot be thought of. He asks: if it were so, why should 
it be created? If a pot for example already existed, why should the 
potter make efforts to produce the pot? The Sankhyas try to explain 
this by saying that the effort of the potter is to make explicit, 
that is, to actualise the potentiality by removing the barriers.” 
In other words, the effort of the potter is to make the pot manifest, as 
it is only in the potential stage in its cause. But Vyomasiva asks: what 
is this manifestation ? Does this manifestation exist or not ? According 
to the Satkhyas, it should also have existed or otherwise a non-existing 


1 Indian Philosophy by Radhakrishnan, Vol. II, p. 258. 
2 Aristotle had this conception of actualisation of potentiality. 
See-The Concise Encyclopaedia of Western Philosophy & Philosophers, p. 30. 
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manifestation coming into being goes against this theory. So it should 
be accepted that the manifestation already exists and it means that the 
effect exists explicitly and hence there would be no need for the efforts 
of the potter in the example quoted. If it is argued that the manifesta- 
tion without having a former existence is manifested, this manifestation 
not existing previously needs another manifestation and this goes on 
ad infinitum. 

Thus Vyomasiva shows that the product does not exist in its cause 
and hence the Satkaryavada theory is an illusion. Therefore, the argu- 
ment for the existence of prakrti based on the above theory becomes 
ineffective. Vyomasiva further examines the fourth argument, that the 
mutual co-operation of the objects point to a common cause which is 
prakrti. He says that this mutual dependence and co-operation of parts 
do not suggest even a cause, not to speak of acommon cause. The 
example given by the Sankhyas is an example of the utter confusion 
reigning supreme in their minds as Vyomasiva puts it- In the example 
of the parts of a pot cited, they need not have been necessarily made up 
ofa single substratum. Next taking up the fifth argument for the 
existence of prakrti that the hierarchy of forms, that is the lower species, 
establish a single cause, Vyomasiva argues that this does not establish 
a single cause. For example, taking the various products of milk, these 
products are not the direct products of milk as a single cause, but are 
the products of their own parts. It should be noted that no effect is 
made up of a single cause. A multitude of causes must be at work in 
the production of an effect. So the argument that the lower species 
prove a single cause is untenable. 

Thus Vyomasiva has shown all the five arguments of the Sankhyas 
for the existence of prakrti to be untenable.2 According to Vyomasiva 

* An effective refutation of this argument is found in the work of Vacaspati. The 
defect of infinite regress is shown by him inthe argument of the Vaigesikas too. If 
production is creation of a non-entity, then what is this creation? Does it exist or not? — 
If it does, there arises the futility of causes. If it does not, it needs a creation, 
and this not being created, once again needs another and this goes on ad 
infinitum-S. T. K. pp. 80-81. 

* Vyomasiva states that he gives only the main arguments against the Saikhya 
position. as an elaborate refutation is said to have been attempted by his preceptor. 


—Vyom. p. 546. Pratihatasca pradhanavadosmadgurubhirvistareneti neha pratanyate. 
As uSual the name of his Guru is kept unrevealed. 
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the conception of Prakrti belongs to the category of illusions which are 
caused by metaphysical doctrines. Thus we see that apart from discuss- 
ing the distinctive feature and the psychological character of illusions, 
Vyomasiva has taken an opportunity to refute the theories of S2nkhyas 
showing how those theories are a form of verbal illusions. 


Chapter XII 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS 


Dream has always been a problem for the psychologists and 
attempts have been made to solve the mystery of dreams.1 The ancient 
Indian Philosophers had a special interest in this subject and they have 
tried to offer their own explanations of the causes of dreams, building“ 
up their own theories. Among those who have contributed to the 
development of psychology of dreams, the Vaisesikas deserve special 
mention. The first Vaisesika Philosopher to come out with a detailed 
exposition of the psychology of dreams was Prasastapada. He shows 
a perfect understanding of the secrets of dreams and the analysis of 
dreams done by him deserves special mention. Wyomasiva bases his 
exposition on the analysis done by Pragastapada and contents himself 
with an elaboration of his theory. 

According to the Vaisesikas, dream is a form of invalid conscious- 
ness. It is perceptual in character and is brought by the retirement of 
mind into a trans-organic region of the physical organism called Puritat 
Nadi. This means that dream occurs when the atomic mind enters a 
nerve called Puritat. Prasastapada elaborates on this theory and gives 
a fascinating description of this intra-psychic state of dreams.2 According 
to him, it is an internal cognition purely due to the central stimulation 

* The term dream still stands for one of the great mysteries of human experience. 


The Mystery of Dreams— Williams Oliver Stevens—Intreduction—p. 1. 
2 P.P.B. p. 548. 
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without the operation of external sense-organs. It appears to be 
perceptual in character though it is evoked only when the operation of 
the peripheral organs ceases and the mind conceals itself in Puritat, a 
trans-organic region!, The dreamer is said to be in a state of dissolved 
mind where the mind stands still in a particular region of the ubiquitous 
Atman, a region which is beyond the reach of the external sense-organs. 
Such a miraculous but familiar escape of mind is due toa volition 
guided by the unseen force (Adrsta). This transcendental force effects 
a kinetic disturbance in the mind, as a consequence of which the state 
of sleep appears. Living beings are carried to this state of sleep 
which is the realm of dreams for relaxation after a wearisome period of 
physical exertion. 


Dreams are peculiar in character. They are purely subjective.* 
The objects appearing in dreams are the distorted pictures of the sub- 
conscious impressions that can be treated as only the causes and not as 
objects. The peculiar character of dream is that its objectlessness is 
concealed by the illusory objects appearing with a mask of reality, 
Some thinkers maintain that the external objects like the wall, door 
and so on appear in dreams taking different shapes. But Vyomasiva 
criticises this position. He says that this cannot be accepted since, 
though there may be presentation of objects that are cognised during 
the waking life, the objects fail to gain access into the world of dreams 
as a result of the isolation of the peripheral organs. In the state of 
dreams the external organs cease to function and by the Joss of their 
contact with the mind, do not perceive the external objects. The 
mind also cannot have a direct contact with the objects without the 
sense-organs. So there being no extra-organic stimuli to excite a 
cognition of external objects, it is wrong to suggest that the external 
objects appear in disguise in Greams.° 

It should not be however mistaken that Vyomasiva denies the 
operation of the extra-organic stimuli. There are such stimuli. For exam- 


' Puritat—A Nadi or Nerve. 
* Asatsu visayesu utpadyate. 
A cause is not always an object, . according to Dignaga also. See Buddhist 
Logic p. 519-L. 9. | 
3 Vyom. p. 551. 
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ple, a light may force its way into our eyes ora fragrance may stimulate 
the mucous membrane of our nose, thus exciting dreams. Vyomasiva 
recognises this but this does not effect the subjectivity of dreams. It 
should be noted that dreams occur in a disturbed state of sleep and the 
mind sometimes may not entirely break the connection though it isolates 
and withdraws itself from its own periphery.! Udayana also admits 
that in the dream-state the peripheral organs, at least the tactual organs, 
do not altogether cease to operate.2 Thus, the external stimuli may 
force some images inthe dreams. But, this does not mean that in 
dreams the external objects appear as they are. It is observed that 
seeing some objects in dream we do not recognise them as the ones 
which we have seen around us. Hence it can be said that dreams do 
not have any object and they are subjective though they may have 
external stimuli. These stimuli are only the causes but not objects. 


The Vaigesikas distinguish dreams from other types of cognitions 
such as recollection, doubt, indefinite perception and illusion. Vyoma- 
Siva also makes it a point to show the distinct features of dreams as 
different from the above. First he shows how dream is different from 
recollection. Dream is not recollection since even after coming to the 
waking life one does not comprehend dreams as a sort of recollection: 
Vyomasiva holds that dream cognitions are produced by recollection of 
objects perceived in the past. Hence dreams are not identical with 
recollection. Dreams are presentative in character and not repre- 
sentative. Dream is a direct experience unlike recollection. It is an 
invalid, pseudo-perception according to Prasastapada*®. It is aptly 
said that, in dreams there is a sort of double life occurring in 
sleep, through which a person moves apparently with no control over 
his own acts. But it is true that like recollection some dreams 
also are caused by sub-conscious impressions or the residue of 
previous cognitions. Prasastapada has himself recognised a set of such 
dreams. But it is sure that even such a dream is not recollection, as 
after coming to walking life it is not recognised as recollection. 


‘ The Hand Book of Dream Analysis-by Emil A. Gutheil-p. 17. 

* Nyadyakusumafjali. iii. p. 9-See also Indian Psychology-p. 308. 

3 Pratyaksakaram. 

* The Mystery of Dreams-William, Oliver Stevens—Introductory-p. 1. 
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Moreover the sub-conscious impressions merely do not appear as such. 
They create a state of psychical or emotional anarchy reigning supreme 
and this is what is called dream. Each of the impressions belonging to 
its own sphere takes a shape and comes out of its hiding place, and as a 
result, there is a chaotic jumble of sometimes confusingly unrelated and 
sometimes astonishingly related impressions. The different impressions 
are fused together and there arises a peculiarly distorted picture that is 
strange and wonderful. These characteristics are not found in recollec- 
tion. | 

Vyomasiva, distinguishing dreams further from recollection, says 
that dreams are produced by recollection.1 By giving this opinion that 
dreams appear through memory, he is somewhat yielding to the argu- 
ments of Prabhakaras who maintain that dreams are only memory- | 
images illusorily cognised as percepts.2. But however, VyomaSiva is not 
of the opinion that dream is a reproduction of the past, since in the 
waking state it is not cognised as such. Recollection is only a channel 
and not final. VyomaSiva recognises its contributions without prejudice, 
but at the same time draws a strict line of demarcation between dream 
and recollection. 


After showing that dream is different from recollection, Vyoma- 
Siva shows that it is different from the other three invalid cognitions 
namely illusion, doubt and indefinite perception. He criticises the 
arguments of those who argue that dreams show the characteristic 
features of the above three invalid cognitions. The opponents argue 
that dream is an illusion in as much as it is a superimposed apprehension. 
It is a form of doubt also since an oscillation between two alternate 
possibilities, which is a feature of doubt, is also found in dream. Dream 
is a form of indefinite perception in that it has the power of baffling the 
dreamer as to its real nature. Thus the characteristic features of all 
the three states of invalid cognitions are found in the state of dream 


——— 


1Jagadiéa is one with Vyomasiva in holding that the dream-cognitions are 
produced by recollections of objects perceived in the past-See. Indian Psychology- 
Sinha-p. 309. 


2 Indian Psychology-—pp. 310-12. ° 
Vyom. p. 561. 
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which is a “crazy activity and a mad whirl of kaleidoscopic confusion-! 
This argument of the critics identifying dreams with the other three 
invalid cognitions is shown to be untenable by Vyomasiva. He argues 
that the presence of common characteristics does not mean identity. 
Dream is entirely different from the three invalid cognitions, since their 
causes are different from the causes of dreams. The causes of illusion, 
doubt and indefinite perception are the defect in sense-organs, the 
wavering condition of mind and an absence of a knowledge of verbal 
identity respectively. These causes are not at all found to excite 
dreams. Hence dream is. different from the above three. Moreover, 
dream is definite and determinate though invalid. Though, as the 
author of Nyayalilavati says, it is a stream of false cognitions,” at the 
time of experiencing it its falsity is not recognised and there is a sense of 
definiteness throughout the psychic process of dream. The peculiar 
nature of dreams is that as long as we are in that false world we miss to 
recognise its falsity and the moment we are out of it, we wonder and 
laugh at its misleading nature. There is another feature which distin- 
guishes dreams from the other invalid cognitions and this is the presen- 
tation of unknown pictures in dreams of a particular type which are 
called the prophetic or ‘telepathic dreams’. These prophetic dreams 
present strange and totally unknown pictures. This feature is not found 
in other invalid cognitions. 


It is not out of context here to refer to the opinion of Sridhara 
on dreams. Sridhara does not deny the illusory character of dreams 
unlike Vyomasiva who strictly distinguishes dreams from ijlusion. 
Sridhara® says that inspite of the dreams being illusory, they are mentio- 
ned separately just because they happen to be illusions appearing in a 
different state. So, according to him, dreams and illusions belong to 
the same class essentially but only the state in which they appear 
distinguishes them. In other words, he means that illusion differs from 


1 This is in the language of Radestock. For details, see. The Analysis of Dreams- 
By Medard Boss. 


4 Nyayalilavati 
Nyayakoga—1052. ° 
3 N. K. p. 185—See. Indian Psychology, Sinha, pp. 314-315. 
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dream in that it is an illusion in a waking life while dream is an illusion 
in the-condition of sleep. But Vyomasiva says that not all the dreams 
possess the illusory character. Though some dreams may have that 
character, they are different from illusion, according to him. 

PraSastapada analyses the causes of dreams and recognises three 
kinds of them, namely : 

(a) dreams due to intra-organic pathological disorders, 

(b) dreams due to the subsconscious impressions, 

(c) Prophetic dreams. 
PraSastapada recognises another psychic state called Svapnantika 
which is often mistakenly identified with dream. This state is a sort 
of recollection and 4s to be distinguished from dreams?. 


The first kind are dreams which appear owing to the inter-organic 
pathological disorders. These are the dreams from somatic sources 
such as peripheral nerve-stimulation and organic disturbances like dis- 
orders of the flatulent, bilious and phiegmatic humours of the organism. 
The kinesthetic dreams of levitation? are due to the disorder of flatulency. 
Pragastapada says that the dreamer suffering from this disorder dreams 
that he is soaring in the sky freely. By the second disorder the dreamer 
sees golden mountains and so on. By the third disorder the dreamer 
sees oceans, icy mountains and the like. These three humours respec- 
tively belong to Vayu, Tejas and Ap elements and their disorder excites 
an illusory perception of similar objects. This shows that the penta- 
bhautic® organism can influence the sub-conscious impressions and the 
dream life of man. | 


_  1P.P.B. p. 549. Atitasya Jfidnaprabandhasya pratyaveksanat smptireva—Dr. 
Sinha says, (Indian Psychology—P. 316) that the Vaisesikas including Pragastapada, 
describe four kinds of dreams and mentions svapnantika as the fourth kind. 
Pragastapada has made it clear that this dream-end cognition is only a form of smrti or 
recollection and not a dream. So the above description given by Dr. Sinha is 


obviously based on a misunderstanding. 


2 Indian Psychology. p. 319. 

2 This is used only in a loose sense. The VaiSesikas are against the view that the 
body is a penta-bhautic compound. But the presence of all the five is not denied; 
only the presence of five intimate causes is denied. The dominance of one as the 
intimate cause is accepted and the presence of others as general causes is recognised. 
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The next set of dreams are those due to sub-conscious impressions. 
Pragastapada gives the following illustration to this kind of dreams. 
When a man retires to bed pondering over something being intensely 
moved either by love or anger, the impresssions of those feelings take 
different forms in dreams. This is only one example. This set of 
dreams include all the dreams that are caused by previous impressions.? 
These impressions may be of past lives.2 The impressions of previous 
births may project the past pictures onthe intellectual plane of the 
dreamer. 


It should be noted here that in the above category of dreams the 


intensity of impressions has no bearing on time and it does not mean | 


that the impressions of the experience of any immediate past should be 
deeper than that of a distant past. Intensity depends upon the degree 
of the emotional effects created by experience. Dreams may bring back 
very remote events of our life with a wonderful power of reproduction, 
a trait which is observed even by Western psychologists. It is observed 
that dreams derive their elements not from major and stirring events, 
not from the powerful and compelling events of the preceeding day but 
from incidental details, from the worthless fragments of what has been 
recently experienced or of the remote past.® 


The third set of dreams are the prophetic ones. These are pro- 
phetic and symbolic’ in nature and are caused by Adrsta. These dreams 
are interesting and are mysterious. The details about this category are 


found in texts on Indian Astrology and the whole stock has been 


accepted in toto by the VaiSesikas.6 In this kind of dreams, totally 
unknown objects may appear due to the operation of Adrsta only, 


1 Vyomasiva asserts that the previous impresions are the essential factors in all 
the dreams of different sources—Vyom. p. 561. 

* Short of complete reminiscene certain dreams may imply forgotten lives. See 
Theory of Knowledge—K. C. Varadacari—p. 202 footnotes. 

3 The analysis of dreams—Medard Boss—p.p. 49-50. 

* Freud interpreted dreams in terms of wish-fulfilment and resorted to symbolism, 
launching his own method of dream analysis. Buta section of scholars has the 
opinion that the psycho-analysis of Freud has not made the task easier and that here, 
is another case of new mythology, but it does good in so far as we are forgetting the 
old ones. Theory of Knowledge. K.C. Varadacari-p. 214. 

5 P.P.B. p. 549. 
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according to Prasastapada and the known objects too appear by the co- 
operation of subs-conscious impressions with Adrsta. Pragastapada says 
assertively that the unknown things making up the contents of the 
prophetic dreams appear only due to Adrsta. Here certain objects and 
actions symbolically represent and predict the future events, both good 
and bad. Certain things that are considered to be very good and 
suspicious in the waking world predict quite the opposite in dreams and 
certain disquieting scenes considered inauspicious predict something 
good indreams. In this set of dreams, the symbolic interpretation is 
not arbitrary and it does not apply to all the dreams. Only the 
prophetic dreams characterised as such by their appearance at particular 
hours can be interpreted symbolically.? 


In this context it is interesting to see the dream-analysis done by 
Caraka and other Indian physicians. Not being short of scientifically 
observed facts about the sources and consequences of dreams, the 
Hindu physicians had made a scientific analysis of dreams. Caraka 
has mentioned seven kinds of dreams which were accepted by his 
followers. These seven kinds of dreams are dreams from seven sources 
namely the impression of perceptual, auditory and tactual experiences, 
the desire for wish-fulfilment,? imaginative stimuli, prophetic elements 
and the pathological sources®. All these seven causes excite seven kinds 
of dreams, of which the first five can be included in the first set of 
reams excited by the sub-conscious impressions as analysed by PraSgas- 
tapada. The above classification and analysis clearly show that the 


1 This symbolism has nothing to do with the Freudian Symbolism—With Freud 
it was for diagnosing the mental diseases of neurotic people. But with him the 
symbolism of dreaming was the most significant aspect for, while the earlier sages 
dismissed most dreams as of no account, Freud accepted them all. 

The Mystery of Dreams-p. 22. 

2 Freud interpreted dreams in terms of wish-fulfilment—Refer—The Interpretation 
of Dreams—by Sigmund Freud. | 

Jung does not class all the dreams under this heading-‘Dreams sometimes 
express hidden wishes, but it is too simple to class them all under this heading.. The 
dream is usually easy to spot when for instance, the hungry man dreams heis eating 
a wonderful meal or the thirsty that they see sparkling water. An Introduction to 
Jung’s Psychology. pp- 103-4. 

3 Indian Psychology—p. 315. 
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Hindu physicians were a sort of psychophysiologists and they knew 
fairly well that an understanding of dreams would be of immense value 
as an aid to understanding personality dynamics and that dream could 
be considered as a psychodiagnostic medium though there is no more 
evidence to show that the study of dreams was used as such a medium, 


Atthe end of this analysis of dreams, we may consider a few 
problems, created by the VaiSesika stand regarding dream. Accord~ 
ing to the Vaisesikas, during the state of dreams the mind withdraws 
into Puritat and hence there is total isolation of mind. The sense- 
organs have no contact with mind. But this completely inactive condi- 
tion of the sense-organs and their total disconnection with the mind in 
the dream-state presents some difficulties in the face of such dreams as 
are excited by excited sensory impressions. There are certain 
dreams which -are excited by the contact of sense-organs with 
external objects. For example, it was discovered that a person whose 
lip and nose were tickled with feather while he was asleep dreamt that 
he was undergoing the terrible torture of having tar applied to his face!. 
It is commonly observed that the hand unconsciously placed on the 
chest makes the sleeping person dream that a big rock has been placed 
on his chest. By a nervous jerk the dreamer may dream that he is 
falling from the top of a cliff. These dreams pose a problem and the 
question as to how they are caused arises here. If in the state of dream 
the sense-organs do not receive their objects and communicate to the 
mind, as the Vaisesikas say, no such dream would be possible. The 
association of sense-organs with the mind and the objects seems inevita- 
ble for explaining such dreams. If such an association is accepeted, the 
activity of the sense-organs in the state of sleep would bea fact. But 
Pragastapada and Vyomasiva seem to have no doubt about the isolation 
of mind and the disconnection of sense-organs. Only Udayana is safe 
as he says that at least the tactual organ is not fully disconnected. 

The illustrations given above were regarding the tactual organ 
only. There is another example regarding the auditory organ also. A 
sleeping man wakes up if he is called by his name. If the auditory 
organ be inactive, he would never come back to the waking life at all 


1 The Analysis of Dreams—Medard Boss-p. 18. 
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even by the peel of a thunder. All these show that there is an indistinct 
perception even in the state of dream. 

It can be definitely said that these simple phenomena could not 
have escaped the notice of the shrewd Vaisesikas. So an explanation 
of the above phenomena can be offered in conformity with their theory 
of dreams. In the above instance where a man is touched or called by 
his name, the dreamer does not know immediately that he is being 
touched or called. It can be said that the mind in the trans-organic 
region gets disturbed by this external impact and it is in this 
disturbed state that it gets a contact with the senses. The external 
impact produces a kinetic disturbance in mind as a result of which the 
mind suffers alternate connections and disconnections with the trans- 
organic region. This state may be the svapnantika state. The external 
impact, if continuous, brings the mind out of puritat, its sequestered 
bower, and then only the person coming to waking life understands 
what is going on and not until then. This process is so quick that the 
transition from one stage to another goes unnoticed. This theory of 
kinetic disturbance of mind is a direct corollary from the Vaisesika 
theory of isolation of mind and withdrawal of sense-organs. Thus in 
conformity with this corollary, it may be said that a sudden jerk in any 
part of the physical organism either through a sensory stimulus or a 
physical impact disturbs the mind forcing it out of its isolated region. 
The dreamer no more stays in this dreamland and the activities of the 
sense-organs get renewed. Sothe activities of the peripheral organs 
need not be accepted in the dreams. 

Thus it is seen that there are solutions to many problems con- 
cerning dreams. A study of the analysis of dream done by the Vaisesika 
may solve many more problems. It can be definitely said that all the 
important aspects of dreams have been discussed by the Vaisesikas and 
this analysis of dreams done by them isan invaluable contribution to 
the development of the Psychology of dreams. 
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Chapter XIII 


INDEFINITE PERCEPTION 


After illusions the next invalid cognition that has received the 
attention of Vyomasiva is Anadhyavasaya, that is indefinite perception. 
Though an elaborate treatment is not given to this topic, Vyomasiva 
has done a clear analysis ofits distinguishing characteristics differentiat- 
ing it from the other forms of invalid cognitions in this chapter. 

Indefinite perception is a peculiar mode of invalid cognition. It 
is a faint or blurred cognition where the oscillation feature that 
characterises doubt is absent-1 An example would make this clear. 
Suppose, a man is pre-occupied with his own work of, say, manufactur- 
ing arrows. Then a king passes that way butthe man owing to his 
preoccupation does not notice the king. He just knows that something 
passed by. This isa dim and indefinite perception characterising its 
object as something not known clearly. This instance quoted above 
shows that this invalid cognition is characterised by indefiniteness. 

Indefinite perception is in fact an indefinite cognition.? It is 
stimulated not only by perception but also by inference.* The example 
quoted above is an instance of indefinite perception stimulated by 
perception. Thistype of perception may arise with reference to a 
known object or an unknown object and this is due to the preoccupation 

* For various definitions-See. Nyayakoga-p. 18. 
2 Indian Psychology, Sinha, Vol., I., p. 268. 
° P.P.B., p. 456. Anadhyavasayopi pratyaksanumanavisaya eva safijayate. 
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on the partof the person who gets that cognition. Pragastapada has 
illustrated only the latter and hence Vyomasgiva gives illustration of the 
former. One of the instances given by Vyomasiva is already mentioned 
above. The second instance given by him is the following. Suppose a 
great sage is focussing his attention on the rituals and penance, and 
hence he misses to see the king who is passing by. Sothe sage getsa 
faint knowledge and would apprehend the king as only something 
indefinite. This is an instance of indefinite perception with reference to 
known things. Prasastapada has given an instance with reference to 
unknown things. This illustration is that the Vahika!, a native of Vahika 
country, having not known the Indian jack fruit keeps wondering at its 
peculiar appearance when he happens to seeit. But he gets definite 
cognition of its genus and other features. The only thing which bewil- 
ders him is that he does not know its name and so he does not know 
what it is. His knowledge is indefinite and hence he cannot express 
what he has seen. This is an instance where the cognition has arisen 
with reference to an unknown thing. In this category of indefinite 
perception, it should be noted that this is a positive invalid cognition 
and not a negative one. It may be that an absence of the knowledge of 
the name of the unknown object is there, but that knowledge is not a 
mere negation of knowledge. This cognition is characterised by indefi- 
niteness unlike the absence of knowledge and it is owing to this peculiar 
feature that it has been given a separate status not being included under 
any of the other invalid cognitions. 

After illustrating the indefinite perception Vyomasiva oiocne to 
show that it is entirely different from the forms of invalid cognition. As 
it is clear at the very outset that indefinite perception is not mistaking 
something for some other thing, itis not illusion at all. What is 
important here is to distinguish this Anadhyavasaya carefully from 
doubt, another form of invalid cognition. Vyomasiva points out that 
the indefinite perception cannot be identified with doubt since the 
feature of oscillation between two objects which characterises doubt is 
absent here. Moreover, doubt is always about two known things. In 


1 Vyomaégiva says that vahika means hithaka, once again a word of doubtful 
meaning. Sridhara states that vahika is a man born in Dakga country. 
Daksadegodbhavasya panasadisvanadhyavasaya iti—N.K., p. 182. 
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indefinite perception, either the object is perceived clearly (but its name 
is not known) or the object is not at all perceived clearly owing to 
absentmindedness or preoccuption. In other words, in Anadhyavasaya 
either there is a total cognition of all the features withan ignorance 
about the verbal identity or there is a total non-perception of both the 
common and uncommon features there being only a faint image. Hence 
this cannot be regarded as doubt. 

In this connection, the views of Sivaditya are worth considering. 
Sivaditya defines! Anadhyavasaya asan indefinite cognition of an object 
in which both the alternatives. are unmanifested to consciousness. This 
means that there is no suggestion of two alternatives at all in such 
cognitions, for such a suggestion necessarily points to an oscillation 
of mind, which is the characteristic feature of doubt. Sivaditya holds 
with the other prominent Vaisesikas that this cognition has no 
reference to the alternatives since there is neither definite perception 
nor a recollection as in thecase of doubt. So there are no conflicting 
ideas suggested by the perception of a common quality occupying 
the margin of consciousness. 

The whole disquisition shows that the indefinite perception is just 
a cognition, invalid of course, of the form ‘‘what may be this?’”? 
having no reference to the particular features like name or form. This 
is in fact more an indefinite cognition than perception. Its separate 
status as an invalid cognition is established by the early Vaisesikas 
rigidly. Though this topic has been treated briefly, its importance as a 
separate form of invalid cognition is never belittled. Also the import- 
ance of this invalid cognition lies in the fact that it represents an import- 
ant stage in the development of the Vaigesika theory of invalid cogni- 
tions (Avidya). 


1 Saptapadarthi—p. 69. 

* For the Vaisesikas any interrogatory cognition of the form “‘what may be 
this ?”” having no reference to the particular features like name or form is indefinite 
cognition—Kinnameti jfianam viSesasamjfollekhasinyam anadhyavasaya iti— 

Vyom. p. 547. 


Chapter XIV 


PERCEPTION 


Perception is one of the four valid cognitions enumerated by 
Prasastapada, the other three being inference, recollection and 
intuition. Perception is the first of the four valid cognitions which are 
perhaps arranged in the order of their importance. Prasastapada has 
taken up the discussion of valid cognitions after discussing the invalid 
cognitions first. This unusual method is followed by Vyomasiva also. 
Of the four valid cognitions, perception and inference have received 
elaborate treatment. The last two, namely Smrti and Arsa recognised 
by Prasastapada are accepted by the early Vaisesikas only but in the 
later stage of VaisSesika thought these two are not given the status of 
separate means of knowledge. Smrti or recollection being representa- 
tive in character is treated only asa form of knowledge or a psychic 
mode depending upon the sub-conscious impressions. Arsa correspond- 
ing to intuition is included under inferential cognition. No mention of 
Sabda as a means of knowledge is made by Prasastapada. Vyomasiva 
has stated that some thinkers are of the opinion that Prasastapada has 
not mentioned Sabda just to show that it is included under inference, 
and not to show that it is invalid. Vyomasiva himself is of the opinion that 
the omission of Sabda is due toits being a matter of controversy among 
‘lI t is said by Dr. Jwala Prasad that what has been called Arsa jfiana and put 
down as the fourth form of right cognition is substantially the same as the yogi- 
jnana which has been described asa kind of direct knowledge— History of Indian 
Epistemology— p. 242. 
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the Vaigesikas themselves. Controversy is not regarding its validity but 
only regarding its recognition as a separate means of knowledge. Some 
recognise it while others do not. Vyomaséiva’s willingness to recognise 
it as aseparate means of knowledge is suggested here. Any way, 
whether Sabda is recognised or not, there is no controversy regarding 
perception and it is given the first place among the means of knowledge. 
In the chapter on perception, the word perception is used to mean the 
perceptual cognition as both the means of knowledge and the result. 
In this chapter, Vyomasiva explains the nature of perception without 
going much into its details. He has evinced greater interest in yogic 
perception which is a form of perception and he has given an elaborate 
treatment of it. Vyomasiva has made a reference to the Sautrantika 
view of perception and he briefly criticises the same.! He has entered 
into a philological discussion regarding the definition of perception 
given by Pragastapada. This discussion is rather elaborate and it is 
not important from the epistemological point of view. 

The definition of perception? given by PraSastapada has engaged 
the attention of Vyomasiva much. PraSsastapada® defines perception to 
be a cognition produced by peripheral stimulation. This means that it 
is a cognition produced by the mediation of sense-organs. Vyomasiva 
taking up this definition for discussion gives the literal meaning of the 
word perception. This word means pervasion‘ according to him. This 
means that this perceptual cognition pervades over the sense-organs. 
This is actually the definition of perception and this meaning is conveyed 
by the literal meaning given by Vyomasiva. But Vyomasiva is not 
happy with the definition given by PraSastapada and so, improving upon 
that definition, he defines perception as a valid non-verbal cognition 
produced by the peripheral organs acting as instruments. Pointing out 
the defect in the definition given by Prasastapada, VyomafSiva says that 


* Vyomasiva criticises the Buddhists briefly, but he does not take up the work 
of criticising the definition of perception given by his rivals as he himself says that his 
perceptor has done it elaborately—Vyom. p.557. The name of the perceptor is 
nowhere mentioned by him. 

* For the definition of perception by the scholars of different schools, refer—The 
Nyaya Theory of Knowledge—pp. 115-30. 

°P:P. Ben. 952. 

* Pratyastih pratyaksam—Vyom. p. 554. 
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even doubt and illusion, which are invalid cognitions are stimulated by 
sense-organs and so the definitions of perception given by Prasastapada 
would apply to them also. So by defining perception as a valid cogni- 
tion, doubt and illusion are excluded. This is an improved version of 
the definition of perception given by Pragastapada. Vyomasiva criticises 
the definitions given by others but he says that he does not do that as 
his perceptor has done it and so he proceeds to discuss the important 
aspects of perception. 

The characteristic feature of perceptual cognition is the contact 
between the sense-organs and the objects. The inferential cognition 
which is also effected by the mind and object contact, where mind is the 
sense-organ and Atman is the object, cannot be said to have the above 
contact, because mind is not an external sense-organ. Being an internal 
sense-organ mind is the common cause of all the cognitions. So what 
is meant by a contact between the sense-organs and the objects isa 
contact between the external sense-organs and objects. It should be 
noted that though stress is laid on peripheral stimulation, the function 
of the central stimulation is not ignored. There are certain perceptual 
cognitions which are centrally stimulated. For example, the introspec- 
tive perceptions and the internal perception of Atman accepted by 
Vyomasiva are all perceptual cognitions only and they are all centrally 
stimulated. 

Another characteristic feature of perception is that it is both the 
means of knowledge and the result. It is noted that the word percep- 
tion is used to mean the perceptual cognition as both the means of 
knowledge and the result.1 This point needs some elaboration here. 
Perception as a cognition is a result and it can be the means for getting 
another cognition. For example, the determinate perception is the 
result and the indeterminate perception is the instrument. As perception 
includes both indeterminate and determinate perceptions, it can be 
characterised as an instrument in the former form and as the result in 
the latter form. Similarly there is another instance to show that the 
determinate perception which is shown to be the result in the above 
instance itself is an instrument causing another cognition. That is, it 
is known that we get judgements leading either to an inclination or 


a PP Bs Pi oe, 
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reluctance towards the object. Such judgements are due to determinate 
perception. Here the judgement is the instrument. Thus it is seen 
that the perception can both be the instrument of knowledge and the 
result. That is, using the technical terms, perception is used to mean 
both Pramana and Prameya (means and the meant). In both cases, it 
should be noted that perception remains a cognition. But it has 
changed its status later on and in the Nyaya system also it is seen that 
perception as an instrument does not remain a cognition. For instance, 
Vatsyayana! says that the determinate perception as a result is due to 
the contact of sense-organs with their objects and so perception as an 
instrument means this contact also. In the later syncretist school, this 
has been taken further and perception means the sense-organs also 
which are the instruments in getting perception-2 Vyomasiva does not 
discountenance the instrumentality of the sense-organs and_ their 
contacts but he regards them as only means of perception and not as 
perception. According to him, perception means a particular type of 
cognition that depends mostly upon the peripheral stimulation and in 
certain instances, on central stimulation and refers thus strictly to the 
different psychic results obtained thereby in successive stages. So 
neither any part of the physical organism nor its operation of the form 
of a conjunction can be denoted by the term perception. 

In the above disquisition, the Vaisesixa position regarding the 
meaning of perception is explained as presented by Vyomasiva. Apart 
from explaining the position of the Vaisesikas Vyomasiva does not refer 
to the stand of any other systematiser except the Sautrantikas. He refers 
to their stand regarding perception and criticises them briefly. This 
criticism is worth studying. The Sautrantikas hold that Pramana, 
Prameya and the result are respectively the idea, the object and the 
cognition. They accept extra-mental existence of the world but only 
deny its direct perception. According to them, the existence of the 
objective world is only inferred by a presentation in mind by the 
external objects. Vyomasiva says that if this stand regarding perception 
is accepted then the instrumentality, agency and other such distinct 
features would be losing their significance. There would be an identity 


+ Vatsydyana on 1.1.3. N.B. pp. 53-58., See. N.K.S. p. 541. 
IN.K.S. p. 541. 
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of the doer and the done, or the means and the meant. If Pramana or 
means of knowledge is an idea, being a means of knowledge, should it 
not indicate the object ? An idea can indicate a particular object only 
when there is a relationship of concomitance between the two. This 
relationship cannot be known because of the imperceptibility of the 
external world according to the Sautrantikas. But if the idea is said to 
indicate an object even without the cognition of such a relationship, it 
would lead to many difficulties. It may be then argued that the colour- 
idea for example may present Rasa: or some other object since the 
absence of the cognition of relationship as a common feature is 
found even here. If the cognition of the concomitance was to have no 
role here, only idea might present any object and in that case the world 
would be presented as an unconnected chaos. So the Sautrantika 
theory is wholly untenable. | 

Vyomasiva further takes up the yogic perception for discussion. 
It is not out of context here to observe that Vyomasiva has not atall ela- 
borated on the nature of the indeterminate and determinate perceptions. 
But he discusses the yogic perception which is a kind of supernatural 
perception rather elaborately and successfully accomplishes his purpose 
of establishing the reality of sucha perception of super-sensible objects. 
His discussion is based on the observations made by PraSsastapada, who 
has mentioned two varieties of such super-normal perceptions. The 
first is the perception of Yuktas, a type of yogins and the second is the 
perception of Viyuktas, another type of yogins. Prasastapada has 
described the Yukta perception as the perception of acategory of yogins 
called Yuktas who being superior to us in all respects get valid, 
direct perceptual cognitions of souls, space, direction, time, atoms, air, 
minds, actions, generalities, particularities, inherence and other such 
super-sensible substances. The Yukta yogin gets this perception 
through his Manas which is strengthened by the special powers of merit 
produced by meditation.! In getting this perception, the external sense- 
organs of this yogin are not operative while his manas only operates. 
The operation of Manas is a condition in his act of supersensuous 
perception. That is why this yogin is called Yukta, that is he who is 
yoked to his Manas. This yogin can see his own soul and his own mind. 


1 Yuktanath samadhyavasth4nam, Vyom. 559. 
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It is interesting to note that this yogin sees his own mind through his 
own mind. That is, the perception of his mind by himself is due to 
intercourse of his own mind with his soul. But this yogin can see the 
minds of others also. In order to see the minds of others he sends his 
mind wrapped up in a minute and supersensible, non-coporeal body to 
establish a contact with that foreign mind and gets a perception of that 
mind-+ The second type of super-sensuous perception is the perception 
of the Viyukta yogin. This yogin is the unyoked yogin and is superior to 
the Yukta yogin in his powers. The perception of this yogin is non-ecsta- 
tic and unconditional and is characterised by the peripheral stimulation. 
His cognition is purely perceptive. Though the cognition of Yukta also 
is perceptive, it is centrally stimulated as the peripheral organs are not 
operative in him. But in the case of Viyukta, the external organs and 
the peripheral contacts are of a higher order. So what is beyond the 
comprelrension of ordinary mortalsis within the ken of his external 
sense-organs also, not to speak of Manas. Vyomasiva says that Viyukta 
can see through his sense-organs such things as atoms, the worlds of 
Gods that are far off and even the mysterious and normally impercepti- 
ble Meru mountain. Nothing is beyond his sense-organs. His sense 
knows no obstacle, either temporal or spatial and it is nct bound by 
the laws governing the physical world. Vyomasiva says that this type 
of a yogin can even hear Brahma and can even talk to him without 
any medium or change of positions and conditions. 

It is to be noted here that the Neo-Naiyayikas classify the yogins 
into Yuktas and Yufijanas and it is perhaps based on the above classifica- 
tion.? But there is a slight difference in their conception. According to 
them the Yukta who has attained a union with the supreme soul enjoys 
an unhindered perception of all the supersensible objects while the 
Yufijana acquires such a perception only after a methodical yogic 


attempt. The perception of the former is unconditional while it is 


conditional in the latter. So Yukta is superior to Yufijana- The 
conceptional of Yukta corresponds to that of a Viyukta while the 
Yufijana fairly corresponds to the Yukta to the Vaisesikas. 


* Vyom. p. 552. Parakiyena manasa siksmagarirastham manah presya abhisam- 
bandhayati. 


2,N.K.S., pp- 668-69. 
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Vyomasiva discusses a pertinent question at this stage. The 
question is whether yogins exist or not. The opponents ask how a yogin 
can have a super-normal perception being himself in no way superior to 
3 us? His sense-organs being similar to ours cannot have an association 

with the imperceptible objects and so his perception must be quite as 
normal as ours. Vyomasiva answers this by pointing out that this very 
argument is self-destructive. The reason adduced is fallacious, because 
the yogin is referred to as a human being. In the argument, the oppon- 
ent has‘ used the word yogin and actually yogin is the subject of inference 
while in reality of yogin isthe object of inference. Now it may be 
asked whether the critic recognises a yogin or not. If he does, then 
there is no need for the argument. If he does not, he cannot use a non- 
existent as the subject of inference. Sothe opponents argument is 
logically defective. 

Vyomasiva points out that there are many reasons by which the 
existence of yogins may be proved. One of the arguments is that the 
minute objects that are beyond the normal perception of the ordinary 
mortals must be the objects of perception of somebody. This is 
_ because those objects are also cognizable. This somebody who cognizes 
them can be regarded asa yogin. Another popular argument for the 
existence of a yogin is that the degree of intellectual power should have 
an upper limit, because it is expressed in terms of degree like the 
degree of magnitude which finds its limit in atoms. Itis seen that 
magnitude, being in varying degrees, has its lower limit in atoms and 
upper limit in ubiquity. Similarly the intellectual power also has its 
degrees and the highest degree of perception is reached by man in yogic 
perception which apprehends all objects; subtle, hidden, remote, past, 
future, and the like. So this man in whom the intellectual power has 
reached its highest limit is called yogin. : 

Thus Vyomasgiva establishes the existence of yogins and justifies 
the classification yogins into Yuktas and Viyuktas. Here ends the 
discussion of perception done by Vyomasiva-: It is seen that in this 
chapter on perception the discussion is more epistemological. The 
methodical approach which is found in the later texts is not to be found 
here. But the simplicity of approach and a frank discussion of the 
nature of perception done by Vyomasiva makes the subject very clear. 


Chapter XV 


THE MEMBERS OF SYLLOGISM 


In Vaisesika epistemology, inference is accepted to bea valid 
means of knowledge. This means of knowledge is next to perception 
in importance. Inference is reasoning, and syllogism represents the 
process of reasoning. It is to be noted that though inferential knowledge 
and its means constitute an important part of Vaisesika logic, the early 
VaisSesikas do not seem to have paid much attention to this topic. It 
is seen that if at allin the topic of inference something has received 
some notable attention by PraSastapada and others, it is only syllogism. 
The other important aspects of inference are treated elaborately only by 
‘the Naiyayikas and the later Vaigesikas. This attitude of the early 
Vaisesikas has made their system ontological, distinguishing it from 
the Nyaya system which is predominantly epistemological, where an 
over-emphasis is laid on inference as a means of knowledge and its 
process. Anyway, whatever has been done by the early VaiSesikas, 
has been done thoroughly and _ systematically. Prasastapada and 
Vyomasiva have accorded special attention to the discussion of the — 
members of a syllogism. This discussion makes a fascinating study. 

Syllogism has five members. These members are the important 
factors of pure reasoning. Syllogism is the verbal representation of the 
psychic process. In a syllogism each step of the mental process is presen- 
ted perfectly without giving room for any sort of implication to operate 
in the syllogism. This stress on giving expression to every step is based 
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on the motto of, the Vaisesikas that logic demands perfection and not 
brevity. But, of course, they make use of the pregnant laconicity of 
their language but they do not sacrifice perfection at the altar of brevity. 
Hence we find five members in the syllogism representing the five steps 
of reasoning, and the Vaisesikas have not felt any need for reducing the 
number of members. 

Among the five members of a syllogism, namely Pratijna 
(Proposition), Apadesa (Reason), Nidargana (Illustration), Anusandhana 
(Application) and Pratyamnaya (Conclusion), the first and the fifth have 
engaged the attention of the VaiSesikas. The first is the thesis or the 
proposition of the object to be proved. The last is the conclusion which 
seems to be just a repetition of thesis, anda good deal of controversy 
has raged over this issue of the necessity of having both in the body of 
a syllogism.t Vyomasiva also has discussed this and he has fully justified 
the inclusion of both these members in syllogism. He shows that the 
conclusion, the last member, is not just a repetition of thesis. Both 
these members are used with different implications. That is, the thesis is 
expressed with a spirit of undecided precision but in the conclusion one 
can see both decision and precision. In thesis a glimpse of the thing to 
be proved is given but the same is expressed as proved in conclusion. 
Though both havea similar form of expression, thesis bears a mark of 
doubt, while conclusion is free fromit. The Vaisesika syllogism is a 
theorum enunciated, proved, illustrated, applied and concluded syste- 
matically. 

Vyomasgiva further elaborately justifies the insertion of thesis in 
the syllogism. Before going to this it is necessary to see what exactly 
is this thesis. PrasSastapada describes thesis as an uncontradicted ex- 
pression of the subject of inference as associated with the object of 
inference.2 In other words, it is the expression of the substratum 
associated with the object to be proved, the object of which is to bring 
it in association with the reason. For example, in the proposition, ‘the 
mountain has fire’, the mountain is the substratum and fire is the object 
to be proved. According to Vyomaésiva, thesis is an expression embody- 


1 The Buddhists are against the Vaisesika stand. For a detailed study of the 
Buddhist position, refer—Buddhist logic—Vol. IJ. pp. 279-290. 
2 P.P.B. p. 599—For other definition, See Nyayakoéa. 
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ing an idea which is not known to or accepted by the opponents and 
not opposed to perception or such other valid means of knowledge.* 
The whole expression is thus an enunciation of the substratum of 
probandum. In the above example, the feature of having fire is the 
probandum and the mountain is the substratum. 

Vyomasiva justifying the inclusion of these within syllogism says 
that, as the thesis proclaims the probandum, its inclusion is very much 
necessary. To prove anything, it should be first said what is to be 
proved. Without such a step there is no logic. Thesis is such a state- 
ment where the thing to be proved is stated. It may be argued that the 
thesis may be gathered by ‘“ whatsoever is artificial is non-eternal like a 
pot. Sound is artificial.” But it can be gathered from this that non- 
eternality is the thing to be proved and that is the thesis in the 
syllogism. So expressed thesis is not necessary. But this argument 
does not stand scrutiny. Vyomasiva, criticising this argument asks, 
what is this implication? The implication must be again inference 
only. This inference also is nothing but a logical reasoning in the form 
of a syllogism. So does this second inference have a thesis or not ? 
If it does not have a thesis, this thesis should be again gathered by 
means of implication, that is, by means of another inference. This 
inference also does not have a thesis and its thesis also should be 
inferred. This will go on ad infinitum and the man who has to infer 
will go on doing this only floundering in a logical quagmire without 
being able to do anything else. So it can be concluded that it cannot 
be said that the thesis can be gathered by implication. It is to be 
expressed only. " 

Vyomasiva further shows that ‘thesis’ is essential in so many 
ways. He shows that, in a debate which is an intellectual duel, 
proclamation of thesis is the first and foremost thing to be done. The 


thesis should be put forth first as the subject to be debated. Without © 


disclosing the position of the debator in the form of a thesis, no debate 
is possible. It cannot be said that the thesis can be inferred, because 
ina debate only an express thesis is useful and an implied thesis is 
of no value. This is because if the thesis is expressed, there is no room 
for either ambiguity or for doubt while implication may assume any 


1Vyom. p. 599. 
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form and mislead us, Moreover, without an express thesis made by the 
adverseries, there is every likelihood of their changing their stand when 
defeat is anticipated. Also they may keep their stand unrevealed till 
the end, and just to mislead they may say something which they may 
not mean, and may come toa different couclusion adopting a circum- 
locutional method. This danger is not found in the case of an express 
thesis. But it may be contended that the express thesis may mean 
something else by implication and this implication may give way to 
prevarication or equivocation. There is always 4 suppression in 
expression and there is a scope for equivocation. But this contention is 
not strong. Vyomasiva says that prevarication or evasion is not allowed 
in a regular and systematic intellectual duel. The referee never sits 
idle when the debator tries to be evasive. It is left to the referee to 
declare the winner-1 So the reference is there not to allow any prevari« 
cation and hence in the case of an express thesis no difficulty arises. 

Vyomasiva continues to emphasize that, as a foundation of 
reasoning, thesis must be there in the syllogism. Thesis heads the 
syllogism. The thesis must be the means of enlightenment. Vyomasiva 
says that it should enlighten the sceptic, the dissolutioned and the 
ignorant who evinces some interest in knowing the position of the 
controversialists.2 Without sucha thesis the subject and stand of the 
controversialists would not be known by alayman. The thesis in fact 
fixes the problem and limits the enquiry. Vyomasiva observes that the 
thesis or the general proposition, in short, is the dispute itself launched 
by the debator in the expectation of a counterproposition. 

Vyomasiva further points out that it is logically impossible to 
say that thesis should not be inserted ina syllogism. He points out 
that the very proposition that thesis should not be inserted is itself a 
thesis. So it means that by talking against the insertion of thesis, the 
opponent is introducing his own thesis that the thesis is unnecessary. 
Hence thesis is an unavoidable part of syllogism and is accepted to be 
so by all the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. PraSastapada has a clue to 
the justification of the insertion of these in his definition when he says 


1 Vyom. p. 600. Jayaparajayavyavastha pragnikaih kriyate. 
2 Vyom. p. 601. 
8 Indian Philosophy—Vol. II, p. 75. 
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that the thesis is just an enunciation done in order to show a ground 
for the reason.! The reason or the mark being itself a key to the whole 
inference cannot be. given without a proposition which it has got to 
prove. That is why Sridhara, the author of Nyayakandali, says that 
the thesis showing a ground for the reason makes it operate in obtaining 
the logical consequence and thus becomes itself an unavoidable factor 
in the establishment of the object of inference.2. To lend authority to 
this view, Sridhara refers to a line of Vatsyayana,® the great authority 
on Nyaya. Vatsyayana‘ remarks that without the proposition or thesis 
there would be no place for reason and other members. Vatsyayana 
rightly asks how it could be possible to point out the thing to be proved 
without the reason. He reveals the inter-relatedness of all the five 
members. The absence of any of the five makes the expression of 
reasoning incomplete. The final member exposes the mutual relation 
of the other members, and connecting the whole, operates as a unifying 
factor. - 

The above discussion shows that Vyomasiva, other VaiSesikas 
and the Naiyayikas also hold that the thesis is an inevitable member of 
syllogism. But it is not enough for them if they justify the thesis only. 
They have to justify the insertion of conclusion also, which is just a 
repetition of thesis. Wyomasiva discusses this also and justifies the 
insertion of this final member. He is of the opinion that though the 
final member of the syllogism is a repetition of the first member, it is 
repeated in a different spirit. The thesis which heads the syllogism 
stands with a dubious validity while the last member concludes the 
reasoning and accomplishes its object of establishing the authenticity of 
the content of thesis. Prasastapada also while explaining the object 
and nature of the final member states that it is a repetition of the first 
member meant for dispelling the doubts of others regarding the contents 
of the thesis. So it may well be said that the same thesis appears at the 
beginning to open the expressed reasoning and reappears at the end to | 
wind it-up. It has been rightly concluded that the syllogism thus — 
1 PPB. p. 599. 

2N.K. p. 234. 

°N.K. pp. 234-5—Asatyam pratijnayam anasraya hetvadayo na pravarteran— 
Kandali p. 235-Nyayabhasya—p. 152. 

4N.B. pp. 152-3. 
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resembles a mathematical demonstration; it begins by proclaiming the 


probandum and concludes by stating that its demonstration has been 
. made-t 


Justifying the insertion of conclusion, Vyomasgiva further points 
out that the thesis as an expression of the undecided thing cannot 
accomplish the work of utilising the inter-relatedness of the other 
member without itself being repeated. Though an implication of the 
object proved is possible at the end, after all the other members give 
their meaning, the last member is indispensable from the point of view 
of logical perfection. Each of the members is capable of revealing its 
Own meaning but there should bea resultant of their inter-relatedness 
and that is the final member. The final member gathers the threads of 
the reasoning and unifies all the members. The final member cannot be 
simply excluded on the ground that it can be implied and so no express 
conclusion is necessary. If this can be excluded on the above ground 
even the other members except Reason, that is Hetu, can be excluded. 
That is, Hetu gives an implication of the invariable concomitance which 
further gives an implication of the application, the fourth member which 
in its turn can give an implication of the conclusion. So all these 
members will have to be excluded if implication should lead to the 
conclusion. 


The final member has a definite function and mere implication 
cannot eliminate an express conclusion. Vyomasiva points out that 
there is a section of Vaisesikas who maintain that the final member has 
the definite function of establishing the internal or particular concomi- 
tance.2 That is, when the fourth member maintains the co-existence of 
the reason withthe probandum inits substratum, the final member 
accomplishes its aim of checking the appearance of a different and 
opposite conclusion. This is done by showing the invalidity of the evid- 
ence to the contrary. That is, the conclusion denies any evidence to the 
contrary and so denies a counter-conclusion.* This denial cannot 
be done by thesis because thesis itself embodying an undecided factor 


1 Buddhist Logic-Vol. I., p. 279. 

2 Vyom. p. 618. Anye tvantarvyaptipratipadanartham nigamanamiti manyante. 

8 Refer N.V. p. 140-Pratijfiavisayasyarthasya Segapramanopapattau, sadhyavipari- 
taprasangapratisedhartham yat punarabhidhanam nigamanamiti uddyotakarah. 
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cannot eliminate the possibility of arriving at a different conclusion.’ 
So, as thesis cannot do this, it is only the final member that can do this. 

Thus it is seen that thesis and conclusion are the two unavoidable . 
factors of syllogism. These two members, like an oyster covering and 
protecting a pearl, cover the other premises of a syllogism. Both the 
sides of the oyster bear close resemblance but serve different purposes ; 
one serves as a base and the other as the opening. Similarly the syllogism — 
is opened with thesis and is closed with conclusion. Thus by making 
both unavoidable, it is established that syllogism should have five 
members. Vyomasiva points out here that some are of the opinion that 
the number of members of a syllogism to be used should depend on 
the intelligence quotient of the person for whom the syllogism is used. 
An intelligent man may require only two or three members while an 
ignorant man may require all the five. But in a commonplace 
conversation the number of members may depend on the capabilities 
of the other party. But in a regular debate, a syllogism with a varying 
number of members would achieve no good. In sucha case, the 
syllogism would not get a definite constitutional form without a definite 
number of members and only confusion would prevail. 

Thus it is seen in this chapter that Vyomasiva has discussed the 
necessity for the insertion of the first and the last members in the 
syllogism. The peculiarity of this discussion done by Vyomasiva is its 
simplicity and Vyomasiva has not entered into the muddle of confusing 
technicalities. In this whole topic on inference, he discusses all the 
important points in simple and clear language. Itis seen in the 
topic of inference he has given an important place to the discussion of 
syllogism and no other aspect of inference has been taken up for such 
an elaborate treatment. 


1 The proposition is only a suggestion of mere probability. See. N.B. 1.1.39. 


Chapter XVI 


SAMANYA 


Universality which is termed as samanya is the fourth category 
enumerated by the Vaisesikas. This is one of the important categories 
and it is treated elaborately by them. Vyomasiva also has madea 
detailed analysis of the characteristics of this category and he has made 
it a ground for launching an attack on the Buddhist nominalism. 

Defining universality, Prasastapada says that it isa feature which 
subsists in all its proper subjects belonging to the same class.! For 
example ‘cowness’ is a universal and this subsists in all the cows, and 
cows are the subject of cowness. A section of Vaisesikas adopt the 
view that the universal exists in all the objects, similar and dissimilar. 
According to them no universal is limited toa particular class. For 
example, cowness exists not only in cows but also in horses and other 
things. But cowness is not perceived in horses and other things as there 
is no indicating factor of cowness in them.? This view of a section of 
the Vaisesikas is not accepted by Vyomasiva and he criticises this. He 
argues that the genus of cow, that is cowness, is imperceptible in horses 
not because of the absence of any manifesting factor but because of the 
absence of that genus in these individuals. Without proving the exis- 
tence of cowness in horses it cannot be said that cowness is not 
manifested because there is no manifesting factor. Existence should 


1 Svavisayasarvajatam. P.P.B. p. 677. 
2 ‘Anupalambhastu vyafijakabhavat., Vyom. p. 678. 
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be proved first in all the objects and then only the imperceptibility 
should be accounted for. 


Some argue that as the universal is regarded as ubiquitous it has 
a universal existence just like space. Hence universal exists in all 
objects. But this argument does not stand. If the universal should 
exist in all, it should exist either in the relation of inherence or of con- 
junction. But either way is not possible. If it is said to exist in the 
relation of inherence, then it cannot be compared to space as space does 
not have the relation of inherence with all the objects. The second 
alternative also cannot be accepted because only a Dravya can have that 
relation. Samanya is not a Dravya because it exists even in qualities 
and actions unlike Dravya. Anyway it is clear that samanya cannot 
exist in all the objects in any sort of relation and hence it can be 
concluded that a particular samanya exists in a particular class of indi- 
viduals. 


It is true that samanya is ubiquitous like space but that does not 
mean that it should have a contact with all objects. For instance space, 
though ubiquitous, does not have a relationship or contact with qualities 
and action. So it cannot be proved that samanya exists in all the 
objects in any sort of relation. Moreover samanya is ubiquitous only 
in the sense that it pervades over its proper subjects according to 
Vyomasiva. The above discussion is done by Vyomasiva only to show 
the characteristic feature of samanya, namely that it exists in all its 
proper subjects and not in all the objects. 


Having made this feature of samanya clear, Vyomasgiva proceeds 
to criticise the position of the Buddhist nominalists who consider 
samanya to bea fiction. The Buddhists regard the universal as a 
conceptual construction belonging to the realm of imagination. Accord- 
ing to them, samanya is a knowledge of a feature residing in many and 
this knowledge is due to the subconscious impressions called vasanas 
and not due to any real object existing externally. It is only the distinct 
individual that exists and these individuals are cognised as belonging 
to a particular class owing to the ideal construction of the soul which 
is again only a stream of cognitions. The commonness which is seen 
is only an idea. This idea screens the individuality and shows them as 
belonging to one class. The knowledge, that is, the ideal construction 
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itself coming into existence by the stimulation of the individuals altered 
by the subconscious impressions obscures the distinct nature or 
difference of the individuals posing itself to be a cognition of the so- 
called ontological real universal. In this concealing of individuality 
and perception of oneness are found the phenomena of omission and 
commission where the individual difference is overlooked and common- 
ness is observed. Thus it is clear that the idea itself appearing to be 
empirically real isnamed as universal. The common man fails to 
discriminate between a fact and a fiction and so mistakes this idea to be 
a real object. Hence according to the Buddhists? the objective reality 
of universal is a fiction as this originates from the subconscious precipi- 
tation of the residual of cognitions or vasanas. In fact this idea of 
samanya is an instance of transcendental illusion. 


The Buddhist further argues that samanya cannot at all be 
conceived to exist. He advances his argument in the following way. If 
the universal is an Ontological reality it should exist. But how does it 
exist?) Does it exist partly or wholly? Both these alternatives are 
untenable. It cannot exist partly because being single and eternal it. 
does not have parts. Partial existence presupposes possession of parts. 
The universal cannot exist in its entirety also because if it exists in its 
entirety in one individual it cannot exist in other individuals having 
exhausted itself in one. This would be against its feature of residing in 
many. If it is said to exist in other individuals in a form in which it 
exists in a particular individual, all the individuals will be identical. If 
it is said to exist in a different form in each of the individuals, all of 
them would be different entirely from each other and would never 
belong to a particular class and the very essence of class would vanish. 


Further the Buddhist argues that the universal as a single category 
cannot be conceived to exist in many at all. A single object residing in 
a particular object at a particular time cannot exist in another object at 
the same time. No object can exist in different objects which are in 
different conditions of space and time without changing its feature. If 


1 Vyom. p. 680. 

2 Vyom. p. 680. ‘“‘Tasmat buddhireva tadanvayavyatirekinah padarthanasrityot- 
padyamana vikalpita svavasanaprakrtimanuvidadhatiti bhinnamegam rupam tirodhaya 
bhinnamatmiyam ripamadhyavatat (?) samsrjanti sandarsayati.” 
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the universal is accepted to be existing in all the individuals without 
any multifariousness of its natural features, then all spatial and other 
conditions of all objects would be identical, which is not warranted by 
experience. It is seen that the above conditions are different between 
the classes and the difference between the universals is due to the 
different conditions of the objects which are their substrata. 

Further, the Buddhists argue that there is no hard-and fast rule 
that a particular universal should subsist in the individuals of a parti- 
cular class. There is no evidence for such a concomitance and no 
reason for such a binding relationship. Taking the example of the genus 
of cow, it cannot be said this genus of cow exists in the cows because 
the individual cows did not have that genus prior to their birth. The 
genus Comes into contact with the individuals only after the latter come 
into existence. Hence when it is accepted that the universal cowness, for 
example, comes into contact with cow which had nothing to do with it 
prior to its birth, why cannot this cowness come into contact with other 
individuals like horse etc., which also do not possess this genus? The 
absence of that genus being common to both type of individuals, there is 
no reason why the genus should come into contact with a particular 
class of individuals only. 

The Buddhists laugh at this wonderful conception of samanya. 
Some of their scathing and sarcastic remarks made in this connection 
are quoted by Vyomasiva.! Ridiculing this conception, they remark 
that what a wonder it is that samanya even being ubiquitous comes into 
contact only with the individuals and not with the place occupied by 
those individuals. It is lamentable that this samanya does not move 
while its substratum moves. The samanya was not even there in the 
individual earlier. It is not even thata part of it remains in the 
individual while it moves, and a part of it, outside. It cannot even rush 
in after the substratum ceases to move, and occupy it for, in that case 
the individual would be devoid of any universal at all prior to its 
arrival. 

After thus summarising the position of the Buddhists, Vyomasgiva 
starts criticising them by refuting their arguments one by one. For the 


* Vyom. p. 682. ‘‘Na yatinaea tatrasidasti pascdnnacdmgavat. Jahati purvath 
nadharamaho vyasanasantatih.” 
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first time, Vyomasiva prefaces his counter-arguments with a_ sarcastic 
remark that the above arguments are made by those who are blinded 
with class hatred or sectarian animosity! and have transgressed the path 
of reason, running off the track of sound thinking. So saying, Vyomasgiva 
examines the Buddhist position elaborately and presents his arguments 
in the following way. 

Samanya is real and this is proved by the cognition we get. What- 
ever cognition we get through the sense-organs should havea real 
objective counterpart. It is seen that we get the cognition of samanya 
and this must be due to the real object called samanya. This cognition 
cannot be due to any other cause. It cannot be due to the subsconscious 
impression called vasana, because the very existence of vasana is denied 
by the Vaisesikas. After all, what is this vasana? Is it an external 
object ? If so, there is not much of a difference between this vasana and 
the universal. If vasana is considered to be a form of cognition, the 
variety of universal cannot be accounted for, as the vasana remains the 
same as a cognition at all stages. Ifto solve this, variety is oc 
in vasana, the question arises as to what this variety is due to? This 
variety can be explained as only due to the stimulation of a eoely of 
external objects. 

For the Vaisesikas universal is an objective reality. It is not an 
unreal abstraction of mind screening the individuality of object. As no 
cognition goes without an objective counterpart, the cognition of 
universal we get points to the reality of the universal existing in the 
individuals. The Buddhist individualists recognise the individuals but 
not the universal existing inthem. They determine the existence of 
individuals on the ground that they are perceived as such, each distinct 
and unconnected. But the same thing can apply to universals also and 
it can be said that even the universals are apprehended distinctly. It is 
no argument to say that the universal does not exist because it is not 


1 * Jatipradvesandhataya’ is the word used by Vyomasiva in his sarcastic remarks. 
This word is pregnant with meaning and full of suggestions, Jati refers to samanya 
here but it implies class or caste in the ancient Hindu system of social organisa- 
tion. The Buddhists were against that caste system and they had contempt for the 
same. Perhaps Vyomasiva tefers to this also by using the above word with dual 
meaning implying at the same time that he is a supporter of that system of social 
organisation. 
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cognised when the individuals are perceived as such. This applies to 
the universal also, that is, when the universal is perceived as such the 
individuals are not perceived and hence it may mean that the individuals 
also do not exist. So the non-apprehension of a particular thing during 
the cognition does not prove its non-existence. Ifthe Buddhist indi- 
vidualists are ready to vouchsafe reality to the individuals on the 
ground that they are the objects of an uncontradicted valid experience, 
they can allow even the universals to be regarded as real on the same 
ground. 7 | 

Another argument of the Buddhist to prove the non-existence of 
the universal is that if the universal exists it should exist either partly or 
wholly but that it cannot exist either way. Vyomasiva counters this 
argument by saying that such a presentation of two extremes in the 
form of two alternatives is preposterous, for there is no third alternative 
if those two are dismissed as untenable. Moreover universal being 
single and ubiquitous cannot be thought of as existing either in parts 
orasawhole. Universal has no constitutional structure and hence 
cannot have any parts. 

The argument of the Buddhist for the non-existence of igen 
is that the universal cannot exist as no relationship, either inherence or 
conjunction, of a universal is possible with its substratum. Criticising 
this argument Vyomasiva says that universal exists in the relation of 
inherence with its substratum ; the same universal exists in each of the 
individuals in a similar way without changing its features. Such an 
existence of an unchanged and single thing can only account for the 
cognition of similarity or common features in the individuals of the 
same class. This common feature which is seen in various individuals 
gives an idea of class essence, that is samanya, which transcends the 
spatial and temporal limits. The presence of this common feature does 
not make all the individuls identical as the Buddhists think. The 
universal does not make or constitute the individual. It only resides in 
it and marks it. The universal is the same in all the individuals of the 
same class in whatever temporal and spatial conditions they are. To 
take an example, cowness which is a universal is the same in a cow 
which was seen ina particular city! at a particular time, as in a cow 


* Panyapura is a city taken as an example here by Vyomagiva. Vyom. p. 683. 
Yada panyapuravasthitagopindam etc. 
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which is seen in a different season at a different place. The conditions 
which qualify the individuals may be different but not the universal. 


The Buddhists try to show that the universal must be different in 
each individual, thus trying to contradict the very nature of samanya. 
To prove this they give the following illustration. The light emanating 
from a lamp being qualified with specific spatial and other conditions 
cannot have an association with another substratum under different 
conditions because of its momentary character. So this light is different 
in each substratum. In the same way, universal also is different in each 
substratum and it cannot have any association with many asa single 
category. Vyomasiva rejecting this illustration argues that even this 
light coming out of alamp, despite its momentary character, may 
establish a contact with asubstratum other than its own. This is 
because even momentariness means lasting for a few seconds, as destruc- 
tion is a regular process of afew seconds and in these seconds the 
possibility of recurrence of fresh contacts cannot be ruled out. So even 
the light of a lamp can have contact with more than one object. Heuice 
universal can certainly have association with different individuals. 


Vyomasiva further examines the above argument of the Buddhists 
that the universal cannot associate itself with another individual that 
rests in different conditions, and shows that it is logically defective 
and self-contradictory. He argues that if association with another is 
denied then it cannot be a universal. The minor term in the above argu- 
ment declares that itis universal, that is a thing residingin many. But 
the probandum is just the reverse. If it is contended that the phrase is 
just used to denote samanya, even then the same defect is there. The 
use of the word samanya presupposes the acceptance of the meaning it 
carries. It should be noted that the word samanya has been used in 
the argument, but without recognising or admitting a particular object 
one has no authority to introduce it in the minor term. Transgressing 
this command of logic is an infringement of the law of sound thinking. 


The Buddhists have another strong theory by means of which 
they disprove the existence of samanya. This theory is called Apohavada. 
This is one of the leading doctrines of the Buddhists. According to this 
theory, the nature of cognition is negative. That is, for example, a cow 
is not directly perceived as a cow but is perceived as something different 
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from all the things that are different from this individual. In the same 
way, what is called the genus or samanya of cow is not a samanya but 
is actually the difference between the particular cow and all the non- 
cows!. Such a difference which is a distinguishing factor is seen in all 
the cows and this difference is mistaken for samanya, a positive entity. 
This is the theory of Apohavada.2 Vyomasiva criticising this theory 
points out that the Buddhist argument suffers from the defect of inter- 
dependence. That is, if a cow is to be understood as that which is not 
a non-cow, we should first have to know what a non-cow is. To know 
‘this non-cow, we will have to know what a cow is. Thus the cognition 
of cow depends upon the knowledge of non-cow which again depends 
upon the former. This is interdependence. 

After all, what is this non-cow, asks Vyomasiva. Are the non- 
cows to be distinguished from a single cow or from all the cows? If 
they are to be distinguished from a single cow only, then all the other 
cows except one would be non-cows only. If the Buddhist says that 
non-cows are to be different from all the cows, this is suicidal for the 
Buddhist as the phrase ‘all the cows’ means the whole class of cows 
thereby pointing to asamanya. The Buddhist contends here that the 
class idea can arise without a universal by virtue of the actions of the 
individual serving some practical purpose. The similarity of actions 
gives rise to the notion of class. This contention does not stand, because 
even these actions are different in each individual and hence they cannot 
give the notion of class. If itis argued that there is a commonness in 
those actions which give rise to the notion of class, Vyomasiva says that 
it is exactly what he calls samanya. Moreover, it cannot be accepted 
also that the above actions can give rise to notions of class. What is 
this action? If it means carrying a load for instance in a cow, then the 
word cow may mean human beings also, as they are also found carrying 
loads. Moreover, even the cow may not always be found carrying, 
loads and during leisure it may come to mean something else also. 
Hence the actions cannot give rise to any notion of class as no particular 
type of action can be attributed to any particular class. 

Vyomasiva refers to the sarcastic remarks made by the Buddhists 
about samanya that what a wonderful thing it is that it does not move 

i Agovyavrttih—Vyom. p. 684. 
* Buddhist Logic—pp. 444-48. 
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when its substratum moves but exists in that substratum wherever it 
goes and soon. Vyomasiva remarks, commenting on this, that the 
Buddhist is no better than the absent-minded rider set astride on horse- 
back, who forgets the horse itself.1 He adds that the satirical remarks 
of the Buddhists are nothing but a picturesque description of the 
characteristic features of the universal and it is not an objection or 
criticism at all. . 

The observation of the Buddhists that if the universal is to be 
accepted “its movement also should be accepted when its substratum 
moves is a misconception, according to Vyomasiva. He says that the 
universal is an amirta, that is,a non-corporeal thing devoid of any 
limited magnitude.2, Movement is found in only corporeal substances 
of a limited magnitude. The universal does not move because it is a 
non-corporeal substance. Even space and other such ubiquitous sub- 
stances do not move because they are also non-corporeal. Those which 
have a limited magnitude have movement.? Hence universal which is 
not of a limited magnitude does not move. Moreover if it is accepted 
that the universal moves when its substratum moves and stops when it 
stops, then it would be kept in such a perpetually embarrassing position 
that to remain either ina state of movement or ina state of inertia 
constantly would be impossible for it.4 So movement is actually found 
in the substratum and it is superimposed on the universal. 

Not being content with what he said above for the reality of the 
Universal, VyomaSiva gives further inferential evidence and support of 
verbal testimony for establishing the reality of the universal. Of these, 
the first important reasoning is that the generalisation of concomitance 
proves the reality of universal. That is concomitance seen between two 
things is generalised and this generalisation cannot be done without 
accepting the universal. For example, let us take the concomitance 
between smoke and fire. Here the fire in general is inferred through 
smoke in general. This does not refer to a particular smoke and a 
particular fire. The concomitance between the particular fire and smoke 

1 Vyom. p. 685. Soyamasvarudhasya vismrtogva iti nyayah 

2 Asarvagatadravyaparimanam hi mirtiriti, Vyom. p. 431. 

8 Concomitance exists iavariably between the motion and the limited magnitude. 
Ata eva niskriyatvam murtyanuvidhanat kriyayah—Vyom. pp. 430-31. 

“na gacchennapi tisthet iti duruddharavyasanamapadyeta—Vyom. p. 685. 
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is generalised and applies to all smoke and fire. Hence it is understood 
that wherever there is smoke there is fire, of whatever type they may be 
and this is universal concomitance. This means that smoke in general 
as a class points out the existence of fire in general as aclass. This 
generalisation depends on the class essence which is simanya. The 
Buddhist may argue that the generalisation is caused not by samanya 
but by the series of the ideas of smoke and fire, and this series gives the 
class notion. But what is this series? If the series acts as a class that 
itself is what is called samanya. It cannot be said that the individuals 


in the series give the class notion because individuals can never give’ 


the general idea of concomitance. 


Vyomagiva’s second important argument for establishing the 
reality of the universal is based on the knowledge of the power of 
words. It is known that every word has gota power to convey a 
particular meaning. Whenever we come to know of the meaning of a 
word, we immediately conclude that similar words, that is words belong- 
ing to the same class, mean the same. For example, if the word man 
is to mean a human being, the same meaning should occur to one’s 
mind whenever one comes across that word. The word ‘man’ uttered 
once again is not the same word but is only a similar word according to 
the Vaisesikas. So, they are words belonging to the same class. Hence 
here is the utility of class essence or universal. Thus the knowledge of 
the power of words depends upon the universals. This proves the 
reality of universal. 


Thus Vyomasiva proves the reality of universals by means of 
perceptual evidence, inference and verbal cognition. It is seen that, not 
only Vyomasiva but all the Vaisesikas accept the reality of samanya, 
and have proved it elaborately. But a Stitra of Kanada which defines 
samanya as relative to thought has raised many eyebrows giving room 
toa lot of speculation. Some! are of the opinion that Kanada’s 
explanation of samanya as depending upon the intellect is a confession 
to conceptualism. It is said that the original aphorism embodying the 
above definition is ambiguous and it conveys the sense that the notion 
of generality depends on the operation of our own intellect. But it 
should be noted that though the aphorism appears to be ambiguous, its 


1 T, S. Athalye., p. 90. 
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meaning is made unequivocally clear by the commentators according to 
whom the dependence of samanya on the operation of intellect means, 
not its subjectivity, but its being proved by intellect. Vyomasiva 
comments that the property of being relative to thought means the 
property of being known through the intellect... So the intellect does 
not constitute samanya but only indicates it. The existence of samanya 
is not directly known as the existence of all the other substances but is 
known through the notion of class we have. 


In this connection, the interpretation of the above Sitra by 
Jagadiga is worth considering. Jagadisa? interprets the Sitra in a 
slightly different way but in accordance with the tenets of realism. 
According to him, samanya is said to be Buddhilaksana® (relative to 
thought) in the sense that it produces only the class-notion, itself 
being the object. Samanya differs from Dravya and other substances in 
that it produces only the notions while the others produce other subs- 
tances along with notion. According to Vyomasiva, samanya is relative 
to thought in that its existence is indicated by class-notion (thought) 
while according to Jagadisa, it is relative to thought in that it produces 
only class-notion and nothing else. Anyway, the stress on the objective 
reality of samanya is evident in both the interpretations.4 


In this context the interpretation of Sridhara® is also worth - 
considering. Sridhara interprets the above saying that only the class- 
notion is the proof for the existence of samanya and this is what is 
meant by its being Buddhilaksana. The existence of others is proved 
by their products as well as by their notions. Sridhara refers to another 


1 Vyom. p. 143. 

* Sakti—p. 133-Buddhim pratyeva janakatvam. 

- P,P .D: p. 133. 

4 In this connection the interpretation of the unknown author of the commentary 
on the Sitra of Kanada is worth noting. According to him the Sutra says that the 
universal stands in need of the intellect as the evidence. The intellect is an evidence 
of its reality. This is in accordance with the explanation offered by Sridhara. All 
these interpretations show that samanya is evidenced by the intellect and not relative 
to the intellect. Vaisesika Dargana—p. 14. 


5N. K. p. 19. | 
Bud dhireva laksanam pramanam yesam te.buddhilaksanah. 
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interpretation given by some! that the class notions point out or indicate 
the universal and so they are relative to intellect. This appears to be 
the view of Vyomagiva. This view is criticised by Sridhara that the 
feature of being known by means of intellect cannot be a distinguishing 
factor of samanya as even other substances are known by the intellect 
only. Perhaps Vyomasiva had anticipated this criticism and hence he 
has given a second interpretation also that a peculiar qualified notion 
which is the class-notion distinguishes the universal from the others and 
this is what is meant by being relative to intellect. 

The above interpretations go to show that there is nothing to 
support the view that Kanada confessed to conceptualism by saying 
that samanya is Buddhilaksana. By saying so, he meant that samanya is 
either a substance which produces only the notion and nothing else, 
or it is a substance the existence of which is pointed out and proved by 
only the class-notion. Thus it can be definitely said that Kanada admits 
the objective reality of samanya.? | 

Thus we see how Vyomasiva has established the reality of 
samanya by criticising in detail the position of the Buddhist conceptua- 
lists. Itis clearly evident here that the author’s main intention was to 
rebut the arguments of the Buddhists and to establish the position of 
the Vaisesikas regarding the reality of Samanya. 


* The interpretation of some referred to by Sridhara is verbally found in Vyoma- 
vati and it is obviously the view of Vyomasiva. This points to the priority of Vyoma- 
Siva to Sridhara. | 

* It is true that one cannot class Kanada among the conceptualists since he admits 
samanya as an element of the real—Indian Philosophy-Vol. II,:p. 214. 
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Chapter XVII 
VISESA 


Visesa is the fifth category enumerated by the Vaisesikas. This 
concept is the special contribution of the Vaisesikas to the field of 
philosophy. It is said that the Vaisesikas derived their name by 
visesa only. But it is astonishing to note that, inspite of its importance | 
it has been treated very briefly by all the Vaisesikas Even Vyomasiva 
has dealt with it briefly. 

In the chapter on viSesa, Vyomasiva explains the characteristics 
of visesa and establishes its reality by proving the necessity for its 
postulation. He has proved the eternality of visesas also in this chapter. 
Visesa is rendered usually as particularity or individuality, but it is not 
strictly that; it literally means a speciality by which the particularity or 
the individuality of eternal objects is borne out. Visesa is found in 
eternal objects only. It is the differentia, that is the distinguishing 
factor subsisting in the eternal objects. Visesa was contemplated in 
eternal objects by the Vaisesikas because they wanted some differentia 
which could distinguish each eternal object from the other. For example, 
one earth-atom is to be distinguished from another earth-atom. There 
is no other factor which could show one atom to be different from the 
other. So there should bea visesa, that is, a speciality wh'ch differen- 
tiates one earth-atom, for example, from another earth-atom. In the 
same way, all the eternal objects have their own visesas to distinguish 
them from other similar eternal objects. The visesa is unique in each 
eternal object. 
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Vigesa is defined as the differentia subsisting in the ultimate 
entities, distinguishing them from one another. Here, ultimate entities 
mean the eternal objects. These are the atoms of the four elements, as 
well as Akaga, Dik, Atman and Manas. The atoms are ultimate in the 
sense that they being eternal stand ultimately after the disintegration of 
the universe. A new creation is only possible by a regular and orderly 
collocation of atoms and so at the beginning of creation we find the 
same host of atoms mysteriously awaiting the renewal of the universe, 
Thus at both ends of creation and dissolution we find the eternal atoms 
surviving and hence they are virtually ultimate. The other eternal 
things such as Akasa and others also are ultimate in a sense. Vyoma- 
giva cleverly proves this by saying that as those objects are at the end of 
the list of seven categories enumerated by the Vaisesikas, they are also 
ultimate. So, by this interpretation it can be safely said that all the 
eternal things are ultimate. Visesa being one which subsists in the 
ultimate entities asa differentia or a distinguishing factor becomes the 
ultimate means of exclusion. 

The existence of visesa is proved by means of inference by 
Vyomasiva. The postulation of visesa is in fact necessitated by the fact 
that the eternal entities cannot be distinguished otherwise at all, as 
mentioned earlier in the chapter. The need for viSesa arises only in the 
case of such objects as cannot be distinguished otherwise.2 Such objects 
are the atoms and the other eternal substances which have to be 
distinguished from one another inspite of their having the characteristics 
of the same class, the same quality and the same action. It is seen that 


other objects can be distinguished by various means. For example, a — 


cow may be distinguished from a horse by means of jati, that is, class. 
That is, both belong to different classes and so are distinguished from 
each other. A cow canbe distinguished from another cow by the 
difference in colour. A white cow can be distinguished from another 
white cow by means of its action and other features. In all the above 
objects, some obvious difference in class, quality, constitution and action 


shows distinction. But this is not possible in the case of atoms and 
other eternal substances. Atoms for example, are similar in every 


‘Te ca visesah vigegayanti vydvartayanti svasrayamagrayantaraditi—pp. 57-58. 
Vyom. 
* Hiriyanna-Outlines of Indian Philosophy-p. 235. 
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respect. Vyomasiva describes this all-round similarity picturesquely. 
He .. that the light atoms, for instance, cannot be mutually distingui- 
shed in any way since they belong to the same group and possess the 
same qualities of dazzling white colour, the warm touch and the atomic 
size. They have the same action also being wafted away by the wind 
and moving in the same direction, thus obliterating the possibility of 
their being distinguished by means of movement in different ways. So 
all the distinguishing factors, namely substance, quality and action which 
distinguish the non-eternal substances fail here and in fact they are not 
found here at all. Hence the postulation of viSesa becomes necessary. 
In the other eternal substances also, the distinguishing factors of 
non-eternal substances do not operate at all and itis only through 
visesa that they are distinguished from one another. Taking the case 


of liberated souls and minds, it is true that they also have their own 
individuality, but they must be cognised only through visesa. These 


cannot be differentiated unlike the emperical souls imprisoned in their 
physical frame, which can be distinguished by means of the different 
bodies, instincts and soon. The qualities subsisting in them are common 
to all such entities. But the fact that still they are different from one 
another shows that this can be done only by visesa- So, summing up, it 
can be said that visesa is the distinguishing factor in ultimate entities, 
that is, the eternal entities and it is the ultimate means of exclusion. 
Afier proving the need for the postulation of visesa, Vyomasiva 
takes up the question whether viSesa is eternal or non-eternal. Vyoma- 
Siva says that it is eternal, because there is no evidence of its being 
either destroyed or produced. Thus causes of either its production or 
destruction are not at all found. Vyomasiva assertively says that the 
production and destruction of viSesas cannot be thought of. Production 
of a thing presupposes the operation of three types of causes. These 
three are, an intimate case, a non-intimate cause and a general cause. 
If vigesa is to be produced, what are its three causes of production? 
The individual in which the vi$esa subsists may be taken up as the inti- 
mate cause but there is no non-intimate cause. So, the production of 
vigesa cannot be thought of. In the same way its destruction also cannot 
be thought of. Suppose, itis accepted that it is destroyed. But it 


1 Refer, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy by Datta and Chatterjee, p. 238. 
13 
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cannot be explained how its substratum, the eternal thing, continues to 
be distinguished from other eternal things when there is no visesa. The 
substratum being eternal continues to exist and continues to be distin- 
guished from others and this is not possible without a visesa. It cannot 
be said that there is another viSesa in it which distinguishes it, as there 
is no evidence for it. Moreover, if another visesa is accepted, it should 
be shown how it is produced. If it is produced, the operation of the 
causes of production will have to be shown. But it is seen that no such 
causes are seen to operate. It cannot be said that it is produced without 
any causes, which is absurd. Hence, the above disquisition shows that 
visesas are eternal, not because they are found in eternal substances, 
but because no cause of either their production or destruction is found. 


Vyomasiva next discusses a characteristic feature of visesa, the 
feature of being a self-distingusher. The peculiar feature of the visesas 
is that they not only distingiuish the individuals to which they belong 
but also differentiate themselves.!_ This self-distinguishing feature 
is attributed to them in answer to the question as to how the viSesas 
differ from one another. If atoms differ from one another because of 
their visesas, and visesas differ from one another because of themselves. 
It cannot be said that there is some other visesa in the vigesa which 
distinguishes it from the other, as this would go on endlessly. So 
somewhere we have to stop and attribute the self-distinguishing capacity 
and this is given to the vi$esas. But the critics ask at this stage as to 
why this self-distinguishing capacity should not be attributed to the 
atoms themselves, in which case there is no need for the postulation of 
visesa. Prasastapada has answered this question by saying that atoms 
stand is need of viSesas to be distinguished since they are not of the 
nature of differentia. But viSesa requires no such thing since it is itself 
of that form. It is like light which does not require another light to be 
seen and distinguished, unlike a pot.2 So it is a self-distinguisher. 
PraSastapada illustrates this self-distinguishing feature beautifully. He 
says that the flesh of a dog is by very nature odious, the association of 
which renders other things also repulsive and it is not necessary that 


’ P.P.B. p. 692 ‘*...svata eva pratyayavyavsttih -..”’. 
* P.P.B. p. 692 “...yatha ghatadisu pradipat natu pradipe pradipantarat....”” 
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some other odious thing must come into contact with it to make it 
loathsome-' In the same way, visesa distinguishes itself by its very 
nature and distinguishes its substratum also. 

This view of the Vaisesikas that vigesa is a self-distinguisher is 
criticised by many. Prabhacandra? is the one who has vehemently 
criticised the theory. He refers to the above argument based on the 
illustration of an impure thing and observes that, by the association of 
the impure, the pure becomes impure, but this means the creation of a 
new impure product, since according to the Vaisesikas a change means 
destruction of the old appearance of a new object. Thus this type of 
change is possible only in the case of the transitory products. The 
' distinctness of atom due to the association of visesa would mean creation 
of a new atom bearing the distinguishing mark, which is an impossibility. 

The later authors, specially the Naiyayikas, have greately critici- 
sed the theory of viSesa on the ground that the atoms themseleves can 
be assumed to possess the inherent distinctiveness? and the conception of 
visesa as a category can be removed. But it should be noted that this 
distinctiveness itself can be identified with visesa and the difference is 
only verbal. | 


The concept of visesa made its reappearance in the Madhva 
system of Vedanta. There its importance is so much that scholars 
remark that but for this conception the Madhva system would have been 
a conglomeration of glittering countradictions.4 There it is recognised 
for explaining the co-existence of mutually contradictory concepts of 
identity and difference.® So, the function of visesa here is entirely 
different from that in the Vaisesika system.® But the importance of 
the conception of visesa in the Vaisesika system cannot be underesti- 
mated in view of the fact that the system derived its name from it and it 
may be here remarked that vigesa can be accepted to be the distingu- 
ishing factor of not only the ultimate entities but also of the Vaisesikas. 
Lees P.P.B. p. 692 “‘yatha gavavamamsadinam svata evagucitvam tadyogadanyegam. 

2 P.K.M. p. 604. 

8 See Saptapadarthi— Dr. Gurumurthy—p. 61. 

4 An Outline of Madhva Philosophy—Dr. Narain—pp. 97-99. 

5 Nyaya Sudha—Jayatirtha—p. 106. 

6 For details—See, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV, Dasgupta-—p. 153-4. 
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Though the other systematizers have not felt a need for the postulation __ 
of such a category, it can be definitely said that the Vaisesikas have 
successfully made out a case for its necessity and this is their special 
contribution to the field of Indian Philosophy. | 


Chapter XVIII 


MUKTI 


The theory of Mukti forms an inevitable part of the six systems 
of Indian Philosophy, of which the Vaisesika system is one. In all 
these systems Mukti is treated as the aim of life, the final goal to be 
attained. Each system has its own picture of Mukti, in accordance 
with its own tenets. The Vaisesikas also have their own conception of 
Mukti and this conception is clearly described by Prasastapada and 
his followers. Vyomasiva also has elaborately treated this subject but 
he has dealt with it right in the beginning of his work. While dealing 
with this subject, Vyomasiva has referred to the conceptions of Mukti, 
of the Mimamsakas, Sankhyas, Buddhists, Jains, Advaitins and Sabda- 
dvaitins. He has criticised the views of all the above systematizers in 
detail, and has presented the Vaisesika position clearly. 

The Vaisesika conception of Mukti is depicted by Prasastapada 
beautifully in his work. Describing Mukti, he says that this is a state where 
Atman has all his cognitions calmed down, and is himself in a tran- 
quillised state, just as an inflammable substance lies transquillised after 
being burnt completely.! In this state, Atman has neither happiness 
nor misery. He is as good as dead, but that is what is called freedom 
or Mukti.2 In this conception it is seen that there is no bliss in the 

' P.P.B. pp. 643-44. 
* Mukti is accordingly a long step with no features to rebirth—The Commemora- 
tion Volume, Concept of Mukti in Indian Philosophy—Dr. R. Shamasastry—p. 357. 
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state of Mukti as conceived by the Vedantins because Atman is not 


essentially of a blissful character, and cognition is only accidental to 


Atman according to the Vaigesikas. Hence this quality of sentience 
of Atman being only accidental disappears in the state of Mukti. 


This being the conception of Mukti of the Vaisesikas, naturally 


Vyomasiva criticises the views of all the other systematizers and he 
chooses the Mimathsakas to be attacked first. He summarises their 
views before criticising them, in the following way. The Mimarhsakas 
contend that bliss is the nature of Atman and Mukti consists in its 
regaining this nature. That bliss is the nature of Atman is proved by 
the phenomenon of sleep man enjoys every, day. That is, during the 
state of sleep, the blissful nature of Atman is revealed, which can be 
recollected when one wakes up. The state of sleep when all the 
peripheral organs cease to operate and the isolated mind operates with- 
in the transorganic region is really a novel experience of bliss. But in 
the state of sleep, this blissful nature of Atman is only partly revealed 
owing to its incomplete freedom whereas in the state of Mukti it is 
fully and perfectly revealed. The Mimamsakas contend that Atman 
must be essentially blissful as he is the object we like most. We love 
him, that is ourselves, because there lies happiness. We can never 
like an object that would bring misery on us. Hence Atman must be 
essentially blissful, which is fully revealed at the time of Mukti. The 
Mimamsakas quote from scriptures also to support their view. 


Vyomasiva criticises the above theory in the following way. 
Refuting the argument that Atman is essentially blissful, he argues that 
if the nature of Atman is bliss, this bliss must be either non-eternal or 
eternal. If itis accepted to be non-eternal, it means that this bliss is 
produced and it has causes which have produced it. What are these 
causes? If the bliss is accepted to be a form of cognition, then the 
causes of bliss must be the cause that produces a cognition. That is, 
the cause of cognition is the contact of Atman and mind following an 
association of the former with a physical organism. If bliss is a 
cognition, the above cause must be the cause of bliss. But such causes 
are not found operating as causes of Mukti, as in the state of Mukti 
no association with any body is found. Hence the causes of cognition 
cannot be the causes of bliss, though itis also a cognition. It cannot 


~ 
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be said that bliss is not caused at all, as production without a non- 
intimate cause is an impossibility. 

If the second alternative is accepted, that is, if bliss is accepted 
to be eternal, there would be some difficulty. In that case bliss, 
being eternal, would exist in Atman always, that is, even while Atman 
is in bondage and hence there would be no difference between Mukti 
and the stage of bondage. The Mimatnsakas contend at this stage 
that though the eternal bliss may be there at the stage of bondage, 
it is not experienced as itis concealed by the different stages of life 
and the intellectual preoccupation or concentration, which are not 
found in the liberated soul. This contention is shown to be wrong, 
as the presence of eternal bliss means its continuous experience. 
As this experience is a continuous process, there should be no dig- 
ression in the form of a preoccupation for the Atman in bondage. 
He should go on experiencing this eternal bliss even in the state of 
bondage. Any digression or preoccupation means the disappearance 
of the experience of bliss and the appearance of a new experience. 
This would mean that bliss is non-eternal. It cannot be argued that 
the eternal bliss is always there but at the time of bondage it gets 
obscured by the physical organism and so is not experienced during 
the empirical life of Atman. This argument cannot stand, as obscu- 
ration of eternal principles cannot be possible. Obscuration means 
prevention of an effect only and eternal principles are not effects and 
are so beyond obscuration. Moreover, even if it be granted that eternal 
principles also can be obscured, it cannot be accepted that the physical 
organism obscures bliss. This is because the physical organism is meant 
for producing a particluar thing and it cannot obstruct it.2. Further- 
more, if the body were any obstruction for the eternal bliss, the removal 
of such an obstruction would be welcome, and so the removal of the 
body by a murderer would be entertained. But this is not the case, 
Hence the physical organism cannot obstruct eternal bliss. So there 
being no obscuration of eternal bliss, the question remains, why this 


so-called eternal bliss is not experienced at the time of bondage? 
This shows that there is no such eternal bliss. 


1P.P.B. p- 20 (ga)—Atmano dehadivisayakajfianotpattau visayantare jnananut- 
pattirvyasangah. 
2 Ibid—Yadyadartham tattasyaiva pratibandhakamiti nopalabdham. 
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Vyomasiva criticises the other argument of the Mimarhsakas 
that the state of sleep proves the blissful nature of Atman. According 
to the Mimarhsakas, sleep isa state of happiness. When a man wakes 
up he thinks that he had a good sleep. He thinks ‘I slept happily ” 
But Vyomasgiva says that this is not a cognition of eternal bliss. This 
is not even recollection. This is only an inference of the absence of 
pain. This absence is inferred as no cause of pain working during 
sleep is remembered. The knowledge appearing afterwards referring to 
the state of sleep where one experienced nothing may be nothing short 
of an illusion. Vyomagiva points out that there is contrary experience 
also about sleep. As one thinks that one had a nice sleep, the other 
may feel that he did not have a good sleep. Does this mean that Atman 
is essentially painful and that there is an eternal pain also? 

The Mimarsakas quote certain passages from scriptures supporting 
their view. Vyomasiva accepting the scriptual authority gives a 
different interpretation to these passages. One of the passages quoted 
gives the meaning that Bliss is the nature of Brahman. Vyomasiva 
interprets this to mean that absence of pain is the nature of Brahman. 
According to him, the primary meaning of Ananda is not to be taken 
here and it means only relief in this context. Hence, even scripture 
does not have any passage supporting the Mimamsaka view. 

Vyomasiva takes up the final argument of the Mimamsakas 
'that, as Atman is the most favourite object, it is of blissful nature. 
Dismissing this argument he says that Atman does not always remain 
a favourite object. Suppose a man wants to commit suicide getting 
disgusted with himself. This means that he hates Atman, that is, him- 
self. In this case Atman has not remained his favourite object. 

Thus having repudiated the contention of Mimamsakas, Vyoma- 
Siva next examines the Sankhya conception of Mukti. A summary 
of their position is given by him in the following way. The Sankhyas 
maintain that the nature-spirit discrimination! leads to Mukti. That 
is, when one realises that spirit (purusa) is different from nature 
(prakrti), one gets Mukti. In the state of Mukti, purusa regains his 
Original status as different from prakrti. The Sankhyas maintain that 
prakrti works for the benefit of purusa? and it is she who Sek: the 


1 PPB. p. 29 (ga)—Gunapurusanyathakhyati. 
2 Ibid—Vyom. p. 20 (gha)—Setu., p. 23. 
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purusa and sets in motion the process of evolution, and it is she who 
makes the purusa know that he is different from her. The objective 
of purusa is twofold. One is getting the empirical experience and 
- the other is getting the nature-spirit discrimination. Prakrti helps 
purusa in getting these two. She retires and acts no more after purusa 
gets the above knowledge. Thus purusa regains his original nature 
and prakrti having achieved her object once does not approach purusa 
again for enjoyment ‘‘like a concubine. ’”! 

The above is a brief summary of all the important tenets of 
Sankhyas. Vyomasiva criticises these theories briefly touching only 
the salient points. At the start, he says that a total denial of the 
concept of prakrti will be attempted later.2. As prakrti itself is not 
admitted, the so called discrimination between prakrti and purusa 
becomes a myth. Evenif prakrti is accepted, her function in relation 
to purusa cannot be explained satisfactorily. The Sankhyas say that 
prakrti herself approaches purusa. How does she do that? It is said 
that she binds him up to free him. This means that a free soul is 
brought to confinement for emancipation. After freeing the soul, 
prakrti does not approach him again. But how to say that she does 
not approach a liberated soul? There being no influence of purusa in 
bringing prakrti to him, prakrti can go to any purusa, that is, even the 
liberated one. The Sankhyas urge that she goes only to such purusas 
as have no knowledge of the difference of prakrti and themselves. But 
this is not acceptable because even in the liberated soul this knowledge 
vanishes after being produced and hence the absence of such knowledge 
being a common factor in liberated and bound purusa, prakrti is 
bound to approach both. Further the Sankhyas say that prakrti retires 
after knowing that purusa has cognised her as the real knower. This 
is absurd, for prakrti being unconscious cannot have any knowledge: 
So her course towards purusa and her departure are all to be considerd 
as impossible and absurd. Thus the above theory of discrimination 
between prakrti and purusa constituting the essence of Mukti does 
not stand scrutiny. The only conception of the Sankhyas which finds 


1 Ibid—Vyom. p. 20 (gha). 
Kuttinistrivat bhogasampadanaya nopasarpatiti. 
2 This is done in the chapter on Illusion, Vyom. pp. 544-46. 
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acceptance among the Vaigesikas is that the soul, thatis purusa, 
regains his original nature during Mukti. Regaining his nature means 
getting rid of all the adventitious qualities. The Vaisesikas do not 


accept that purusa regains his nature of intelligence, or that he remains ° 


in the form of Cit or intelligence because intelligence or knowledge 
being momentary cannot constitute the eternal soul. Cit is only his 
adventitious quality and so he cannot be identified with it. The 
Vaigesikas do not accept the identity of quality and substance and so 
knowledge being a quality cannot be identified with purusa. 

After thus criticising the position of Sankhyas, Vyomasiva further 
takes up the Buddhist conception of Mukti for criticism. To start 
with he gives a brief summary of the Buddhist conception in the follow- 
ing way. According to the Buddhists, Mukti is nothing but gaining a 
knowledge unmixed with feelings like desire and others through a 
contemplation of the momentary character of this world. This 
contemplation does not directly lead to Mukti, but leads to a sense of 
detachment which is a cognition of selflessness, where all the distinc- 
tions are dissolved. This detachment leads to Mukti, which isa stream 
(santana) of pure cognition. 


Vyomasiva criticises the above theory elaborately in the follow- 
ing way. Hesays that the above conception of Buddhists is a mis- 
conception. The contemplation of momentariness is only an illusion 
and illusion does not lead to Mukti. Vyomasiva argues that it is useless 
to contend that such a contemplation is necessary for developing a 
sense of detachment, for it may be developed by other means. For 
example, a knowledge of the defects or demerits of this world leads to 
a sense of detachment. To give an instance, a man rushes to take an 
eatable mixed with honey but after coming to know that it is mixed 
with poison, he refrains from taking it. Thus a knowledge of its defect 
has caused a repulsion and detachment. This is only an instance to 
show that it is not required to contemplate momentariness to get a 
sense of detachment. Furthermore, the meditation-of momentariness 
cannot effect a pure stream of cognitions. Meditation is also a cogni- 
tion and cognition can only produce a similar cognition and nota 
pure cognition as the Buddhists themselves accept that the effect of a 
cognition is cognition only. Vyomasgiva here further points out that 
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meditation itself is an impossibility if Buddhist theory of momentari- 
ness is accepted. Meditation is a repeated exercise which is done to 
deepen the impressions. But this has no meaning in the momentary and 
ideal world of the Buddhists, as nothing exists for more than a moment 
to meditate upon. The cognitions appear and disappear along with 
impressions which are also cognitions and they do not exist there to be 
deepened. Thus meditation upon the some idea is impossible as the 
idea keeps changing along with the meditator. 


Vyomasiva next takes up the argument of the Buddhists that 
Mukti is a pure steam of cognitions. The Buddhists have substituted 
Atman with a stream of cognition. This is called the santana theory. 
This theory of the Buddhists is mainly based on their accepted formula 
that the effect of cognition is a similar cognition or in other words, 
cognition is caused only by a cognition. Vyomasgiva does not accept 
this theory. Criticising this, he argues that this formula fails even the 
theory of santana. If cognition produces cognition, how about the 
ultimate cognition of a stream, santana? That is, when a man dies, his 
stream of cognitions comes to an end and the last cognition in that 
series does not produce any cognition, whence it becomes the last. 
But the Buddhists contend that there is no last cognition in a stream 
of cognitions as there is an incessant production of cognitions and 
there is no end. The cognition of a dying man is ultimate only from 
the point of view of his present life as it produces another cognition 
even after his death in an intermediate body or in the undeveloped body 
in the womb where the soul takes its next birth. The Buddhists go to 
the extent of saying that even in the state of sleep there is a series of 
cognition and this cognition is produced by the cognition of the waking 
life. Criticising the contention that cognition produces cognition even 
after death in another life, Vyomasiva argues that if the cognition can 
create another cognition in another body which it may take next, there 
arises the contingency of the production of cognition in a different 
santana by a cognition of different santana. Why cannot the cognitions 
of different santanas have a causal relation? The Buddhists may come 
out with an argument that vasana is a controlling factor and owing to 
its operation, cognition creates cognition in the same santana and not 
in a different one. But this vasana cannot be accepted as a controlling 
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factor, as being itself an ideal construction, it is not different from 
knowledge and so being a form of cognition it should act indiscrimi- 
nately and produce similar cognitions only. Vasana also being a 
cognition should create another cognition in a different santana and 
so it is no better a position than any other cognition. 


As to the contention that the cognition in the waking life causes 
cognition of sleeping state, it can be said that this stand is taken in 
order to maintain the theory of santana. This contention cannot be 
accepted because, if cognition is accepted even in the state of sleep 
there would be no difference between sleep and waking life. But the 
Buddhists say that during sleep this cognition is obscured by the 
dormant state which is the regularly recurring condition of rest and so 
conscious thought or cognition exists concealed. But this argument is 
not strong. The dormant state of sleep also must be a form of cogni- 
tion according to the Buddhists and thus being itself a cognition, it 
cannot conceal a cognition which amounts to concealing itself. .More- 
over, concealment of cognition itself is improbable as the existence of 
cognition itself is its revelation or knowledge. There is no understand- 
ing or revelation of knowledge apart from its existence. Hence, the 
contention that cognition is found in sleep and that it is caused by 
cognition of waking life is all absurd. 


The Buddhist came to accept the theory of santana as, being an 
advocate of momentariness, he could not accept an eternal Atman 
which he substituted with a stream of cognitions. But the Buddhist 
had to answer the question as to how there could be a continuous 
stream of cognitions. That is, the cognitions are different from one ano- 
ther and how is it that there is the appearance of only cognitions one 
after the other ? For this, the Buddhist comes out with the theory that 
cognitions only produce cognitions and hence there could be such a 
stream. But by this he had to accept various santanas or streams, in 
various bodies, each being different from the other. All these argu- 
ments are criticised by Vyomagiva who has shown that the Buddhist 
has no answer to the question as to why a cognition of a particular 
santana should not be the cause of a cognition of another santana. As 
the theory of momentariness itself is not recognised by the Vaisesikas 
there is no question of accepting a stream of cognitions asa substitute - 
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for Atman. Hence, it can be finally concluded that a liberated soul 
cannot be a stream of pure cognitions, and hence Mukti cannot be a 
state of a stream of pure cognition. 


Vyomasiva refers to the view of Madhyamikas who maintain 
that destruction of santanas is Mukti. They say that as long as there 
is bondage the stream of cognition continues to exist and it is only in 
the state of Mukti that even this stream is lost. Wyomasiva, criticis- 
ing this, says that this position is against the very Buddhist law that 
destruction is uncaused and that it is a natural phenomenon which 
does not wait for a cause. The Madhyamikas say that destruction of 
santanas causes Mukti. But how this destruction is caused? If medi- 
tation or anything for that matter causes this destruction, then their 
own theory that destruction is uncaused, fails. If it is said that this 
destruction of santanas is also uncaused it should happen quite 
naturally as all other destruction, and then the enormous effort of the 
form of penance of the aspirant would be unnecessary and futile 
because a natural phenomenon calls for no such action. 


After thus criticising the Buddhists, Vyomasgiva takes up next 
the Jaina conception of Mukti. The Jainas maintain thata deep 
meditation upon the Anekanta nature of the world leads to Mukti. 
Here, the Anekanta theory of the Jainas needs some elaboration. The 
theory is called ‘‘may—be-or—may-not-be” theory. (Syadvada). Accord- 
ing to this, all things are dual in nature. Objects are both 
eternal and non-eternal. For example, a pot is eternalin the form of 
mud and is non-eternal in its own form. In the same way, it is possible 
that objects exist and it is also possible that they do not exist. That is, 
they exist in specific temporal and spatial conditions and they do not 
exist in different conditions. Further, one is a doer when. one’s work is 
concerned and one is not a doer when other’s work is considered. In 
the same way, an object is expressed in its own expression and it is not 
expressed in other expressions. Soit is both expressible and in- 
expressible. Thus it is seen that everything is many-sided in nature. 
The Jainas say that a knowledge of this many-sided nature gives a sense 
of detachment. According to them, a knowledge of only one phase 
does not give detachment. For example, if an object is known to be 
eternal, it results in attachment, and if it is known to be non-eternal it 
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leads to disgust. Hence, it is only the knowledge of both the phases, 
that is, the dual nature of the objects that gives a sense of detachment 
and this leads to Mukti. 

The above is the Jaina conception of Mukti in brief. Vyomasiva . 
criticises this theory briefly: He argues that perception of dual 
character is an illusion and this cannot lead to Mukti. He says that 
objects are not dual in nature, as the same object cannot have both the 
extreme qualities. That is, two diametrically opposed features cannot 
exist in one and the same object. Taking an example, to say that the 
pot is eternal in its causal state as mud, is to ignore facts. The pot is 
different from mud which is its cause. The pot is non-etrnal only and 
it can never be identified with mud. The Jainas say that even Atman is 
eternal and non-eternal. Atman is eternal from the point of view of its 
eternal nature and is non-eternal from the point of view of its non- 
eternal qualities. But this view is wrong. Atman is eternal only. It is 
different from its qualities and so the impermanence of his qualities 
cannot make him also impermanent. 


The argument of the Jainas that things exist in particular spatial 
and temporal conditions and do not exist in other conditions is 
accepted by Vaisesikas also. Thisis what is called ‘mutual negation’ 
by them. For example, a pot exists at a particular place and a 
different pot does not exist there and hence its negation exists there. 
But this does not mean that the potis dual in nature. Ifit were so, the 
pot should go unperceived even when it exists. Vyomasiva brings in 
a very strong argument to refute this Anekanta theory. He argues that 
if everything is dual in nature, even this Anekanta theory would be 
itself dual in nature. That is, if a question is put whether this theory is 
true or untrue, the Jainas have to say that it is both true and not ture. 
In other words, the Anekanta theory may be true or may not be true, 
even according to the Jainas. This is a very clever argument put forth 
by Vyomasiva to defeat the Jainas. 

The above argument may be extended even to the liberated soul. 
It may be asked, what is the nature of this liberated soul ? Is it liberated 
or not? According to the above theory, it must be both liberated and 
bound, as everything is dual in nature. This theory can be extended 
further to the very dual nature of objects. That is, if the Jainas say that 
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everything is of a dual nature, the dual nature itself must be of a dual 
character. That is the dual nature is both dual and non-dual. So, if 
the Jainas say that the world is Anekanta applying the Anekanta theory, 
,it must be said that the world is both Anekanta and not Anekanta. 
That is, world has a dual nature and a non-dual nature also. This 
makes everything a confusion. So the Anekanta theory is rejected. 

The position of the Jainas that Mukti means getting an ‘eternal 
body’ is also not acceptable. If such a body is produced at the time 
of Mukti, it cannot be eternal. Moreover a physical organism is 
always a product and so the conception of an eternal body is baseless. 
After criticising the Jaina conception of Mukti, Vyomasgiva presents 
the Advaitic conception and dismisses it also. The Advaitins who are 
absolutists contend that Brahman is the only reality and the know- 
ledge of this oneness brings about the identity of the individual self 
with Brahman. That is, when the individual self knows that Brahman 
is the only reality, he becomes one with Brahman and merges into him, 
like the water thrown into the ocean becomes one with it. The 
difference seen in the world is only an illusion projected by Avidya, 
the beginningless ignorance. This difference ceases to exist when 
once unity is experienced. This is the position of the monists, as 
Summarised by Vyomasiva. Vyomasiva criticises this theory very 
briefly. He just says that the essential identity of ultimate entities is 
not evidenced and the experience of such an identity is an illusion 
which cannot lead to Mukti. He adds that in the chapter on Atman 
it is shown that monistic experience is an illusion,’ by maintaining the 
natural distinction between the individual selves. This astonishingly 
brief disposal of Advaitins shows that at the time of Vyomasiva it was 
the Buddhists who were the formidable critics of the Vaisesika system 
and not the’Advaitins. 

Vyomaégiva proceeds to examine the Sabdadvaita theory.?, He 
starts withthe remark that as_ this theory also isa sort of monism, its 

1 Vyomasiva begins his commentary with the disquisition on Mukti, though this 
deserves to be dealt with at the end. 

2 This helps to determine the terminus‘a quo of Vyomaégiva. The Sabdadvaita 

theory found its protangonist in Bhartghari, the author of Vakyapadiya. 


According to the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing, his death occurred in 651. Refer- 
Keith-A History of Sanskrit Literature—p. 176. 
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criticism alsois implied when the Advaitic monism is criticised. So, 
Vyomasiva does not attempt an elaborate criticism of this theory. The 
Sabdadvaitins maintain that the whole universe is nothing but sound 
or §abda, and Mukti means acquiring this original form of sound. This 
contention is not accepted by Vyomasiva. He argues that there is no 
evidence for this identity. It cannot be said that there is no evidence 
even for the non-identity, for the sense-organs other than the auditory 
one perceive those objects which are not of the form of sound. If 
the whole world were only of the form of sound, it would have been 
recognised by the auditory organ alone. But the Sabdadvaitins argue 
that. the original sound has assumed different forms and this explains 
the varieties of the phenomenal world. This argument is not correct 
because, without showing that the world is sound itself, it cannot be 
said that the sound assumed different forms of the phenomenal world. 


A strong argument of the Sabdadvaitins to prove the world-sound iden- 


tity is that everything is associated with sound of the form of letters 
and the cognition of all the objects is verbal. That is, every object is 
known through a word or name. But Vyomasiva says that this 
argument is not sound. He points out that every cognition is not 
verbalised. For example, an ignoramus feels air without knowing its 
name. For him, this cognition of air has no association with any 
word and hence is an unverbalised cognition. Moreover, verbalisation 
does not prove identity and it only proves the difference between the 
name (sound) and the object. That is, association with words does not 
mean identity and association itself implies a difference, as only 
different objects can have an association. Vyomasiva asks here; if the 
whole world is sound only, and sound is the only single reality, why 
should the Sabdadvaitins classify sound into Vaikhari, Madhyama, 
Pasyanti and Saksma?! Classification means diversity and this goes 


1 Sound or speech is fourfold. _Siksma or Para is the root of the universe — 


and it does not have vibration. Vibration manifests sound and it makes it 
perceptible. When an original sound is made manifest by the air inside the 
organism near the navel, it is called PaSyanti. This is only internally percept- 
ible. These two sounds are perceptible to Yogins in their state of samadhi. 
The subtle air in its course towards the heart manifests the subtle form of 
letters or speech. This is the form of letters which flashes in our mind while 
repeating mantras during meditation. This is Madhyama. The fourth is the 
audible sound which is externally and universally perceptible. This is 
Vaikhari used as the means of communication—pp.26-27-Paramalaghumaiijusa. 
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' against their monistic theory. Hence sound is different from the world 
and the conception of Mukti as acquiring the original form of sound 
is Only a misconception. 

Thus it is seen that the Sabdadvaita theory is totally disproved by 
Vyomasiva. In this chapter on Mukti, he has successfully brought to 
light the defects of the theories propounded by the Mimarmsakas, the 
Sankhyas, Buddhists, Jainas, Advaitins and the Sabdadvaitins. He 
has paid special attention to the theory of Buddhists and has elabora- 
tely criticised them. Buddhists have been the main target and their 
theories have always been criticised elaborately. An interesting 
thing to be noted is that the Vaisesika conception of Mukti itself is 
not elaborately discussed ; but due attention has been paid to it. 


Chapter XIX 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the important topics dealt with by Vyomasiva done 
so far gives a clear picture of the contribution of Vyomasiva to the 
growth of the Vaisesika philosophy. The criticism of Buddhist idealism — 
done in these topics holds eloquent testimony to the firm foundation 
laid by Vyomasgiva for the establishment of realism. The topics 
studied here are, Prithivi and Atman in the category of substance 
(Dravya), Sabda, Sankhya, Sarhyoga, Paratva, Aparatva and 
Jnana among the qualities (Guna); Samanya category, Visesa 
category; God and Mukti; Jnana is studied under two heads 
namely, the invalid cognitions and the valid cognitions. Of the valid 
cognitions, perception and the members of syllogism in inferential 
knowledge are studied. In most of these chapters, the major task taken 
up by Vyomasiva is a thorough criticism of the subjective idealism of 
the Buddhists. | 

A general study of the chapters discussed in this thesis shows 
that there is an emphasis on realism conspicuous in almost all the impor- 
tant chapters. In the chapter on Sankhya (number), a discussion of the 
objective reality of number is done, and the Buddhist view that number 
has no external reality and the numerical notions are ideal constructions 
which have no objective counterparts, is criticised by Vyomasiva at 
length. He proves the extra-mental existence of number thus proving 
its objective reality. Similarly, Sarnyoga (conjunction) is another topic 
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which has given scope for a brief criticism of subjective idealism. 
The Buddhists consider conjunction to be an ideal construction and 
this view is opposed by VyomasSiva in this chapter. 


It is seen that there are some theories put forth by the Buddhists, 
namely the theory of momentariness, the theory of vasana, and the 
theory of santanas, which are criticised by Vyomasiva in many of the 
chapters. Inthe chapter on Atman, the theory of momentariness 
is elaborately criticised. The Buddhists prove that objects are 
momentary on the ‘ground that efficacy testifying to the existence of 
Objects can be present only if objects are momentary. Many other 
arguments are advanced by the Buddhists, and Vyomasiva has elabora- 
tely criticised them. Further, while dealing with Paratva and Aparatva, 
Vyomasiva refers to the view of the Buddhists that these qualities are 
only ideal constructions which are due to vasana, the subconscious 
impression. This view is briefly criticised. Further, in the chapter on 
Sabda (Sound), Vyomasiva shows that sound is not a subjective sensa- 
tion but is a real object. Thus it is seen that a study of the above topics 
makes it clear that even while discussing subjects of ontological interest, 
Vyomasiva makes it a point to refute the subjective idealism, the 
theory of vasana and the view that the subject-object dichotomy is an 
ideal construction, all put forward by the Buddhists. 


Further, the chapter on Jnana(knowledge) is the one that has given 
the widest scope for the criticism of subjective idealism. In this chapter 
is presented a complete picture of the conflict between realism and 
idealism. A brief refutation of the Sankhya mechanism of knowledge 
precedes an elaborate criticism of the Buddhist idealism which consti- 
tutes the major content of the chapter. The Buddhist maintains that 
idea is the only reality, and the external object is only an ideal con- 
struction. Disproving this theory, Vyomasgiva elaborately argues for 
the extra-mental existence of the objective world. Asa staunch realist, 
he points out that the external objects are perceived through the visual 
organ and nothing can invalidate this sense-perception. The elaborate 
discussion done here gives aclear idea about the magnitude of the 
contribution of Vyomasiva to the firm establishment of realism. 


Another topic which has given similar scope for the criticism of 
the Buddhist conception is Samanya (universality). In this chapter, 
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Vyomasgiva comes out witha severe criticism of the Buddhist nominal- 
ism. The arguments of the Buddhists in this regard are very strong 
and Vyomasiva has taken up each and every argument for a detailed 
criticism. The Buddhist regards Samanya to be a conceptual construc- 
tion belonging to the realm of imagination and according to them the 
knowledge of Samanya is due to the subconscious impressions called 
vasanas. The knowledge, that is, the ideal construction itself coming 
into existence by the stimulation of individual alerted by the sub- 
conscious impressions screens the distinct nature or difference of the 
individuals posing itself to be a cognition of the so-called real universal. 
Samanya is a fiction and it originates from subconscious precipitation 
of the residua of cognitions, that is, vasanas. This view is elaborately 
criticised by Vyomasiva. 

Thus it is seen that at every stage the conflict between realism 
and idealism is presented by Vyomasiva in his commentary. The 
various topics are only the foundation for building up of defence 
against subjective idealism. The whole work viewed from this perspec- 
tive presents itself to be an original work devoted to the maintenance of 
realism, rather than a mere commentary just trying to make the original 
text understood. Asis already stated in the introduction, historically 
also the commentary stands at such an important stage when actually 
the conflict between realism and idealism was very much alive. The 
efforts put forth by Vyomasiva in Vyomavati marks an important stage 
in the history of Vaisesika realism, and his contribution to the triumph 
of realism over idealism is considerable. 
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Glossary 


Abhava: negation 

Adrsta: unseen force 

Akasa: ether 

Alaukika : extraordinary 

Anadhyavasaya: indefinite perception 

Ananda: bliss 

Anekantavada; theory of many-sided 
conclusion 

Anu; atom 

Anusandhana : application 

Anyathakhyati: erroneous perception 

Ap: water 

Apadega : reason 

Aparatva: posteriority 

Apohavada: theory of exclusion 

Arsa-jnana: intuition 


Asurabhi: bad smell - 


Atigaya: speciality | 

Atman: self, soul 

Avidya: ignorance 

Ayonija: not sexually generated 


Bhasya: commentary 

Bimba: reflected 

Buddhi: cognition 
Buddhilaksana: relative to thought 


Cit: intelligence 
Cesta: volition 


Dargana: system of philosophy 
Dik: space 

Diksa: initiation 

Dravya: substance 


Gandha: smell 
Guna: quality 
Gurutva: weight 


Jati: universality 
Jiiana: knowledge 


Kala; time 
Kalpana: imaginative refiex 
Karma: action 


Madhyama: one of the four varieties 
of sound according to Sabdadvaitins 

Manas: mind 

Mahat: the second principle in the 
order of evolution according to 
Sankhya philosophy. 

Mukti: liberation 


Nidargana: illustration 
Padartha: category 


Paficabhitta: five elements 
Paratva: priority 


-Parimana: magnitude 
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Pasyanti: one of the four varieties of 
sound according to Sabdadvaitins 
Pilupakavada: the Vaisesika theory of 
chemical transformation in atoms 
Pitharapakavada: the Naiyayika theory 
of chemical transformation in atoms 
and their compounds 

_ Prakrti: nature 

Pramana: means of true knowledge 

Prameya: objects of true knowledge 

Prasiddharthakhyati: perception of a 
thing existing elsewhere 

Pratibimba: reflection 

Pratijfia: proposition 

Pratyamnaya: conclusion 

Prthivi: earth-element 

Puritat : nadi, a nerve 

Purusa: spirit 


Rajas: one of the three constituent 


gunas Of Prakrti representing acti- 
vity 

Rasa: taste 

Rupa: colour 


Sabda: sound 

Samanya: universality 

Samavaya: inherence 

Samgaya: doubt 

Samskara: impression 

Sathyoga: conjunction 

Sankhya: number 

Santana: flux 

Sarira: physical organism 

Satkaryavada: theory of potential exis- 
tence of the effect in its cause 

Sattva: one of the three constituent 
gunas of Prakyti representing what- 
ever is fine 
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Smrti: recollection 

Smrtipramoga: obscuration of memory 

Sparga: touch 

Sthairya: firmness 

Suksma: one of the four varieties of 
sound according to Sabdadvaitins 

Surabhi: good smell 

Sutra: aphorism 

Svapna: dream 

Svarga: heaven | 

Syadvada: may-be-or-may-not-be- 
theory 


Tamas: one of the three constituent 
gunas af Prakrti representing what- 
ever is coarse 

Tejas: light or heat 

Tarka: ratiocination 

Vasana: biotic force 

Vaikhari: one of the four varieties of 
sound according to Sabdadvaitins 


Vayu: air 

Vibhaga: disjunction 

Vinaga: destruction 

Viparyaya: illusion 

Visaya: external object 

Vigesa: particularity 

Viyukta-yogin: the unyoked yogin 
whose perception is characterised by 
peripheral stimulation. In his case, 
external organs and peripheral con- 
tacts are of a higher order. 


Yonija: sexually generated 


Yukta-yogin: one who can have direct 


perceptual cognition of super-sen- 
sible things 
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THE BOOK 


Sri Ramanujam brings out in his thesis the speciai 
features of the Vyomavati of Vyomasivacarya. The reader 
understands that the commentaries is strikingly different 
from the other commentaries on Prasastapadabhasya: 
particularly in its ingenious method of treating the topics 
for discussion. The reader also understands that the 
Vyomavati is predominently anti-Bhuddhistic in spirit and 
is characterised by ‘intellectual pugilism’..... 


Its anti-Sankhya tendencies and its revolutionary zeal 
are also well pointed out. Not less interesting is the point 
made that Vyomasiva has dealt with all the topics that 
have been dealt with by Prasastapada in the same order, 
and that the only difference is that the former discusses 
the doctrine of Liberation first. The author has convinc- 
ingly shown that the Vyomavati is a complete and 
comprehensive commentary on the Bhasya of Prasasta- 
Dada; .*s... 


The author makes a comparative and critical study 
of the other commentaries on Prasastapada and shows 
how the vaisesika views are different from the views of 
the other systems of Indian Philosophy and points out 
how Vyomasiva boldly presents his own views which at 
times are at variance with the views of Prasastapada. 
In short, he brings out the chief merits of Vyomavati to 
light, and discusses the contribution of the commentary 
on the growth of Vaisesika Philosophy and to the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of ‘Realism’..... 


Another merit of the thesis is the elaborate and 
convincing discussion which Sri Ramanujam holds on 


the date of Vyomasivacharya. 


The author’s foot-notes show how authoritative he 
is in his statements, his ‘Bibliography’ at the end of the 
thesis shows how wide is his reading and the short and 


useful ‘Index’ shows his concern for the readers. .... 


—Pror. S. RAMACHANDRA RAo 
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